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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  UNESCO  AND 
THEIR  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY 


THURSDAY,  JULY  26,  1984 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittees  on  Human  Rights  and  International 

Organizations  and  on  International  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  room  2172,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Don  Mica  (chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations)  presiding. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  each  of  our  panelists  here.  Rather  than 
having  each  witness  appear  individually,  we  will  hear  the  first 
three  witnesses  as  a  panel  and  Mr.  Newell  as  the  last  witness. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  and  say  again  that  it  has  been 
our  attempt  here  to  create  a  complete  hearing  record  and  to  be  bal- 
anced and  fair  in  looking  at  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

It  has  been  our  attempt  to  try  our  best  to  set  forth  a  record,  a 
very  clear  record,  of  the  pros  and  cons,  the  benefits,  and  the  liabil- 
ities of  withdrawing  from  UNESCO. 

I  might  add  at  the  outset,  that  each  of  the  witnesses'  complete 
written  testimony  will  be  submitted  for  the  record,  so  that  you  may 
summarize  your  statement  or  give  us  any  individual  unwritten 
comments  at  this  time. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  the  witnesses  today  to  examine  the 
viability  of  continued  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO  [United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization].  In  this 
series  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  orga- 
nization, the  Subcommittees  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  chaired  by  my  colleague  and  good  friend,  Congress- 
man Yatron,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 
have  attempted  to  create  a  complete  hearing  record  citing  both  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  a  strong  U.S.  role  in  UNESCO. 

Most  will  agree  that  much  of  the  agenda  advanced  by  UNESCO 
is  not  compatible  with  U.S.  policy.  From  what  I've  heard  in  the 
hearings,  most  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  we  have  seen  out  in  the  field  in  the 
various  organizations  seems  to  have  had  near  unanimous  support, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  focused  in  the  general 
body. 

(1) 


There  are  disagreements,  however,  on  the  best  way  to  voice  our 
sentiments  and  influence  UNESCO's  policies  as  well  as  its  proce- 
dures, and  we  look  forward  to  having  your  comments,  further  com- 
pleting our  hearing  record  and  updating  the  subcommittees  on  the 
administration's  progress  in  formulating  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to 
UNESCO. 

We  will  leave  the  record  open  so  that  additional  written  state- 
ments may  be  submitted  later  and  so  that  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, either  present  or  who  may  arrive  late,  may  submit  written 
questions  to  the  witnesses. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  am  very  much  looking  forward  to  hearing 
any  reports  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  UNESCO  in 
meeting  some  of  our  requests  or  prerequisites  for  our  continued 
participation  in  the  agency. 

Let  me  call  on  my  chairman  and  colleague,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  then 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Operations,  Mr.  Oilman,  for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  and  I,  too,  want  to  welcome  our 
witnesses  here  today.  I  look  forward  to  their  testimony  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  subcommittees'  record  and  as  evidence  of  our  continu- 
ing interest  in  hearing  a  range  of  opinions  on  this  important  U.S.- 
UNESCO  foreign  policy  question. 

The  joint  subcommittees  held  hearings  in  April  and  May  with 
U.S.  experts  on  UNESCO's  substantive  programs  in  education, 
social,  and  natural  sciences,  communications,  and  culture.  We  also 
heard  from  the  administration,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  and  sev- 
eral other  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Since  then,  UNESCO's  Executive  Board  held  its  119th  meeting, 
and  Ambassador  Gerard  briefed  members  in  late  June  in  a  closed 
session  on  the  results  of  the  board  meeting.  She  pointed  to  several 
developments. 

First,  she  said  the  Executive  Board  had  created  a  13-member 
temporary  committee  to  discuss  reforms  and  report  to  the  Septem- 
ber board. 

Second,  the  Director  General,  she  said,  set  up  five  working 
groups  to  consider  reforms  in  several  aresis  and  report  also  to  the 
September  Executive  Board. 

'Third,  Ambassador  Gerard  indicated  that  the  State  Department 
has  begun  to  identify  those  programs  that  it  wants  to  have  changed 
and  has  communicated  this  to  the  Director  General  in  response  to 
his  January  1984  letter  requesting  member  governments  to  com- 
ment on  the  1986-87  program  budget.^  We  will  want  to  explore 
this  matter  further  today  with  Assistant  Secretary  Newell. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Congressman  Fascell,  the  Director  General, 
himself,  reports  that  he  and  UNESCO  are  undertaking  a  compre- 
hensive process  of  reviewing  the  management  and  administrative 
procedures  and  programs  designed  to  improve  the  work  of  the  orga- 
nization. ^ 


'  See  appendix  6  for  text  of  letter  from  Secretary  Newell  and  Ambassador  Gerard  to  Director 
General  M'Bow,  regarding  the  UNESCO  1986-87  program  and  budget. 

^  See  appendix  8  for  text  of  letter  from  Director  General  M'Bow  to  the  Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  hearing 
record  today. 

Mr.  Mica.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Yatron.  The  mood  of  change  and  reform  appears  to  be  in 
the  air,  but  it  will  be  up  to  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board  this  Sep- 
tember to  discuss  reports  from  the  temporary  committee  and  the 
working  groups  and  to  decide  what  reforms  will  be  made.  The  re- 
sults of  the  September  board  meeting,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  a  critical 
factor  in  the  final  U.S.  decision  about  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  comments  at  this  point,  but  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  want  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  of  our  wit- 
nesses. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  thank  my  cochairman  and  colleague,  and  let  me  just 
say  before  I  call  on  my  colleague,  Mr.  Solomon,  that  it  was  partly 
through  his  efforts  that  we  have  continued  these  hearings  and  we 
thank  him  very  much. 

At  the  onset  of  these  hearings,  we  said  that  it  was  our  intention 
to  do  the  best  job  we  could  to  get  a  fair  picture  of  this  question,  and 
I  understand  that  when  we  conclude  these  hearings  today,  we  will 
have  had  50  percent  of  the  witnesses  testifying  for  and  50  percent 
against  a  withdrawal  from  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I'll  keep  my  com- 
ments brief  here  at  the  outset,  because  I  am  as  anxious  as  everyone 
else  to  hear  the  testimony  from  the  panel  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses that  we  have  here  before  us. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  personally,  and  Chairman  Yatron  as  well,  for  your  lead- 
ership and  cooperation  in  calling  this  additional  hearing.  You  both 
are  men  of  your  word,  and  I,  for  one,  appreciate  that. 

The  subject  of  the  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO  is  a  compelling 
one  and  something  that  merits  intensive  congressional  scrutiny, 
which  we  are  giving  it  today.  I  would  also  like  to  share  with  all  of 
those  present  today  some  interesting  information  that  I  have  un- 
covered since  the  subcommittee  last  met  to  discuss  UNESCO,  and 
this  information  illustrates  very  graphically,  I  think,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problems  that  are  plaguing  that  organization. 

Education  represents  the  largest  single  item  in  the  current 
UNESCO  budget,  and  yet  less  than  half  of  this  funding  is  actually 
going  into  efforts  to  eradicate  illiteracy,  which  is  UNESCO's  pri- 
mary mission.  The  rest  of  it  is  being  devoted  to  studying  a  wide  va- 
riety of  issues  ranging  from  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time  to  the 
promotion  of  disarmament,  which  aggravates  me  a  little  bit. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  education  budget  is  being  spent,  a 
study  of  the  entire  UNESCO  budget  will  reveal  that  for  every 
dollar  being  spent  on  education  today,  another  95  cents  is  being 
spent  on  what  is  called  program  support,  virtually  all  of  which  goes 
to  the  bureaucracy  in  Paris. 

Another  93  cents  goes  for  what  is  called  general  administration, 
another  euphemism  for  the  Paris  bureaucracy.  And  still  another  54 
cents  goes  into  what  is  called  cooperation  and  external  relations, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  otherwise  known  as  public  relations. 

The  point  is  obvious.  No  organization  that  has  to  rely  on  volun- 
tary funding  could  survive  under  the  load  of  this  kind  of  overhead 


and  mismanagement.  So  why  should  public  funds  be  used  to  sup- 
port a  self-perpetuating  hierarchy  of  overpaid  bureaucrats?  And  I 
think  that's  really  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  recent 
study  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  which  is  entitled  "An  Insider 
Looks  at  UNESCO's  problems." 

The  study  involves  the  resignation  in  May  of  this  year  by  an 
Australian  diplomat  who  worked  for  30  years  in  the  UNESCO  sec- 
retariat. His  vivid  description  of  what  he  calls  the  destruction  of 
professionalism  at  UNESCO  headquarters  makes  for  alarming 
reading.  I  ask  that  the  study  be  printed  in  the  record.^ 

Mr.  Mica.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mica.  All  right.  If  there  are  no  additional  comments,  let  me 
just  note  for  the  record  that  we  expect  at  some  time  during  the 
hearing  that  Congressman  Jim  Scheuer,  who  has  taken  a  very 
strong  and  personal  interest  in  this  subject,  to  join  us.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  he  will  be  welcome 
on  the  panel. 

Let  us  proceed.  The  panel  will  be  composed  of  Ambassador 
Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  senior  fellow  at  the  Heritage  Foundation 
and  former  alternate  representative  to  the  United  Nations;  Burton 
S.  Levinson,  chairman  of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith;  and  Dana  Bullen,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee. 

Gentlemen,  would  you  proceed,  and  Ambassador,  would  you  take 
the  lead?  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  M.  LICHENSTEIN,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
THE  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION,  AND  FORMER  U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It's  a  privilege  always  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  to 
give  you  the  benefit,  as  we  are  able  to,  of  our  experience  and  what- 
ever expertise  we  have,  particularly  on  an  issue  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  of  such  extraordinary  importance,  not  just  because  of  the 
decision  regarding  UNESCO  but  also  because  of  what  it  may  signi- 
fy for  a  heightened  sense  of  the  necessity  of  looking  back  at  the 
whole  United  Nations  system  and  asking,  as  it  approaches  its  40th 
birthday,  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  urgent  questions:  is  it  doing 
the  job  for  which  it  was  created?  if  not,  why  not?  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  the  Government  and  people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  do  to  rectify  the  situation? 

The  announced  intention  of  the  United  States  to  leave  UNESCO 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  unless  very  fundamental  internal  reform  is 
undertaken,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to  me,  in  and  of  itself,  a 
most  important  decision. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation has  very  clear  and  very  important  objectives  for  our  coun- 
try, and  for  the  world,  and  for  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  dedicat- 
ed to  precisely  those  areas  of  our  life — to  education,  science,  cul- 
ture, the  exchange  and  intercommunication  of  ideas — which  form 
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an  absolutely  essential  part  of  what  we  characterize  as  the  system 
of  American  values  and  the  principles  upon  which  our  own  country 
and  our  own  Government  are  founded.  ^ 

Insofar  as  UNESCO  is  not  serving  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  government  that  it  is  more  ap- 
propriate should  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  raising  these  questions 
than  our  own. 

It  is  my  clear  understanding  that  should  fundamental  reform 
take  place,  the  decision  is  open.  The  announced  intention  to  depart 
could  even  now  be  changed,  and  surely,  using  the  ILO  [Internation- 
al Labor  Organization]  analogy,  there  is  always  the  possibility  at 
some  future  time,  should  there  be  fundamental  internal  reform 
and  should  it  be  effective,  that  the  United  States,  departing  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  would  decide  to  return  and  resume  its  strong  role 
within  UNESCO. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  undertak- 
ing this  action  should  not  be  minimized,  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated, both  because  of  the  significance  of  the  work  of  UNESCO 
itself  and  because  the  same  kind  of  hard  questions,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  and  are  now  being  asked  of  the  whole  United  Nations 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  your  colleague  has  commented,  my  somewhat 
more  extended  statement  will  appear  in  the  record.  In  any  case,  let 
me  simply  underscore  a  point  that  I  make  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
formal  statement. 

Many  who  have  objected  to  the  announced  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  have  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  is,  in  some  sense,  either  UNESCO  or  nothing,  that 
either  we  pursue  these  important  objectives  within  the  rubric  and 
under  the  umbrella  of  UNESCO  or  that  somehow  the  United 
States  is  turning  its  back  on  its  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, and  science,  and  culture. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  very  serious  distortion  and  a  very  serious 
mischaracterization  of  the  decision  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  end  of  1983.  Clearly,  UNESCO  did  not  invent  interna- 
tional cooperation.  UNESCO  did  not  invent  multinational  coopera- 
tive efforts  by  professional,  expert,  educational,  scientific,  cultural 
groups.  I  dare  say  that  UNESCO  did  not  even  invent  international 
conferences,  although  it  seems  to  have  become  something  of  the 
world's  leading  expert  on  the  sponsorship  of  such  conferences. 

With  or  without  UNESCO,  an  enormous  range  of  effective  inter- 
national efforts  in  all  of  these  areas  does  now  go  forward  and 
would  go  forward,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt,  in  the  absence  of 
a  UNESCO  organization. 

Indeed,  I  would  go  on  to  suggest,  in  the  absence  of  an  unre- 
formed  UNESCO  organization,  such  efforts  might  go  forward  more 
effectively,  and  the  contributions  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  support- 
ing such  efforts  would  be  more  effective,  and  the  dollars  used 
would  therefore  be  used  more  effectively  and  more  in  the  service  of 
the  interests  of  our  own  Government,  and  people,  and  of  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  original  announced  constitutional  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  itself. 


I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important  that  we  focus  not 
only  on  the  announced  decision,  not  only  on  the  internal  reform  of 
UNESCO,  which  we  all  earnestly  hope  will  go  forward  in  a  genuine 
manner,  but  also  on  other  alternative  vehicles  that  are  now  in  ex- 
istence and  that  might  be  brought  into  existence  to  fulfill  the  kinds 
of  objectives  that  caused  the  United  States  to  be  one  of  the  found- 
ing members  not  only  of  the  United  Nations  system  but  specifically 
of  UNESCO  nearly  40  years  ago,  and  that  it  not  be  permitted  to 
appear  that  it  is  either  UNESCO  or  nothing. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
opening  contributions  of  my  colleagues,  and  then  ultimately  I 
really  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take  your  questions  and  those  of 
your  colleagues.  Thank  you,  sir, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lichenstein  follows:] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  Senior  Fellow  in  International 

Relations,  The  Heritage  Foundation 

It  is  always  a  special  privilege  to  be  invited  to  express  my 
views  to  the  Congress  and  to  this  Committee,  and  particularly 
so  when  the  issues  we  are  dealing  with  are  of  such  importance. 
The  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  announced  in  late  December  1983  by  the  Secretary  ' 
of  State,  absent  fundamental  and  far-reaching  internal  reform 
by  UNESCO,  is  important  in  itself.   This  decision  signifies 
that  the  patience  of  the  American  government  and  people  and 
their  willingness  to  tolerate  UNESCO's  massively  documented 
record  of  incompetence  and  ineffectiveness,  as  well  as  its 
overt  hostility  to  the  values  of  a  free  society,  have  run  out. 
The  United  States  cannot  and  indeed  should  not  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  organization  whose  Third  World/Soviet  Bloc  maj- 
ority has  declared  war,  in  effect,  on  the  principles  of  plural- 
ism, individual  autonomy,  human  rights,  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic self-determination. 

And  when  that  organization  appears  to  have  fallen,  more- 
over, into  an  administrative  shambles  under  the  rigid  hand  of 
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a  personal,  ideosyncratic  autocracy,  the  greater  and  more  ur- 
gent the  reasons  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 

This  decision--absent ,  to  repeat,  a  genuine  resolve  by 
UNESCO  to  reform  itself  in  fundamental  ways--seems  to  me  to 
represent  a  clear  and  long  overdue  signal  that  we  Americans 
at  least  are  in  dead  earnest  about  effective  multinational 
cooperation  in  behalf  of  open,-  unfettered  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  and  experience  in  precisely  those  sectors  of 
society  that  must_.remain  free  of  totalitarian  control.   It  _ 
represents ,■ in  other  words,  a  strong  reaffirmation  by  the 
United  States -of  the  values  that  gave  rise,  to  UNESCO  in  the 
first  place. 

And  this  fact  leads  me  directly  to  a  second  level  of 
the  highest  importance  upon  which  the  U.S.  decision  to  with- 
draw was  based  and  should  be  judged--namely,  the  impact  of 
this  decision  on  the  UN  system  as  a  whole,  and  on  a  definition 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  that  system.  Allegations  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  U.S.  intention 
to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  signifies  any  necessary  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Reagan  administration  toward  the  United  Nations 
generally,  or  to  any  other  of  its  principal  components. 

When  Secretary  Haig,  in  his  address  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly in  1981,  said  that  "the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations 
are  American  ideals",  and  when  President  Reagan  pledged  in  his 
1983  General  Assembly  address  that  the  United  States  would  "up- 
hold the  ideals  embodied  in  the  UN  Charter",  they  were  sending 


a  message  of  great  significance  to  the  UN  secretariat  and  the 
158  member  states,  as  well  as  to  those  in  this  country  who  may 
consider  themselves  leaders  of  UN  "constituency"  groups:  they 
were  recalling  the  primacy  of  the  Charter's  basic  principles 
and  the  virtual  identity  of  these  principles  with  the  values 
of  our  free  and  democratic  society--and,  by  implication,  they 
were  suggesting  that  a  substantial  chasm  has  opened  up  between 
what  the  UN  says  it  is  and  what  in  fact  the  UN  does,  and  how 
it  does  it.   They  were  focusing  attention  on  the  gulf  that  _ 
has  come,  particularly  in  the  last  two  decades,  to  divide 
appearance --the  words  of  the  Charter,  the-clear  mandate  of 
the  UNESCO  constitution--from  reality.   Surely,  or  so  it  seems 
to  me,  their  message  provides  the  context  for  the  UNESCO  de- 
cision of  December  1983,  the  notification  of  U.S.  intention 
to  withdraw. 

As  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has  observed  time  and 
time  again  since  January  1981,  the  U.S.  takes  the  UN  very  seri- 
ously indeed.   We  note  what  goes  on  there.   We  measure  the  im- 
pact and  the  effectiveness  of  the  UN  against  the  U.S.  national 
interest--and  we  draw  the  inevitable  conclusions.   Insofar  as 
the  UN  takes  itself  with  the  same  seriousness,  and  pays  heed 
to  the  principles  and  mandates  of  the  Charter,  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  play  its  strong  role  within  the  UN  system  and  meet 
all  of  its  obligations  to  that  system.   To  the  extent  the  UN 
falls  short  of  meeting  this  test,  the  U.S.  obviously  retains 
the  option  of  exploring  alternative-  avenues  of  multinational 
cooperation. 
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What  the  UNESCO  Decision  Means,  and  Does  Not  Mean 

The  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  December  of 
1983  was  precise  and  specific:  it  laid  out  a  bill  of  particulars 
regarding  UNESCO's  deficiencies  and  suggested  the  directions  in 
which  meaningful  self-reform  might  proceed.   Before  that  decision 
was  taken  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  government,  nxomerous  au- 
thoritative sources  had  provided  massive  documentation--a  good 
deal  of  it,  indeed,  in  Backgrounders  published  by  The  Heritage 
Foundation.  Ambassador  Owen  Harries,  the  representative  of_ 
Australia  to  UNESCO  in  1982-83  and  how  my  senior  colleague  at 
the  Foundation,  has  contributed  critical  information  drawn 
from  his  personal  experience.  Most  recently,  Peter  Lengyel, 
for  22-years  the  editor  of  UNESCO's  International  Social  Sci- 
ence Journal,  authorized  the  publication  of  his  long  and  an- 
guished assessment  of  UNESCO's  failings  as  a  once-respected 
center  of  professionalism--an  assessment  in  the  form  of  his 
resignation  after  more  than  30-years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  organization.   For  more  than  a  year,  prior  to  the  Secre- 
tary's announcement  and  in  the  months  since.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Gregory  Newell  and  his  colleagues  in  the  International 
Organizations  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  State  have  been 
compiling  the  data  in  support  of  that  "bill  of  particulars" 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago.   Even  as  we  meet  today, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  under  way  an  exhaustive 
audit  of  the  UNESCO  operation--which  may  well  be  the  first 
such  to  which  UNESCO  has  ever  been  subjected.   We  all  await 
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GAO's  findings,  due  late  in  the  fall,  with  keen  interest.  And 
of  course,  within  UNESCO  itself,  various  executive  reviews  are 
in  process  which  may  lead  to  internal  reform. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  summarize,  all  of  this  documentary  evidence.   I  do  not  offer 
myself  as  a  UNESCO  expert.   In  the  course  of  my  own  work  at  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  I  dealt  with  UNESCO  only  at  arm's  length.   But 
I  have  studied  the  public  record,  and  a  bit  more,  and  I  have- 
talked  with  dozens  of  prof essionals--international  civil  ser- 
vants, members^  of  the  secretariat,  U.S.  representatives  to 
UNESCO  conferences--and  my  personal  conclusion  is  that  the 
U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  is  not  only  soundly-based  but  in 
a  very  real  sense  inevitable.   The  organization  is  so  deeply, 
so  basically  flawed  that  continued  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO 
as  it  has  become,  as  we  now  know  it,  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  U.S.  national  interest,  to  the  principles  which  UNESCO 
purports  to  serve--and  indeed  to  the  UN  system  itself.   On 
this  last  point,  I  want  to  be  especially  clear:  insofar  as 
we  continue  to  look  the  other  way  and  simply  tolerate  a  strat- 
egy within  UNESCO  or  any  other  UN  component  of  "damage  control", 
insofar  as  we  simply  write  off  the  possibility  of  real  and 
affirmative  accomplishment,  we  both  patronize  and  denigrate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  UN  system--we  relegate  the 
UN  to  the  status  of  a  minor  footnote  to  the  record  of  efforts 
since  World  War  II  to  construct  a  genuine,  effective  multilat- 
eral instrument  of  conflict-resolution  and  peace-keeping. 
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It  may  well  be  that  the  record  of  these  efforts  drives  us 
to  such  a  conclusion.   If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  however,  it 
would  seem  to  me  the  more  defensible  and  honorable  course  to 
profit  from  experience  and  start  over  again,  rather  than  to 
continue  to  shrug  off  the  failings  of  the  UN  system--in  this 
instance  UNESCO- -simply  as  "overheated  rhetoric"  or  to  fall 
back  on  the  excuse  that  UN  forums  provide  a  sort  of  theatre 
in  which  the  Third  World  can  "let  off  steam".   There  is  a 
particular  irony  in  such  reductionism  where  UNESCO  is  con-  — 
cerned--that  the  excesses  of  an  organization  dedicated  pre- 
cisely to  the  "life  of  the  mind,  precisely'to  ideas  and  their 
consequences,  should  be  disn\issed  simply  as  "rhetoric"  and  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  • 

What  then  does  the  UNESCO  decision  not  mean?   It  does  not 
mean  that  the  U.S.  regards  genuine  internal  reform  as  imposs- 
ible.  Unlikely  perhaps  in  the  near-term  but  not  impossible. 
The  ILO  or  International  Labor  Organization  analogy  may  be  in- 
structive.  In  1977,  the  U.S.  withdrew  from  the  ILO  for  reasons 
very  similar  to  the  bill  of  particulars  regarding  UNESCO;  in  a 
couple  of  years  fundamental  reform  did  in  fact  take  place,  and 
the  United  States  rejoined  the  ILO--a  far  better  ILO,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest. 

Nor  does  the  UNESCO  decision  mean  that  the  U.S.  is  on  the 
threshold  of  comparable  findings  with  regard  to  any  other  com- 
ponent of  the  UN  system.   In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  subject 
every  one  of  those  components--beginning  with  the  core  political 
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entities,  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  themselves-- 
to  the  same  rigorous  cost-benefit  analysis,  to  the  same  overdue 
process  of  reassessment;  and,  because  of  congressional  initia- 
tives as  reflected  in  PL  98-164  (enacted  November  22,  1983), 
just  such  a  reassessment  is  now  under  way  in  the  Executive 
Branch.   But  the  UNESCO  decision  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  first  shoe  dropping:  it  stands,  and  will  or  will  not 
be  fulfilled,  on  its  own  merits. 

And  on  those  of  UNESCO,  to  be  sure.   Among  all  the  charges 
leveled  against  the  present  administrative  leadership  of  the 
organization--in  the  most  literal  sense  an,  irresponsible,  self- 
perpetuating  clique,  operating  more  by  whim  than  by  rules--none 
is  more  devastating  than  that  its  cadre  of  skilled,  dedicated 
professionals  is  in  process  of  dissolution.   UNESCO  is  being 
transformed  into  an  advocacy  body.  And  its  core  ideology  is 
that  of  the  New  International  Economic  Order  so-called,  a 
parody  of  simplistic  Marxism  whose  central  tenet  is  that  the 
very  existence  of  wealth  and  economic  development  represents 
the  causal  link  with  poverty  and  underdevelopment.   The  chosen 
instrument  of  the  NIEO  is  redistributionism  gone  mad--a  sharing 
out  of  what  inevitably  would  become  a  diminishing,  supply  of 
golden  eggs,  with  no  provision  for  enhancing  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  goose.   The  same  ideology  is  applied  to  high 
technology,  to  the  vehicles  of  communication,  to  the  flow  of 
information,  even  to  something  identified  as  "culture".   I  am 
not  making  this  up.   I  am  not  exaggerating.   I  wish  I  were  in- 
deed: the  thrust  of  this  ideology  is  pervasive,  and  its  ve- 
hicle is  the  UNESCO  establishment,  world-wide. 
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There  are  those  as  I  have  suggested,  among  UNESCO's  cli- 
ent and  constituency  groups,  among  some  of  our  Western  allies, 
who  suggest  we  ought  not  to  take  this  "rhetoric"  too  seriously. 
They  point  out  that  the  rhetoric  is  contained  in  essentially 
meaningless,  non-self-implementing  resolutions  of  successive 
UNESCO  assemblies  and  conferences.   It's  just  theatre.   It's 
just  "letting  off  steam".   I  have  already  in  this  statement 
commented  on  the  self-contradictory,  self-destructive  charac- 
ter of  such  excuses,  _ 

But  in  any  case  the  matter  is  not  that  simple.   The  U.S. 
and  some  of  its  allies  in  UNESCO  may  occasionally  dilute  the 
resolutions  and  de-escalate  the  most  extreme  polemics--but  the 
proliferation  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  teaching  guides  and 
press  releases  goes  on  unabated  under  the  prestigious  aegis 
of  UNESCO;  the  films  and  radio  tapes  are  distributed  all  over 
the  world,  particularly  in  those  relatively  unsophisticated 
societies  where  the  authority  of  the  printed  word  and  of  the 
broadcast  message  go  largely  unchallenged;  the  conferences 
continue  to  assemble,  generally  in  luxury  venues,  at  enormous 
cost.   And  it  is  for  this  pernicious  output--with  a  nod  to 
"damage  control"--that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  lays  out, 25-cents 
of  every  UNESCO  dollar.   The  UNESCO  bureaucracy  is  virtually 
uncontrollable  under  the  present  regime.   "Damage  control" 
scarcely  affects  it.   It  is  this  reality  that  the  U.S.  with- 
drawal decision  addresses--and,  in  my  judgment,  not  a  moment 
too  soon. 
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Next  Steps,  Alternative  Vehicles 

Paramount  among  the  meanings  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  U.S.  withdrawal  decision  is  that,  by  this 
announced  intention,  the  American  government  and  people  are 
somehow  turning  their  backs  on  education,  science,  culture, 
and  the  cooperative  multinational  effort  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance the  life  of  the  mind--that  it  is  UNESCO  or  nothing.   The 
suggestion  is,  of  course,  ludicrous.   UNESCO  did  not  invent 
cross-border  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  within  and  _ 
among  the  learned  professions.   UNESCO  did  not  invent  educa- 
tional exchange  programs.   UNESCO  did  not  invent  the  inter- 
national marketplace  in  expertise.   UNESCO  did  not  even  in- 
vent multinational  conferences.   With  UNESCO  or  without  UNESCO 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  of  these  activities  would  go  on, 
in  all  likelihood  somewhat  more  selectively,  somewhat  more 
economically,  possibly  more  effectively.  And  at  far  less 
cost  in  "propaganda  overhead"- -that  is  almost  certain.   A 
good  deal  of  the  criticism  of  the  U.S.  decision  is  coming 
from  what  can  only  be  identified  as  vested  interests--from 
academic  and  intellectual  elites  in  this  country,  and  in  a 
number  of  Third  World  countries.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  concern  of  these  subsidized  elites  is  less 
"the  life  of  the  mind"  than  it  is  the  threatened  end  of  the 
non-stop  free  lunch  at  the  public  trough. 

Nor  does  the  U.S.  withdrawal  decision  necessarily  sig- 
nify any  intention  to  stop  or  even  to  reduce  the  American 
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investment  in  the  range  of  activities  that  have  operated  in 
the  last  several  decades  under  the  UNESCO  rubric.   Quite  the 
contrary:  this  decision  may  well  signify  a  strong  reaffirmation 
of  these  activities,  undertaken  bilaterally  or  regionally  or 
under  the  aegis  of  some  alternative  multinational  vehicle. 
The  possibilities  are  many  and  varied.   David  Brooks  Arnold's 
nascent  Multilateral  Policy  Council,  a  most  imaginative  draft 
scheme,  is  one  of  these:  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
Committee  will  be -soliciting  Mr.  Arnold's  testimony  on  a  future 
occasion.  Another  is  the  format  originally  conceived  for  the 
International -Program  for  the  Development- .of  Communications- - 
a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for ^promising  projects,  in  the  Third 
World  especially,  that. would  bring  together  those  who  possess 
communications  expertise  (from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors)  and  those  who  could  put  this  expertise  to  effective 
use.   These  are  only  two  possibilities.   The  horizon  is  un- 
limited. 

If  it  has  accomplished  nothing  else,  the  U.S.  decision 
to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  has  created  a  ferment  of  new  ideas- - 
a  sign  in  my  judgment  not  of  hostility  to  multinational  coop- 
eration but  of  health,  and  the  promise  of  a  more  -vigorous, 
more  effective  pursuit  of  the  objectives  to  which  UNESCO  was 
initially  dedicated.   Out  of  this  ferment  may  come  a  new, 
improved  UNESCO,  or  no  UNESCO  at  all.   That  is  of  little 
consequence.   What  does  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
objectives  be  pursued. 
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Mr.  Yatron  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Li- 
chenstein,  for  your  very  fine  statement. 

Now  we  will  call  on  Mr.  Levinson  for  his  statement.  Mr.  Levin- 
son. 

STATEMENT  OF  BURTON  S.  LEVINSON,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  OF  B'NAI 
B'RITH 

Mr.  Levinson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  name  is  Burton  Levinson,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
I  am  a  resident  of  California  and  an  attorney.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  and  to  indicate  to  this  body  that  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
supports  the  administration  position  on  the  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO. 

As  I  was  listening  to  Ambassador  Lichenstein's  comments,  I  was 
reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that  35  or  40  years  ago,  as  an 
undergraduate  student,  I  was  traveling  to  various  universities  on 
the  west  coast,  where  we  had  model  U.N.  conferences,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  our  efforts  at  that  time  and  our  wonderful  desires  and 
dreams  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  that  process,  we  could  see  a 
future  which  would  be  a  different  future  for  the  world.  How 
strange  it  is  to  be  before  this  body  today  in  1984  commenting  on 
the  fact  that,  seeing  what  has  occurred  during  the  last  30-some 
years,  that  it  hasn't  turned  out  as  we  dreamed,  and  that  we  believe 
the  United  States  should  withdraw. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  is  committed  to  the 
support  of  Western  values.  We  believe  those  values  are  constantly 
under  attack  in  UNESCO.  I  want  the  panel  to  appreciate,  and  this 
body  as  well,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessarily  harmful 
that  values  be  questioned.  That  is,  there  are  occasions  when  a 
dialog  is  a  good  thing. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  UNESCO  has  become  so  politi- 
cized that  it  has  been  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  Western  World, 
and  particularly  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  as  a  vehicle  for 
constantly  putting  us  in  a  position  of  almost  having  to  explain  or 
justify  our  commitment  to  those  Western  values. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  supported  the  original  mandate  of 
UNESCO.  UNESCO's  goals  were  in  harmony  with  the  goals  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League.  However,  we  believe  that  the  uniqueness 
of  that  mandate  does  not  prevent  us  from  changing  our  position  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  the  experiences  of  the  last  30-some  years 
have  proved  to  us  that  it  is  not  compatible  with  our  values  to  con- 
tinue our  involvement  in  UNESCO. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  are 
particularly  concerned  when  we  have  seen  UNESCO  used  so  often 
by  those  interests  which  are  as  well  anti-Israeli  and  supportive  of 
terrorists  and  terrorist  activities. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Mr.  Levinson's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Burton  S.  Levinson,  Chairman,  National  Executive 
Committee,  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Burton  S.  Levinson.  I  am  an  attorney  and  chairman  of 
the  national  executive  committee  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  a 
human  rights  organization  founded  in  1913  with  31  offices  in  the  United  States,  of- 
fices in  Paris  and  Jerusalem,  a  liaison  office  in  Rome  and  affiliated  offices  in  several 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  support  the  administration's  announced  intention  to 
have  the  United  States  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Like  its 
parent  organization  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO  has,  over  the  years,  veered  far 
from  its  original  mandate.  Rather  than  constructively  promoting  the  world's  cultur- 
al diversity  or  disseminating  scientific  advances  throughout  the  world  community,  it 
has  instead  degenerated  over  the  past  decade-and-a-half  into  a  highly  politicized 
forum  for  those  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Third  World  who  take  so  much  satisfaction  in 
criticizing  the  "imperialist  west".  UNESCO's  deliberations  have  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  countries,  often  led  by  the  organization's  leadership,  compete  to  see 
which  can  introduce  the  most  resounding  condemnation  of  free  democratic  institu- 
tions and  values. 

UNESCO's  unravelling  began  with  a  near  decade-long  propagandistic  war  on 
Israel  in  the  late  1960's.  Particularly  pernicious  was  its  campaign  against  Israel's 
archeological  excavations  in  its  capital  city  Jerusalem,  which  produced  lopnsided 
votes  against  the  Jewish  State.  This,  even  though  world-renowned  archaeologists 
and  scholars  time  and  again  spoke  of  the  utmost  care  and  sensitivity  of  the  Israeli 
excavations. 

Led  by  the  Arab  bloc,  UNESCO's  vote  in  1974  to  exclude  Israel  from  membership 
in  its  European  regional  group  was  tantamount  to  its  expulsion  from  the  organiza- 
tion, since  most  UNESCO  decisions  are  made  at  the  regional  level.  Largely  because 
of  U.S.  action — including  the  withholding  of  U.S.  funding  of  the  organization — did 
UNESCO  readmit  Israel  to  the  European  group  in  1976. 

Still,  the  anti-Israel,  politically  charged  hysteria  within  the  organization  contin- 
ued unabated.  In  1977  UNESCO  helped  to  underwrite  a  film  project  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  a  group  who  name  is  synonymous  with  international  ter- 
rorism. The  project  was  to  include  a  series  of  films  whose  theme  was  Israeli  "oppres- 
sion" of  the  Arabs  living  in  the  administered  territories  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

In  the  fall  of  1977,  UNESCO's  executive  council  decided  to  send  a  five  person  mis- 
sion to  investigate  education  and  culture  in  the  administered  territories.  The  mis- 
sion's report  was  never  released.  UNESCO's  Director  General,  Amadou  M'bow  de- 
cided not  to  make  the  report  public  saying  that  it  was  "political" — a  lame  excuse 
coming  from  so  highly  a  politicized  body.  The  real  reason — the  report  cast  Israel's 
educational  efforts  in  a  favorable  light. 

UNESCO  votes  have  taken  particular  aim  on  Jerusalem,  Israel's  capital.  In  Octo- 
ber 1980  at  UNESCO's  21st  Conference,  delegates  sought  to  deny  Israel  a  seat  in  the 
organization  in  response  to  the  Israeli  Parliament's  declaring  Jerusalem  its  "eternal 
capital."  At  the  same  time  UNESCO's  culture  and  communications  commission,  in  a 
vote  bordering  on  the  anti-semitic,  voted  to  condemn  Israel  for  its  "judaizing"  Jeru- 
salem. 

UNESCO  has  also  supported  the  Islamic  states  broadcasting  association,  which 
disseminates  blatantly  anti-semitic  programs. 

UNESCO's  activities  on  behalf  of  radical  third  world  countries  have  by  no  means 
been  limited  to  actions  seeking  to  undermine  the  Jewish  state  and  its  supporters.  At 
its  Belgrade  meeting  in  1980,  UNESCO's  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  aimed  at 
studying  ways  of  assisting  the  PLO  and  other  "liberation  movements"  to  improve 
their  propaganda  efforts.  A  total  of  $2  million  was  allocated  to  improve  communica- 
tions facilities  for  such  "liberation  movements";  the  groups  to  receive  funds  from 
this  special  allocation  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Arab  League  (including  the 
PLO)  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

And, 

As  if  to  symbolically  underline  the  drift  of  UNESCO's  political  orientation,  the 
organization  sponsored  a  conference  last  December  to  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Karl  Marx's  birth. 

UNESCO's  efforts  to  create  a  "new  world  information  order"  through  the  licens- 
ing of  reporters  and  a  requirement  of  press  support  for  the  policies  of  existing  gov- 
ernments whatever  those  policies  might  be  has  perhaps,  more  than  any  action, 
shown  the  organization  to  be  the  antidemocratic  apparatus  it  is.  Rather  than  seek- 
ing to  introduce  and  encourage  the  flowering  of  the  notion  of  a  free  press,  UNESCO 
has  cavalierly  and  mischievously  tampered  with  our  cherished  principles  of  freedom 
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of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  by  seeking  to  enact  press  limitations.  Even  its 
name — "new  world  information  order '  conjures  up  an  orwellian  chill  within  those 
who  see  in  its  promotion  the  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  client  states  and  those 
Third  World  nations  which  live  under  authoritarian  and  totalitarian  rule. 

The  United  States,  which  underwrites  fully  one-quarter  of  UNESCO's  burgeoning 
budget  has  had  its  voice  muffled  by  the  chorus  of  anti-westernism  heard  in  increas- 
ing volume  in  the  organizations's  deliberations.  Like  a  latter  day  Gulliver,  our 
nation  and  our  principles  have  been  overrun  by  UNESCO's  bloc-voting  stampedes. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  member  nations  of  UNESCO's  foot  only  2  percent  of  its  annual 
budget,  yet  when  banded  together  behind  the  Arab  or  Soviet  bloc  help  to  create  the 
mob-like  atmosphere  in  which  so  many  anti-western  votes  are  cast. 

Voting  procedures,  combined  with  bloated  budgets  and  virtually  unaccountable 
management  have  made  UNESCO  not  only  a  den  of  political  iniquity,  but  a  monu- 
ment to  bureaucratic  excesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Antidefamation  League  realized  over  four  years  ago  that  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  of  UNESCO,  given  its  present  political  orientation,  would  serve 
neither  our  country  nor  the  world  community  well.  Both  in  1980  and  1981  ADL's 
national  commission  and  national  executive  committee,  our  highest  policy-making 
bodies,  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  the  President  and  the  Congress  "to  withhold 
further  subvention  of  UNESCO  so  long  as  UNESCO  continues  to  politicize  its  ac- 
tions by  means  of  anti-western,  anti-democratic  attacks  in  violation  of  its  mandate". 

We  therefore  welcome  and  totally  support  the  administration's  decision  to  leave 
UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  through  such  forceful  and  assertive  action 
can  we  hope  to  make  clear  to  UNESCO  how  seriously  we  view  its  forays  into  parti- 
san polemics  and  the  unaccountability  in  its  financial  management.  We  should  not 
have  to  tolerate  the  pummeling  of  our  democratic  values  by  nations  who  would  do 
well  to  learn  from  us  the  lessons  of  what  those  values  mean  in  terms  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Until  UNESCO  indicates  that  it  seeks  a  return  to  its  original  mandate — to  make 
the  world  a  more  enlightened  place  in  which  to  live  and  work — we  believe  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  its  membership  rolls.  Our  25  percent  UNESCO 
subvention  might  then  be  turned  into  a  variety  of  programs  that  could  more  closely 
approximate  the  goals  set  out  by  UNESCO  at  its  founding  in  1946. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levinson,  for  your  im- 
portant statement. 
Now  we  would  Hke  to  call  on  Mr.  Bullen  for  your  statement,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANA  BULLEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  WORLD 

PRESS  FREEDOM  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Bullen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Dana  Bullen.  I  am  executive  director  of  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  unites  under  one  banner 
32  journalistic  organizations  on  5  continents,  making  it  a  strong 
global  voice  against  those  who  advocate  a  state-controlled  news 
media,  those  who  seek  to  deny  truth  in  news,  and  those  who  abuse 
newsmen.  As  an  important  part  of  our  work,  we  also  provide  prac- 
tical assistance  to  Third  World  media  that  need  it. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today,  particu- 
larly on  communications  issues  at  UNESCO,  to  complete  the  record 
on  this  subject  before  the  subcommittees. 

One  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee's  main  objectives  is 
to  be  a  watchdog  on  these  issues.  The  WPFC  has  had  delegations  at 
UNESCO,  nonaligned,  and  other  conferences,  where  independent 
news  media  have  been  under  critical  scrutiny  since  its  activation  in 
1976. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  effort  and  the  scope  of  the 
critical  scrutiny  that  has  required  such  attention,  the  WPFC  has 
been  at  such  meetings  in  Costa  Rica,  Nairobi,  Florence,  Sri  Lanka, 
Bogota,  Dubrovnik,  Venice,  Stockholm,  Panama,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
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Caracas,  Yaounde,  more  than  10  times  in  Paris,  Belgrade,  Mexico, 
Bucharest,  Tashkent,  and  Innsbruck. 

For  close  to  a  decade,  communications  issues  have  been  central 
to  the  work  of  UNESCO.  For  our  part,  we  believe  that  the  right  to 
know  is  a  fundamental  human  right  and  is  not  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions or  restrictions  by  governments  or  by  international  bodies. 

Restrictions  on  press  freedom  are  restrictions  on  the  people's 
freedom.  To  curtail  free  and  open  reporting  for  whatever  stated 
purpose — national  unity,  national  interest,  or  national  develop- 
ment— is  to  deny  the  people  participation  in  the  decisions  affecting 
their  destiny. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  nation  which  is  insuf- 
ficiently developed  or  its  citizens  unready  for  freedom  or  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  work  of  UNESCO  in  the  communications  field  has  been 
marked  by  controversy  and  confrontation,  in  our  view,  because  the 
organization  has  sought  compromises  between  differing  media  sys- 
tems in  ways  that  threaten  such  basic  principles  as  those  I've  men- 
tioned. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  has  taken  no  position  for 
or  against  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO,  but  too  often  it  has 
been  obliged  to  stand  against  ideas  bubbling  up  at  UNESCO  that 
threaten  press  freedom. 

Article  19  of  the  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
provides,  as  you  know,  that: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  infor- 
mation and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers. 

Those  who  believe  in  a  free  press  subscribe  to  article  19  and 
cannot  agree  to  proposals  that  would  compromise  or  diminish  it. 

When  the  United  States  announced  its  decision  to  withdraw  from 
UNESCO  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  WPFC's  chairman,  Harold 
Andersen  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  said. 

This  decision  is  based  on  a  number  of  considerations  and  was  taken  by  the  U.S. 
government,  not  by  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Andersen  went  on. 

There  have  been  serious  problems  at  UNESCO.  We  hope  this  sends  an  important 
message  which,  if  heeded,  might  make  such  a  withdrawal  unnecessary.  For  our  part, 
we  intend  to  continue  to  monitor  communications  issues  at  UNESCO  and  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  proposals  there  that  threaten  press  freedom. 

This  continues  to  be  our  position. 

At  the  last  general  conference  of  UNESCO,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  earlier  testimony,  there  were  some  gains  for  free  press 
principles.  These  included  inclusion  in  UNESCO's  program  of 
study  of  the  watchdog  role  of  the  press  and  of  censorship. 

With  Director  General  M'Bow's  help,  there  also  was  scuttling  of 
the  worst  Soviet  proposals  in  the  communications  field.  In  even- 
handed  fashion,  the  thrust  of  U.S.  proposals  also  was  blunted. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  and  it's  the  only  part  of  the 
story  that  is  in  your  record  up  to  this  point.  To  complete  this 
record  is  why  I  am  here  today. 

Numerous  code  word  projects  also  were  approved  for  UNESCO's 
program  that  seek  to  set  the  agenda  for  journalists.  These  include 
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work  on  codes  of  conduct,  safety  of  journalists,  a  right  to  communi- 
cate, working  conditions'  of  journalists,  participation  in  media 
management,  responsibility  of  journalists,  and  similar  open-ended, 
broadly  worded  code  phrases  that  have  meant  trouble  for  newsmen 
in  the  past. 

Codes  of  conduct,  for  instance,  if  made  mandatory,  would  strip 
journalists  of  their  independence.  Safety  of  journalists,  in  the  past, 
has  been  used  as  a  cover  for  schemes  to  license  reporters.  A  right 
to  communicate,  as  defined  at  the  last  UNESCO  meeting  on  this 
subject,  would  give  governments  broad  license  to  intrude  on  media 
operations. 

Participation  in  media  management  was  the  excuse  used  in  Peru 
by  a  former  military  government  there  to  confiscate  privately 
owned  newspapers. 

In  some  places,  responsibility  of  journalists  means  following  a 
story  wherever  it  goes.  In  other  places,  it  means  dropping  a  story 
the  minute  it  seems  to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  has  been,  it  is  true,  no  adoption  by  UNESCO  of  a  licensing 
of  journalists,  an  imposed  code  of  conduct,  binding  rules  for  the 
content  of  news,  or  similar  restrictive  proposals.  But  it  seems  in  too 
many  cases  this  has  been  only  because  member  states  with  a 
strong  free  press  tradition  and  non-governmental  organizations 
with  similar  views  have  successfully  fought  back  such  proposals. 
Without  these  often  difficult  struggles,  ideas  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  this  forum,  whatever  their  source,  would  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

UNESCO  is  a  potent  incubator  and  legitimizer  of  ideas.  While 
free  discussion  is  useful  and  often  illuminating,  ideas  that  have 
been  rejected  in  such  discussions  seem  to  come  back  again  and 
again.  Somebody  is  pushing  these  ideas.  Unfortunately,  individual 
countries  have  been  quick  in  some  cases  to  implement  what  has 
been  discussed  but  not  approved  at  UNESCO. 

One  wonders,  for  instance,  at  Zimbabwe's  recent  reported  threat 
to  prosecute  foreign  correspondents  who  write  what  are  considered 
negative  reports.  It  is  said  this  will  bring  about  balance  in  the  way 
the  Zimbabwe  story  is  being  told.  Or  one  might  wonder  at  South 
Africa's  proposal  a  while  back  for  a  mandatory  code  of  conduct, 
backed  by  criminal  penalties,  for  reporters  and  editors,  so  that 
news  should  be  presented  in  the  correct  context. 

I  could  give  dozens  of  similar  examples,  but  these  two,  I  hope, 
will  suffice  to  show  that  such  troubling  steps  appear  to  flourish  on 
the  rhetoric  in  Paris  and  carry  forward  into  threatening  practice 
ideas  heard  there,  justifying  these  steps  on  precisely  the  words 
spoken  there. 

For  instance,  there  now  are  11  Latin  American  countries  that  li- 
cense journalists  in  one  way  or  another.  UNESCO  has  published  a 
booklet  suggesting  specific  codes  of  conduct  that  might  be  adopted 
for  journalists.  It  is,  even  now,  supporting  a  new  move  to  examine 
working  conditions  of  journalists  and  the  matter  of  their  protec- 
tion. In  my  text,  you  will  notice  I  have  quotation  marks  around  the 
word  "protection." 

It  is,  even  now,  proposing  research  on  collective  rights  in  the  con- 
text of  new  communication  technology.  It  continues  efforts  to  eluci- 
date principles  for  a  new  world  information  order,  to  develop  criti- 
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cal  public  awareness  of  news  media,  to  integrate  communication 
into  development  planning,  to  help — I  should  have  quotes  around 
"help"  also — to  "help"  news  agencies  assess  the  relevance  of  the 
news  they  provide,  and  to  analyze  press  coverage  of  various  inter- 
ests that  concern  the  organization. 

Statements  by  UNESCO's  leaders  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
harness  the  press  should  be  applauded,  and  we  do  applaud  them 
when  they  are  made,  but  these  and  other  programs  of  the  organiza- 
tion, if  they  go  forward,  should  only  go  forward  in  ways  that  square 
with  UNESCO's  stated  commitment  to  a  free  flow  of  information, 
as  mandated  by  article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  We  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  one's  view  is  on  the  U.S.  decision  to  with- 
draw, the  record  at  UNESCO  on  communications  issues  should  not 
be  glossed  over,  should  not  be  obscured.  It  is  a  record  that  cries  out 
for  vigilence  in  defense  of  a  free  and  independent  press. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Bullen's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dana  Bullen,  Executive  Director,  World  Press 

Freedom  Committee 

I  am  Dana  Bullen,  executive  director  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee.  The 
WPFC  unites  under  one  banner  32  journalistic  organizations  on  five  continents, 
making  it  a  strong  global  voice  against  those  who  advocate  a  state-controlled  news 
media,  those  who  seeks  to  deny  truth  in  news  and  those  who  abuse  newsmen.  As  an 
important  part  of  our  work,  we  also  provide  practical  assistance  to  those  Third 
World  media  needing  it. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

One  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee's  main  objectives  is  to  be  a  watchdog 
for  the  free-world  media.  Continually  since  our  activation  in  1976,  the  WPFC  has 
had  delegations  at  UNESCO,  non-aligned  and  other  conferences  where  news  media 
have  been  under  critical  scrutiny.  The  WPFC  has  been  at  such  meetings  in  Costa 
Rica,  Nairobi,  Florence,  Sri  Lanka,  Bogota,  Dubrovnik,  Venice,  Stockholm,  Panama, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Caracas,  Yaounde,  more  than  ten  times  in  Paris,  Belgrade,  Mexico, 
Bucharest,  Tashkent  and  Innsbruck. 

I  myself  was  at  the  last  three  UNESCO  general  conferences,  the  1981  meeting  at 
UNESCO  headquarters  on  "protection"  of  journalists  and  key  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Progam  for  the  Development  of  Communication,  or  IPDC. 

In  addition,  in  cooperation  with  other  free-press  groups,  the  WPFC  maintains  a 
monitor  in  Paris  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  communications  issues  at  UNESCO  and 
at  other  major  international  organizations. 

For  close  to  a  decade,  communications  issues  have  been  central  to  the  work  of 
UNESCO.  For  our  part,  we  believe  that: 

The  right  to  know,  to  inform  and  to  be  informed,  is  a  fundamental  human  right. 
It  is  not  subject  to  qualifications  or  restrictions  by  governments  or  international 
bodies. 

The  function  of  a  free  press  is  to  serve  this  right  of  the  peoples  to  know.  Restric- 
tions on  press  freedom  are  restrictions  on  the  people's  freedom. 

A  free  press  also  serves  the  nation  by  promoting  open  discussion  of  the  issues 
facing  that  nation's  people.  To  curtail  free  and  open  reporting  for  whatever  stated 
purpose — national  unity,  national  interest  or  national  development — is  to  deny  the 
people  participation  in  the  decisions  affecting  their  destiny. 

All  people  are  entitled  to  a  free  press.  There  is  no  nation  which  is  insufficiently 
developed  or  its  citizens  unready  for  a  free  press. 

The  work  of  UNESCO  in  the  communication  field  has  been  marked  by  controver- 
sy and  confrontation,  in  our  view,  because  it  has  sought  compromises  between  dif- 
fering media  systems  in  ways  that  threaten  such  basic  principles. 

While  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  has  taken  no  position  for  or  against  a 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO,  it  too  often  has  been  obliged  to  stand  against  ideas 
bubbling  up  at  UNESCO  that  pose  dangers  to  press  freedom. 

Article  19  of  the  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  provides 
that:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right  in- 
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eludes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers." 

Those  who  believe  in  a  free  press  subscribe  to  Article  19  and  cannot  agree  to  pro- 
posals that  would  compromise  or  diminish  it. 

When  the  United  States  announced  its  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO,  the 
WPRC's  chairman,  Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
said:  "This  decision  is  based  on  a  number  of  considerations  and  was  taken  by  the 
U.S-  government,  not  by  the  news  media.  There  have  been  serious  problems  at 
UNESCO.  We  hope  this  sends  an  important  message  which,  if  heeded,  might  make 
such  a  withdrawal  unnecessary.  For  our  part,  we  intent  to  continue  to  monitor  com- 
munications issues  at  UNESCO  and  to  vigorously  oppose  any  proposals  there  that 
threaten  press  freedom." 

This  continues  to  be  our  position. 

At  the  last  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  there  were  some  gains  for  free  press 
principles.  These  included  inclusion  in  UNESCO's  program  of  study  of  the  "watch- 
dog" role  of  the  press  and  of  censorship.  With  Director-General  M'Bow's  help,  there 
also  was  scuttling  of  the  worst  Soviet  proposals  in  this  field. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  story. 

Numerous  code-word  programs  remained  in  UNESCO's  program  that  seek  to  set 
the  agenda  for  journalists.  These  include  work  on  "codes  of  conduct,"  "safety  of 
journalists,"  a  "right  to  communicate,"  "working  conditions"  of  journalists,  "partici- 
pation" in  media  management,  "responsibility '  of  journalists  and  similar  things 
that  have  meant  trouble  in  the  past. 

Codes  of  conduct,  if  made  mandatory,  would  strip  journalists  of  their  independ- 
ence. Safety  of  journalists,  in  the  past,  has  been  used  as  a  cover  for  schemes  to  li- 
cense them.  A  right  to  communicate,  as  developed  at  the  last  UNESCO  meeting  on 
this,  would  give  governments  broad  license  to  intrude  on  media  operations.  Partici- 
pation in  media  management  was  the  excuse  used  in  Peru  by  a  former  military  gov- 
ernment to  confiscate  privately  owned  newspapers.  In  some  places  responsibility  of 
journalists  means  following  a  story  wherever  it  goes.  In  other  places  it  means  drop- 
ping a  story  the  instant  it  seems  to  be  going  in  the  "wrong"  direction. 

iliere  has  been,  it  is  true,  no  adoption  by  UNESCO  of  a  licensing  of  journalists, 
an  imposed  code  of  conduct,  rules  for  the  content  of  news  or  various  other  troubling 
ideas. 

But  it  seems — in  too  many  cases — that  this  has  been  because  member  states  with 
strong  free-press  traditions  and  NGOs  with  similar  view  successfully  have  fought 
such  proposals.  Without  these  often-difficult  struggles,  ideas  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  this  forum — whatever  their  source — would  have  been  approved. 

UNESCO  is  a  potent  incubator  and  legitimizer  of  ideas.  While  free  discussion  is 
useful  and  often  illuminating,  ideas  that  have  been  rejected  in  such  discussions 
seem  to  come  back  again  and  again.  Unfortunately  individual  countries  also  have 
been  quick  in  some  CEises  to  implement  what  has  been  discussed — but  not  ap- 
proved—at UNESCO. 

One  wonders,  for  instance,  at  Zimbabwe's  reported  threat  to  prosecute  foreign  cor- 
respondents who  write  allegedly  "negative"  reports.  It  is  said  this  will  bring  about 
"balance"  in  the  way  the  Zimbabwe  story  is  being  told.  Or  one  might  wonder  at 
South  Africa's  proposal  for  a  mandatory  code  of  conduct  so  that  "news  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  the  correct  context."  Such  troubling  steps  appear  to  flourish  on  the  rheto- 
ric heard  in  Paris. 

There  now  are  11  Latin  American  countries  that  license  journalists  in  one  way  or 
another.  UNESCO  has  published  a  booklet  suggesting  specific  codes  of  conduct  that 
might  be  adopted.  It  is  supporting  a  new  move  to  examine  "working  conditions"  or 
journalists  and  the  problem  of  their  "protection."  It  is  proposing  research  on  "col- 
lective rights"  in  the  context  of  new  communication  technology.  It  continues  work 
to  "elucidate  principles"  for  a  NWICO,  to  develop  "critical  public  awareness"  of 
news  media,  to  "integrate  communication  into  development  planning,"  to  help  news 
agencies  assess  the  "relevance"  of  their  news  and  to  analyze  press  coverage  of  vari- 
ous issues. 

Statements  by  UNESCO's  leaders  that  they  have  no  desire  to  harness  the  press 
should  be  applauded. 

But  these  and  other  programs — if  they  go  forward — should  only  go  forward  in 
ways  that  square  with  UNESCO's  commitment  to  "a  free  flow  of  information"  as 
mandated  by  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  one's  view  on  the  U.S.  decision,  the  record  at  UNESCO  on 
communications  issues  should  not  be  glossed  over  or  obscured.  It  is  a  record  that 
cries  out  for  vigilance  in  defense  of  a  free  and  independent  press. 
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Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bullen. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Solomon  for  the  lead  questions,  but 
before  I  do  that,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  does  not  take  a  position  on  the  withdrawal? 

Mr.  Bullen.  We  have  not  taken  a  position  on  the  U.S.  decision 
to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  for  several  reasons.  First,  it's  a  Gov- 
ernment decision  based  on  reasons,  broad  reasons,  that  it  is  consid- 
ering; it  is  not  a  decision  taken  by  news  media.  But  more  impor- 
tantly for  our  organization,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  I 
think,  personally,  you  can  make  a  strong  case  on  either  side  of  it. 

Procedurally,  in  the  context  of  our  own  organization,  32  organi- 
zations on  five  continents  span  a  very,  very  wide  spectrum  of 
views,  and  our  affiliates  probably  would  not  agree  on  any  single  po- 
sition either  for  or  against  the  U.S.  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  here  to  express  in  as  emphatic  a 
manner  as  possible  that  the  communications  issue  in  UNESCO 
needs  close  scrutiny  and  does  pose  at  many  turns  threats  to  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  might  just  say  that  I  am  a  bit  surprised  at  that.  In 
fact,  I'm  shocked  at  the  committee.  From  the  work  that  I've  seen  of 
the  committee  in  the  past,  it  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  pressur- 
ing UNESCO  on  some  of  the  very  points  that  you  have  raised.  To 
come  before  a  congressional  committee  at  this  point  and  not  take  a 
position  just  seems  out  of  character.  It  kind  of  surprises  me. 

If  any  group  in  the  world  takes  a  positions  regularly,  editorially 
or  otherwise,  it  is  the  media,  and  your  testimony  points  out  that 
the  press  has  been  a  subject  of  major  concern  to  UNESCO.  For  you 
not  to  have  a  position  is  understandable,  and  that's  your  privilege, 
but  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  it. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  thank  the  chairman,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  gen- 
tlemen for  your  very  interesting  and  helpful  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  ask  the  first  question,  I'd  like  to  submit 
some  information  for  the  record,  an  unclassified  document  I  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department. 

It  is  a  telegram  from  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Science  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Director  General  of  UNESCO. 

Basically,  it  says  that  the  Netherlands  is  warning  the  Director 
General  that  if  reforms,  which  are  generally  agreed  to  be  neces- 
sary, are  not  carried  out,  or  are  not  carried  out  sufficiently,  and  in 
particular  if  this  should  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more  of 
the  member  states,  the  Netherlands  Government  will  again  have  to 
review  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  organization.^ 

Of  course,  here  they  are  talking  about  a  bill  of  particulars  of 
which  they  are  a  part  of  a  contact  group  which  everybody  wants 
action  on,  which  is  really  why  we  are  holding  these  hearings. 

But  I  guess  in  that  context,  I  would  like  to  ask  any  of  you  gentle- 
men, could  you  comment  on  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  UNESCO 
itself,  assuming  the  United  States  goes  ahead  and  does  withdraw? 
In  other  words,  what  is  likely  to  become  of  the  organization  with- 

'  See  app.  2. 
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out   United   States   restraints   on   it   and   without   our  guidance? 
Would  any  of  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  LiCHENSTEiN.  May  I  offer  at  least  to  begin  to  answer  that 
question?  Mr.  Solomon,  it  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  give  any 
kind  of  a  definitive  answer. 

One  thing  that  would  happen  immediately  is  that  UNESCO 
would  be  25  percent  poorer  than  it  is  today.  That  would  amount  to 
$65  or  $70  million  a  year  in  terms  of  its  present  administrative 
budgets.  That  would  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  sums  of 
money  available  to  UNESCO. 

I  think  also  of  a  more  dramatic  impact  on  UNESCO  of  a  U.S. 
withdrawal— and  again  I  look  back  to  the  ILO  analogy. 

The  United  States  withdrew  from  the  ILO  in  1977,  presented  a 
bill  of  particulars,  insisted  on  very  fundamental  reform  of  the  orga- 
nization, and  the  depoliticization  of  its  work,  and  the  ILO  reexam- 
ined itself,  made  reforms,  and  began  shaping  up,  and  within  2 
years  the  United  States  felt  it  was  not  only  possible  but  appropri- 
ate to  return,  and  we  have  been  effective  members  of  the  ILO 
since. 

I  think  the  more  dramatic  impact  on  UNESCO  of  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal would  be  to  force  attention  on  the  bill  of  particulars,  to 
permit  no  evasion  of  meeting  the  criticisms  and  of  concentrating 
on  fundamental  reform. 

It  could,  in  the  end,  be  the  most,  and  possibly  the  only,  effective 
enforcement  tool  for  the  kind  of  reform  that  the  United  States  and 
24  other  Western  countries,  and  now  the  Netherlands,  have  all  em- 
phasized will  be  important,  even  essential,  in  order  to  elicit  their 
continued  support. 

Mr.  Mica.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Mica.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  there  is  a  live  record- 
ed quorum  call.  We  will  proceed  for  about  5  more  minutes  and 
then  recess  for  15  minutes  and  then  go  to  the  floor.  Please  proceed, 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bullen,  the  subcommittee  is  also  conducting  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  a  set  of  consumer  protection  guidelines  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  considering.  What  is  prompting  this  zeal  among  U.N.  agen- 
cies to  act  as  self-appointed  international  regulators?  Is  there  any 
justification  or  mandate  for  this  under  the  U.N.  charter,  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Bullen.  Well,  I  think  there  is  in  the  communications  field 
justification  in  both  the  charter  and  the  constitution  of  UNESCO 
for  consideration  of  communications  issues. 

What  I  think  has  led  to  problems  is  the  attempt  to  prescribe 
rules  or  regulations  for  everybody  on  sensitive  subjects  affecting 
basic  rights  on  which  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  world. 

It  does  no  good  to  blink  at  the  fact  that  the  press  is  free  in  some 
countries  and  the  press  is  controlled  in  other  countries. 

In  three-quarters  of  the  world — two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of 
the  world's  countries — the  government  controls  or  significantly  in- 
fluences the  content  of  the  news.  Those  governments  are  represent- 
ed at  the  United  Nations  and  at  UNESCO.  Perhaps  they  think  this 
is  a  good  idea  for  everybody.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  for  ev- 
erybody. 
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I  think  that  the  effort  at  rulemaking  that  you  allude  to  is  per- 
haps one  part  of  an  approach  to  change  the  way  the  world  oper- 
ates, and  the  avenue  being  taken,  if  I  could  use  an  analogy,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  avenue  that  has  been  taken  in  our  own 
country,  in  what  is  sometimes  called  "the  war  on  crime." 

There  are  two  ways  to  fight  crime.  One  way  is  to  chip  away  at 
the  Constitution.  The  other  way  is  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  crime. 
One  way  is  cheap;  one  way  is  expensive.  One  way  limits  rights;  one 
way  does  not  limit  rights.  One  way  does  not  work;  one  way  does 
work. 

I  think,  in  attempting  to  set  regulations  for  everybody  on  sub- 
jects upon  which  there  is  no  agreement,  the  organizations  that  you 
mention,  sir,  are  trying  to  achieve  results  on  the  cheap  that  re- 
quire a  different  approach. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Levinson,  your  prepared  statement  cites  a  UNESCO  confer- 
ence held  last  December  to  commemorate  the  life  of  Karl  Marx. 

What  was  the  tone  of  the  conference?  How  was  the  conference 
typical  of  what  goes  on  in  UNESCO,  and  are  such  conferences 
common?  And  just  in  finishing  that  up,  you  might  just  tell  me,  has 
there  been  any  substantive  indication  in  the  past  year  that  the 
basic  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Western  orientation  of  UNESCO  has  in 
any  way  abated? 

Mr.  Levinson.  Let's  start  with  the  last  question.  No.  The  reports 
that  we  have  received  indicate  that,  in  fact,  UNESCO  continues  in 
its  position  as  being  a  vehicle  which  has  been  almost  taken  over  by 
a  Third  World  and  Soviet  bloc  mentality,  which  is  often  anti-Semit- 
ic. 

In  terms  of  the  reference  you  made,  Mr.  Solomon,  to  the  Karl 
Marx  birth  commemoration,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  similar 
events  that  have  taken  place,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  point  that  I 
just  made. 

It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  unique  matter  that  the  halls  of 
UNESCO  and  the  imprimatur  of  respect  that  organization  should 
bring  to  world  important  matters  would  be  used  in  order  to  com- 
memorate such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Yes? 

Mr.  Yatron.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Solomon.  Oh,  I'd  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Yatron.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Did  UNESCO  commemorate  George  Washington's  birthday? 

Mr.  Levinson.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mica.  This  is  a  subject,  I  understand,  of  great  concern  to  my 
colleagues.  Is  there  anyone  here  representing  the  executive  branch 
who  could  tell  us  if  UNESCO  has  similar  types  of  celebrations  for 
Western  and  non- Western  leaders? 

Staff,  do  we  have  any  information? 

Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  represent  the  administra- 
tion, but  to  my  knowledge,  they  haven't.  That's  why  I  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  Mica.  On  balance,  from  the  chairman's  perspective,  if  indeed 
there  are  some  celebrations  that  recognize  certain  non- Western  or 
communist  leaders,  as  well  as  some  American  or  democratic  lead- 
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ers,  that  might  lend  some  perspective  to  this.  If  that  is  the  only 
celebration  they  have  ever  had,  then  certainly  I  would  understand 
the  great  concern.  ^ 

I  think  at  this  time,  if  the  gentleman  has  no  further  questions, 
the  subcommittees  will  recess  for  15  minutes,  and  then  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  questions. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Mica.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

As  we  left,  I  understood  Mr.  Solomon  had  completed  his  ques- 
tions. I'd  like  now  to  call  on  Mr.  Yatron  for  any  questions  he  may 
have. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Lichenstein,  before  your  affiliation  with  the  Herit- 
age Foundation,  you  were  with  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York.  What  were  your  duties,  and  how  long  did  you 
serve  with  the  U.S.  Mission? 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  I  was  at  the  U.S.  Mission  as  the  alternate  U.S. 
representative  for  special  political  affairs,  and  the  deputy  United 
States  representative  at  the  U.N.  Security  Council  for  3  years,  from 
February  1981,  until  March  1984. 

My  duties  involved  largely  backing  up  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
as  her  deputy  at  the  Security  Council  and  also  supervising  the 
public  information  activities  and  also  the  security  activities,  the  ac- 
tivities at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  involved  with  the 
security  of  the  mission  and  liaison  with  security  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Yatron.  And  how  long  did  you  serve,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  Three  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Have  you  ever  served  on  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
UNESCO  or  on  a  delegation  to  a  UNESCO  conference? 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  No,  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Levinson,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  views  you  have  ex- 
pressed, I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  of  an  editorial  from  the  French 
newspaper  "Tribune  Juive,"  from  February  3,  1984,  called  "Israel 
feels  more  at  home  with  UNESCO,"  that  reports  on  a  conversation 
between  Israel's  ambassador  to  UNESCO,  Mr.  Shamir,  and  the 
UNESCO  Director  General.  The  tone  is  positive,  and  the  editorial 
says  that  a  new  atmosphere  has  developed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  made  part  of  the  record  today.  ^ 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this,  Mr.  Levinson? 

Mr.  Mica.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Yatron.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this,  Mr.  Levinson? 

Mr.  Levinson.  I  have  read  the  article.  It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion that  you  raise. 

Certainly  the  position  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  based  in 
this  country  and  what  we  have  seen  in  terms  of  UNESCO  allow  us 
the  opportunity  to  testify  as  we  have  today  and  point  out  to  this 


'See  p.   68   for   text   of  letter   from   Herscelle   S.   Challenor,   Director,   Liaison   Office   of 
UNESCO,  discussing  UNESCO's  activities  commemorating  personalities  of  historical  events. 
*See'app.  3. 
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panel  and  to  this  body  our  concerns  that  the  UNESCO  processes 
have,  in  fact,  become  distorted. 

I  would  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  article  that  you  have  now 
placed  in  the  record,  perhaps  from  a  perspective  of  France,  and  ob- 
serving perhaps  some  changes  that  may  have  started  in  UNESCO, 
is  more  optimistic  than  I  am. 

None  of  us,  as  I  have  suggested  in  my  opening  comments,  nor 
any  of  the  members  of  this  panel  have  any  glee  or  any  tremendous 
enthusiasm  for  saying  that  the  UNESCO  process  has  become  dis- 
torted. 

Different  organizations  or  different  countries  with  different  per- 
spectives have  different  attitudes.  The  Anti-Defamation  League's 
position — and  that's  the  organization  I  represent  today — having  ob- 
served 30-some  years  of  the  processes  that  we  have  reported  to  you, 
believe  that  the  administration's  position  is  the  best  position  for 
this  country  to  take. 

Mr.  Yatron.  If  the  United  States  withdraws  from  UNESCO, 
would  you  expect  that  Israel  would  follow  suit,  and,  if  not,  how 
would  Israel's  interest  in  UNESCO  be  protected? 

Mr.  Levinson.  I  cannot  speak  for  Israel.  I  don't  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  would  do,  and  I'm  sorry  that  I  cannot  respond. 

Mr.  Mica.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Yatron.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Just  on  that  point,  do  you  know  of  any  official  posi- 
tions taken  on  the  UNESCO  question  by  the  Israeli  Government? 
Have  they  said  an5d:hing  about  our  decision  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  Levinson.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bullen,  based  on  your  observation  of  the  UNESCO  confer- 
ence last  year,  how  did  the  communications  issue  fare?  Was  there  a 
basis,  in  your  view,  for  U.S.  withdrawal  solely  for  reasons  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  UNESCO's  general  conference? 

Mr.  Bullen.  It  depends  very  much  what  type  of  yardstick  you 
use.  I  have  looked  at  it  various  ways. 

One  of  the  earlier  witnesses  before  these  subcommittees  ran  a 
checklist  of  his  own  on  gains  and  losses,  and  if  you  add  up  the 
gains  and  subtract  the  losses,  you  end  up  with  an  arbitrary  figure 
of  plus  11  in  the  communications  field,  which  doesn't  mean  much, 
but  I'll  try  to  put  it  in  perspective. 

If  you  work  another  correlation  on  issues  that  at  the  general  con- 
ference seemed  important  on  communications  subjects,  and  you 
add  up  the  gains  and  the  losses,  you  end  up  with  plus  1 — not  quite 
the  same  as  plus  11. 

If  you  take  the  U.S.  position  going  into  the  meeting  of  what  they 
hoped  to  accomplish  and  how  these  particular  issues  were  handled, 
you  end  up  with  a  minus  2. 

If  you  take,  as  I  have  taken,  the  issues  that  seemed  to  present 
press  freedom  questions  going  into  the  conference,  both  those  that 
were  acted  on  and  those  that  passed  through  untouched  because 
there  was  no  action  taken  and  they  were  approved  as  part  of  the 
total  program,  adding  up  the  gains  and  losses  there,  you  end  up 
with  minus  6.5,  which  is  probably  a  little  more  specific  than  one 
needs  to  be. 
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So  in  terms  of  the  communications  issue  itself,  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  you  look  at  the  whole  universe  or  the 
battle  over  resolutions  offered  at  the  conference,  or  at  UNESCO's 
program,  or  at  any  particular  set  of  interests  that  are  expressed. 

At  the  general  conference  itself,  the  question  was  indeed  asked 
whether  the  action  on  the  communications  issues  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  U.S.  withdrawal,  and  at  that  time  I  said  that  I  felt 
that  the  actions  at  the  conference  did  not  constitute  such  a  severe 
attack  on  press  freedom  as  to  justify  a  U.S.  withdrawal. 

That  has  been  widely  quoted.  What  has  been  largely  ignored, 
twice  in  testimony  before  your  subcommittees,  is  the  remainder  of 
the  statement  in  which  I  said,  "But  many  problems  remain."  I 
then  listed  all  of  the  code  word  programs  that  I  have  discussed 
today. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bullen. 

May  I  ask  you,  would  you  be  willing  to  make  those  calculations 
that  you  just  quoted  from  available  to  the  two  subcommittees? 

Mr.  Bullen.  I  certainly  would.  ^ 

Mr.  Yatron.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  I  would  like  to  make  two  unanimous  consent  requests  to 
submit  things  for  the  record:  One,  a  letter  Congressman  Mike 
Lowry  and  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  M'Bow  answering  a 
series  of  questions  we  addressed  to  him  on  the  UNESCO  issue,  and, 
two,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Library 
Association  expressing  support  for  a  bill  I  have  introduced  that 
calls  for  a  1-year  delay  of  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Mica.  Each  of  the  items  mentioned  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record,  without  objection. 

Mr.  Leach.  Fine.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 


'  The  information  is  on  file  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Orga- 
nizations. 
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united  nations  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  organization 
organizacibn  de  las  naciones  unidas  para  la  educaci6n,  la  ciencia  y  la  cultura 
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12  JUL  1984 


Dear  Congressmen  Leach  and  Lovry, 

It  was  a  valuable  experience  for  me  to  meet  with  you  during  my 
recent  trip  to  Washington  in  April  1984.  Your  letter  of  13  April  1984 
refers  to  some  of  the  comments  made  about  Unesco  programmes  and  pro- 
cedures by  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  in  his  28  December  1984 
letter  to  me.  Thus,  your  letter  provides  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
expand  on  some  of  the  points  we  discussed  in  April. 

Before  I  address  these  issues,  however,  allow  me  to  comment  upon 
the  results  of  the  119th  session  of  the  Executive  Board,  which  completed 
its  work  on  26  May.   Some  of  the  Board's  discussions  focussed  on  the 
activities  and  prospects  of  Unesco.  As  part  of  a  continuing  review  pro- 
cess, and  bearing  in  mind  the  concerns  expressed  by  certain  Member  States, 
I  decided  to  establish  five  advisory  working  groups,  several  of  which 
will  include  persons  from  outside  Unesco,  plus  Secretariat  officials 
and  consultants,  who  will  make  recommendations  that  could  improve  the 
Organization's  personnel,  recruitment  and  management  systems,  the  budget- 
ary practices  and  techniques,  the  evaluation  of  programme  effectiveness, 
public  information  activities,  and  ascertain  whether  there  are  existing 
programmes  that  overlap  or  duplicate  other  programmes  or  programme 
components.  The  recommendations  from  these  groups  and  those  proposals 
which  I  shall  implement  will  be  reported  to  the  l^Oth  dession  of  the 
Executive  Board,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Paris  from  26  September 
to  19  October  1984. 

In  addition' f<r  the  five. groups  which  I  have  established,  tho 
Executive  Board  created  its  own  temporary  committee  of  13  morabers, 
which  will  also  consider  the  Organization's  structural  relations  between 
the  Executive  Board  and  the  Secretariat  plus  future  programme  and  pro- 
gramming activities.  The  Board's  committee  will  also  send  to  the  120th 
session  of  the  Board  its  "  recommendations  and  concrete  measures  designed 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  Organization"  .   I  believe  that  the 
above  two  developments  could  establish  a  basis  for  a  t:omprehRnsiye 
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aseesGinent  of  the  working  of  Unesco  and  the  mechanism  that  will  identify 
the  process  by  which  constructive  changes  could  occur.   I  have  included 
a  copy  of  my  oral  report  to  the  Board  plus  the  Decisions  that  were 
approved.  When  the  final  report  of  the  session  is  available,  I  shall 
send  you  a  copy. 

As  indicated  during  our  conversation  in  Washington,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  Utiited  States  will  remain  a  member  of  Unesco. 
In  the  interests  of  peace  and  international  understanding,  I  would  hope 
that  universality  of  membership  in  the  United  Nations  system  would  not 
be  allowed  to  become  a  vague  concept  lacking  meaningful  acceptance 
among  the  Member  States. 

Allow  me  now  to  comment  on  the  points  highlighted  in  your  letter, 
namely  politicization,  statist  concepts,  budget  growth  and  Unesco  manage- 
ment practices. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  that  the  Organization  has  politi- 
cized traditional  subject  areas,  it  should  be  clear  that  Unesco,  like 
other  international  organizations,  is  necessarily  political,  since  the 
views  expressed  by  Member  States  represent  the  official  positions  of 
their  governments.   The  161  Member  States,  much  like  your  A35  Represent- 
atives in  the  United  States  Congress,  come  from  different  regions  of 
the  world  and  from  different  cultures  and  therefore  have  divergent 
points  of  view,  interests  and  concerns.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to 
recall  that,  until  1954,  members  of  Unesco 's  Executive  Board  were 
independently  elected  from  among  intellectuals,  scientists,  artists, 
technical  societies  and  academicians  and  served  in  their  personal  capa- 
city.  Thereafter,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  Constitution  initiated 
principally  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Executive  Board 
members  became  representatives  of  governments.  It  would  appear  essential 
to  support  the  concept  of  freedom  of  speech  whereby  sovereign  Member 
States  are  provided  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views.  Nevertheless, 
there  should  be  a  clear  distinction  between  statements  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  particular  Member  States  and  the  decisions  adopted  by  the 
Unesco  General  Conference  which  determines  the  course  of  action  to  be 
followed  by  the  Secretariat  in  conducting  the  Organization's  activities 
and  implementing  its  programmes.   Such  statements  need  not  be  ascribed 
exclusively  to  Unesco  as  an  Organization. 

In  order  to  prevent  contentious  issues  from  dividing  the  Member 
States  in  the  General  Conference  or  the  Executive  Board,  I  proposed  to 
the  General  Conference  in  1976  that  it  establish  a  Drafting  and 
Negotiation  Group,  composed  of  equal  representation  from  the  six  geo- 
graphical groups,  which  would  examine  all  draft  resolutions  that  were 
controversial  or  sensitive  and  negotiate  a  compromise  text  that  could 
be  approved  by  consensus.   This  Drafting  and  Negotiation  Group  has 
functioned  effectively  since  1976  and  has  served  to  defuse  divisive 
issues.   Composed  as  it  is  of  equal  representation  from  each  of  the  six 
geographical  groups,  the  Drafting  and  Negotiation  Group  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  interests  of  the  Western  industrialized  countries, 
the  Eastern  European  countries  and  the  developing  countries. 
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In  the  context  of  politicization,  you  make  specific  reference  to 
such  issues  as  disarmament,  people's  rights  and  support  for  the  PLO. 
Unesco's  Constitution  provides  the  authority  for  the  Organization  to 
examine  questions  of  peace  and  security.  As  you  recall,  it  was  the 
American  poet,  Archibald  MacLeish,  who  is  credited  with  contributing 
the  most  frequently  quoted  line  of  the  Unesco's  Constitution,  i.e. 
"  Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  defences  of  peace  must  be  constructed"  .   In  addition,  the  Consti- 
tution states,  "  the  purpose  of  the  Organization  is  to  contribute  to 
peace  and  security  by  promoting  collaboration  among  the  nations  through 
education,  science  and  culture"  .  Unesco  undertakes  its  activities 
for  peace  and  disarmament  strictly  within  these  specific  fields.  More- 
over, in  its  resolution  37/38,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
specifically  called  upon  Unesco  to  consider  "  measures  aimed  at  streng- 
thening the  ideas  of  international  co-operation  for  disarmament  through 
research,  education,  information,  communication  and  culture"  . 

It  would  appear  that  the  controversy  over  peoples'  rights  is 
related  to  an  east-west  or  north-south  perception  of  the  evolving  con- 
cept of  human  rights. 

The  US  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitutions  of  Member 
States,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Constitution  of  Unesco, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  that  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights  inspired  by  the  Declaration,  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
source  of  all  power  resides  in  the  people  and  that  the  people  as  such 
have  rights.  The  first  article  of  both  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  states  inter  alia: 

"All  peoples  have  the  right  of  self-determination.  By  virtue 
of  that  right  they  freely  determine  their  political  status 
and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment" . 

The  US  Declaration  of  Independence  begins,  "We,  the  people"  ;  the 
Preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  states,  "  We,  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations"  ;  the  Constitution  of  Unesco  says,  "The  govern- 
ment of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Constitution  on  behalf  of  their 
peoples  declare..."  . 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
people  threatened  the  lives,  not  only  of  violated  individuals,  but  of 
an  entire  community  distinguished  from  other  communities  only  by  its 
religion  and  its  cultural  traditions  which  identified  it  as  a  special 
group.   Extermination  was  not  individual  but  collective.   The  notion  of 
group  rights,  which  exists  in  American  jurisprudence,  and  has  been 
manifested  through  class  action  suits,  is  in  fact  inspired  by  the 
concepts  of  individual  rights,  embodied  in  your  Constitution.  Without 
the  rights  of  peoples,  human  rights  are  in  danger  of  remaining  purely 
formal.  Without  human  rights,  the  rights  of  peoples  cannot  constitute 
a  recourse  against  injustice  or  tyranny. 
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Nevertheless,  recognizing  the  concerns  expressed  about  the 
concept  of  peoples'  rights,  in  1983  at  the  22nd  General  Conference, 
a  United  States  amendment  to  the  198A-1985  Programme  and  Budget  was 
approved  which  had  the  effect  of  distinguishing  between  traditional 
human  rights  "  which  are  universally  accepted"  ,  and  the  concept  of 
peoples'  rights  which,  it  was  decided,  required  additional  study. 
This  development  could  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
divergent  views  are  reconciled  in  a  harmonious  and  conciliatory  spirit. 

Support  for  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  is  expressed 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  3212  (XXIX)  of 
14  October  1974,  where  the  Organization  is  described  as  "  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestinian  peoples"  ;  it  has  been  invited  to  send 
observers  to  the  Unesco  General  Conference  and  other  meetings.   During 
the  period  1981  to  1983,  Unesco  has  assisted  Palestinians  in  educational 
and  cultural  endeavours  which  are  traditional  areas  of  Unesco's  compe- 
tence.  Assistance  provided  has  been  mainly  in  the  form  of  fellowships 
for  Palestinian  students  to  study  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  the  assertion  that  Unesco  fosters  statist  concepts 
and  by  extension  is  hostile  to  a  free  market  and  a  free  press,  the 
Unesco  General  Conference  has  never  taken  any  decision  that  reflects 
such  views.   Indeed,  at  the  21st  General  Conference,  held  in  1980, 
Resolution  4/19  included  in  the  eleven  suggested  elements  upon  which 
a  new  world  information  and  communication  order  could  be  based,  such 
points  as  freedom  of  the  press  and  information,  the  freedom  of  journal- 
ists and  all  professionals  in  the  communication  media,  as  a  freedom 
inseparable  from  responsibility. 

Contrary  to  widely  held  popular  misperceptions,  Unesco  has  never 
adopted  any  resolution  calling  for  the  licensing  of  journalists  nor 
of  the  establishment  of  any  codes  of  conduct  for  media  professionals. 
Statements  made  by  representatives  of  governments  on  various  proposals 
that  are  not  sanctioned  nor  approved  by  the  General  Conference  should 
not,  in  my  view,  be  considered  as  decisions  taken  by  Unesco. 

The  charge  of  unrestrained  budgetary  expansion  should  be  examined 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  The  Unesco  budget  approved  by  the  General 
Conference  on  25  November  1983  by  a  vote  of  110  in  favour,  1  against 
and  8  abstentions  amounts  to  $  374,410,000  for  the  two-year  period 
1984-1985  or  $  187,205,000  per  annum.   Compared  with  the  budget  for 
1982-1983  of  $  430,657,000,  it  is  clear  to  see  that  the  Unesco  budget 
has  been  reduced  by  $  56,247,000  or  by  13%.  This  budget  reduction, 
the  largest  budget  reduction  ever  made  in  Unesco  or  in  any  other  U.N. 
Organization  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  made  possible  primarily  by  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  United  States  dollar,  vis-a-vis  other 
currencies  and  particularly  the  French  franc  in  which  over  60%  of 
Unesco's  budget  is  expended. 

It  may  be  useful  to  comment  briefly  on  the  rate  of  real  growth 
provided  for  in  the  1984-1985  programme  and  budget  because,  even  though 
the  absolute  level  of  the  budget  decreased,  it  has  been  possible, 
pursuant  to  specific  directives  from  the  Executive  Board,  to  make  provi- 
sion in  the  1984-1985  programme  and  budget  for  3,6  %  real  programme  growth. 
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The  Uncsco  Progranme  and  Budget,  like  that  of  other  United  Nations 
Organizations,  included  provisions  for  progrannnes,  inflation,  currency 
fluctuations  and  capital  expenditures.  Under  such  a  concept,  it  is 
possible  to  isolate  and  indicate  programme  growth  as  distinct  from 
other  factors.  Regarding  programme  growth,  the  General  Conference  at 
its  fourth  extraordinary  session  (in  decision  4XC/3/01)  instructed 
the  Director-General  to  plan  and  submit  the  1984-1985  progranme  budget 
on  the  basis  of  a  4  to  6X   real  programme  growth.  On  the  basis  of  these 
instructions,  the  initial  1984-1985  programme  and  budget  provided  for 
a  rate  of  real  growth  of  6.1%  but  the  General  Conference  in  its  22  C/ 
Resolution  16.0  adopted  a  1984-1985  programme  budget  ceiling  of 
$  374,410,000  thus  reducing  the  rate  of  real  growth  to  3.6Z. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Unesco  1984-1985  programme  budget, 
it  might  be  useful  to  compare  the  increase  in  Unesco 's  budget  with  the 
budgets  of  some  other  major  United  Nations  agencies  for  the  same  period. 
For  example,  the  1984-1985  budget  for  the  ILO  increased  by  4Z  over  that 
for  1982-1983,  FAO's  increased  by  15%  and  WHO's  increased  by  11%,  while 
Unesco's  budget,  as  already  explained,  decreased  by  13%. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  United  States  contribution  to 
Unesco  for  1984  will  decrease  from  $  49,790,000  paid  in  1983,  to  an 
amount  of  $  25,084,820.  This  reduction  in  the  United  States  contribution 
results  from  the  lower  overall  budget  level  as  well  as  a  credit  of 
$  17,703,250  which  the  United  States  will  receive  as  its  share  of  a 
$  70,813,000  refund  made  to  Member  States  in  1984  because  of  budget 
savings  resulting  from  currency  fluctuations. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  assertion  that  there  are 
management  problems  in  Unesco  which,  as  it  is  stated,  are  "  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  eighty  percent  of  the  budget  is  spent  in  Paris,  eighty 
percent  of  the  staff  is  located  there,  there  is  little  real  evaluation, 
meaningful  priorities  are  frequently  not  established"  . 

The  management  structure  and  management  practices  of  Unesco  have 
been  reviewed  on  numerous  occasions  and  I  have  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  this  question.  The  Director-General  can  make  realignment 
in  the  Organization's  structure  and  I  have  made  changes  when,  after 
careful  investigation,  it  has  been  determined  that  an  improved  structure 
would  produce  better  results  and  speedier  project  implementation.  In 
the  past,  changes  have  been  made  infrequently  so  as  to  provide  stabi- 
lity and  to  reduce  confusion  regarding  lines  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. Major  structural  changes  are  made  after  consultation  with  the 
Executive  Board  even  though  these  prerogatives  are  assigned  to  the 
Director-General.  If  suggestions  or  concrete  proposals  are  received 
which  could  improve  the  Organization's  management,  I  would  give  these 
suggestions  or  proposals  every  consideration.  Organizations,  like 
people,  rarely  reach  conditions  of  perfection  in  which  no  further  improve- 
ment is  possible.  Unesco  can  change  and  Unesco  can  improve. 
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There  are  several  factors  that  explain  why  approximately  78%  of 
the  budget  is  expended  at  the  Paris  Headquarters  and  22Z  away  from 
Headquarters.   I  might  add  that  these  rates  are  neither  new  nor 
surprising.   Since  most  of  Unesco's  activities  are  intellectual  and 
global  in  scope,  it  is  normal  that  much  of  this  work  should  take  place 
at  the  Paris  Headquarters.   Also  since  Unesco's  intergovernmental 
legislative  machinery  is  centralized  in  Paris  and  a  large  number  of 
Member  States  maintain  permanent  delegations  accredited  to  Unesco  at 
its  Paris  Headquarters,  traditionally,  the  major  share  of  Unesco's 
budget  has  been  expended  in  Paris.   A  basic  function  of  the  Secretariat 
is  to  service  meetings  that  are  convened  at  the  Paris  Headquarters 
because  it  is  more  efficient  and  economical  to  operate  in  such  a 
fashion.   Even  when  such  meetings  are  held  away  from  Headquarters, 
a  large  part  of  the  preparatory  work  and  document  preparation  is  still 
carried  out  centrally  at  the  Paris  Headquarters. 

However,  as  at  1  January  198A ,  Unesco  had  2,768  Secretariat  staff 
in  Paris  and  1,347  away  from  Paris,  i.e.  67.2  percent  of  the  staff  are 
in  Paris  and  32.7  percent  of  the  staff  are  based  away  from  the  Paris 
Headquarters.   While  expenditures  for  items  other  than  staff  are  made 
from  Paris,  many  items  are  for  the  direct  benefit  of  activities  away 
from  Headquarters. 

Perhaps  the  misconception  about  80  percent  to  20  percent  ratio 
sometimes  cited  is  that  these  amounts  do  not  take  into  account  staff 
funded  from  other   sources.   Unesco  is  not  a  development  agency  like 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development.  Also,  unlike 
some  other  UK  agencies,  Unesco's  budget  does  not  contain  a  provision 
for  developmental  or  technical  assistance  projects.   Instead,  Unesco 
implements  such  projects  by  using  funds  obtained  from  other  sources, 
principally  from  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities,  the  World  Food  Programme,  the 
World  Bank,  regional  development  banks  plus  projects  funded  by  Member 
States  under  Trust  Fund  arrangements.   Such  resources  are  expected 
to  be  approximately  one-third  of  total  expenditures  ($  122,812,900) 
for  the  1984-1985  biennium. 

The  content  of  the  Unesco  progreumne  and  budget  is  reviewed, 
discussed  and  approved  by  Member  States.   Thus,  Member  States  can 
propose  or  request  that  activities  or  personnel  are  transferred  away 
from  Headquarters.  However,  once  the  programme  and  budget  is  approved 
by  Member  States,  the  Director-General  is  required  to  implement  their 
decisions.   Inasmuch  as  I  have  strongly  advocated,  proposed  and 
supported  additional  decentralization  of  activities  away  from  Head- 
quarters, 1  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Regarding  evaluation  practices,  techniques  and  efforts,  these  are 
evolving  processes  in  Unesco  and  in  all  United  Nations  Organizations. 
Unesco  has  inatalled  the  necessary  Secretariat  apparatus  to  carry  out 
the  evaluation  of  programmes.  However,  more  evaluations  are  planned 
over  the  period  1984-1985  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  Because 
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of  previous  evaluation  shortcomings,  I  have  installed  new  internal 
machinery  and  given  specific  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Director- 
General  for  Studies  and  Programming  that  would  improve  evaluation 
within  Unesco  and  make  it  more  relevant  and  adapted  to  the  structure 
of  the  Organization  and  the  type  of  activities  carried  out. 

Since  the  198A-1985  programme  and  budget  emerged  from  a  process 
of  consultation,  reflection,  planning  and  programming,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  can  be  stated  that  priorities  have  not  been 
established.  Some  Member  States  believe  that  the  possibilities  for 
Unesco  action  and  assistance  exceed  what  will  be  possible  under  the 
budget  level  approved  for  1984-1985.  If  priorities  had  not  been  esta- 
blished and  the  limited  number  of  priorities  that  were  retained  in  the 
budget  carefully  phased,  the  budget  level  required  would  have  been 
higher  than  the  initial  level  requested. 

Experience  has  confirmed  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  obtain 
agreement  upon  programme  priorities  which  fully  take  into  account  the 
views  of  all  Member  States  and  which  reflect  their  needs  and  their 
expectations .  Having  arrived  at  a  set  of  priorities  which  were  accepted 
by  consensus  in  November  1983,  it  would  seem  somewhat  unusual  to  learn 
in  December  1983  that  priorities  have  not  been  established  or  were 
deficient  or  improper  when  the  implementation  of  the  new  programme 
would  be  launched  only  in  January  1984. 

I  believe  that  any  human  endeavour  is  perfectible  and  this  applies 
to  Unesco.   I  am  certainly  willing  to  work  toward  achieving  a  better 
organization  with  an  enhanced  public  image.   Should  you  feel  that 
additional  elaboration  on  any  point  would  be  helpful ,  taking  into 
account  the  complex  nature  of  the  issues,  I  would  appreciate  your  inform- 
ing me  of  the  specific  points  which  need  amplification  and  I  am  prepared 
to  respond  in  greater  detail. 

May  I  extend  to  you,  and  through  you  to  your  colleagues  in  the 
United  States  Congress  or  their  staff,  an  invitation  to  visit  Unesco 
Headquarters  should  the  occasion  arise,  in  the  hope  that  such  contact 
could  shed  further  light  and  clarification  on  the  issues  under 
consideration. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow 
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AMERICAN   LI  BR  ARV  ASSOCIATION 

50    EAST    HURON    STREET    ■    CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS    60611    ■    I3I2I     944  6780 


UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  UNESCO 


WHEREAS,    The  United  States  has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  withdraw 

from  membership  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  effective  December  31,  198A;  and 

WHEREAS,    The  Council  of  the  American  Library  Association,  on  January  11, 
1984  called  upon  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director-General  of  Unesco  to  initiate  negotiations  leading  to 
timely  and  satisfactory  resolution  of  differences  in  order  to 
preserve  the  many  positive  benefits  of  continuing  U.S. 
participation  in  UNESCO;  and 

WHEREAS,    These  negotiations  have  not  yet  been  initiated;  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE 
IT 

RESOLVED,  That  The  American  Library  Association  express  its  support  for  the 
concepts  embodied  in  H.R.  5686  extending  United  States  membership 
in  UNESCO  to  December  31,  1985  and  requiring  consultation  with  the 
Congress  prior  to  any  decision  concerning  termination;  and  be  it 
Further 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  appropriate  members  of 
Congress,  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO,  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  and  other  appropriate  bodies. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
June  27,  1984  in  Dallas,  Texas 
Transmitted  by 

Robert  Wedgeworl^,  Secretary  of  Council 
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Mr.  Leach.  First,  Mr.  Lichenstein,  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
analysis,  but  I  raise  one  question  on  a  matter  that  strikes  me  as  a 
bit  logically  inconsistent. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  that  this  UNESCO  decision  will  lead 
to  further  decisions  affecting  the  U.N.  itself  or  other  U.N.  bodies. 
You  have  dealt  with  that  question  by  suggesting  that,  no,  it  stands 
in  and  of  itself,  and  that  is  a  logically  decent  stand  to  take.  But 
then,  on  pages  6  and  7,  you  have  said,  in  effect,  the  reverse.  That 
is,  you  have  said  we  ought  to  subject  every  one  of  the  components 
of  the  United  Nations — and  I'm  paraphrasing — now  beginning  with 
the  core  entities,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Security  Council 
themselves,  to  the  same  rigorous  cost-benefit  analysis. 

In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is,  this  decision  stands  in 
and  of  itself,  but  let's  also  review  every  other  U.N.  institution,  in- 
cluding the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  You  have 
set  forth  the  very  strong  implication  that  we  ought  to  be  taking 
further  steps  in  the  direction  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  either  com- 
ponents of  the  United  Nations  or,  conceivably,  the  basic  structures 
of  the  U.N.  body. 

Now  is  that  your  intent,  that  we  should  seriously  consider  with- 
drawing from  other  U.N.  institutions? 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  Thank  you  for  raising  that  question.  Congress- 
man. 

If  the  implication  is  there,  it  is  there  because  I  did  not  draft  the 
statement  carefully.  I  meant  to  say  exactly  the  contrary — that  each 
of  these  rigorous  analyses  should  proceed  on  its  own  bottom,  so  to 
speak,  but  I  do  not  prejudge  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  I  understand  that,  but 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  I  do  not  say  that  the  outcome  is  necessarily 
going  to  be  the  same. 

I'm  sorry,  sir. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  don't  mean  to  interrupt,  but  you  have  said,  one,  the 
decision  stands  in  and  of  itself,  and  two,  we  ought  to  reassess  every 
other  institution,  with  the  possible  prospect  that  we  should  reach 
the  same  conclusion. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  that  does  lend  credence,  rather  than  the 
reverse,  to  the  concerns  of  some  of  us  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  more  than  the  UNESCO  issue.  We  are  dealing  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  frontal  assault  on  the  U.N.  system  itself. 

Now  all  of  us  that  have  ever  served  at  the  United  Nations  have, 
as  you  know,  great  criticisms  of  that  body.  By  the  same  token,  de- 
spite its  weaknesses  many  of  us  have  grave  doubts  about  consider- 
ing the  United  Nations,  in  the  light  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  wheth- 
er we  should  associate  ourselves  with  it.  I  think  that  is  an  issue 
that  has  been  long  since  resolved  and  my  concern  is  that  the  state- 
ment you  have  delivered,  while  two  points  in  it  have  made  very 
strong  assessments  that  this  is  to  be  considered  a  decision  in  and  of 
itself,  has  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  saying,  "Now  let's  go  and 
look  at  all  the  other  components  of  the  U.N.  for  the  serious  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  a  similar  decision,"  and  that,  to  me,  is  one  of 
the  great  underlying  concerns  about  this  whole  UNESCO  decision. 

There  are  problems  in  UNESCO.  That  is  undeniable.  There  are 
problems  in  the  administration  of  that  body.  That  is  undeniable. 
But  we  are  looking  at  something  in  a  little  larger  context,  and  my 
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personal  assessment  is  that  your  statement  really  underlines  what 
it  is  that  you  are  asking  and  what  some  people,  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  decision,  perhaps  have  in  mind. 

I  just  wanted  to  raise  that  because  I  do  think  that  that  is  the 
brunt  of  your  testimony.  Now  would  you  disagree  with  that  or  not? 

Mr.  LiCHENSTEiN.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  Congressman,  make  another 
attempt  to  state  what  I  regard  are  in  no  sense  incompatible  posi- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  every  component  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  subjected,  and  indeed  should  have  long  since  been 
subjected,  to  the  most  rigorous  questioning  as  to  cost  and  benefit. 
That  is  why  I  greatly  applaud  the  initiative  of  the  Congress  in 
asking  that  the  President  undertake  precisely  such  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  the  U.N.  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  course  his  report  is 
due  to  you — it  was  due  at  the  end  of  June,  and  my  understanding 
is  it  will  shortly  be  in  your  hands. 

I  think  that  this  process  is  urgently  important,  and  should  go  for- 
ward, and  that  every  component  of  the  United  Nations  system 
should  be  subjected  to  such  analysis. 

It  is  also  my  strong  belief  that  on  the  basis  of  such  a  rigorous 
assessment  of  UNESCO  specifically,  the  decision  to  withdraw  is 
well  founded. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  record  would  show  with  respect  to  other 
U.N.  components  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  think  we  understand  ourselves  well,  and  I  think, 
frankly,  you  have  made,  to  a  degree,  the  case  I  have  been  trying  to 
raise. 

May  I  ask  a  question  of  you,  Mr.  Levinson? 

Have  you  or  your  organization  been  in  contact  with  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Government  about  this  decision? 

Mr.  Levinson.  No,  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Leach.  Second,  are  you  aware  of  what  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael's position  was,  as  reported  publicly  at  the  time  of  our  original 
decision  to  withdraw? 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Government  of  Israel  suggested  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  in  formal  demarches,  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  and  a  mistake  based  upon  a 
very  serious  issue,  and  that  is  that  the  Government  of  Israel,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  has  been  trying  to  achieve  legitimacy  by 
maintenance  of  membership  in  international  structures. 

If  the  U.S.  withdraws,  it  places  the  Government  of  Israel  in  the 
dilemma  of  probably  having  to  face  the  decision  of  voluntarily  fol- 
lowing suit  in  which  case  the  legitimacy  issue  works  against  the 
Government  of  Israel. 

All  I  would  suggest  is  that  even  though  there  is  major  concern 
about  some  UNESCO  activities — although  when  I  read  your  state- 
ment, it  struck  me  that  a  number  of  issues  you  cited  are  not  old 
but  prior  to  1983  and  1984  when  our  Government  made  the  with- 
drawn decision — the  public  record  based  upon  testimony  of  U.S. 
Government  witnesses  has  been  that  the  anti-Israeli  rhetoric  has 
been  muted  in  comparison  with  prior  years,  partly  because  we  have 
taken  such  a  strong  stand  within  UNESCO.  That,  in  turn,  raises 
some  questions  about  Mr.  Bullen's  testimony  in  the  sense  that  Mr. 
Bullen  has  acknowledged  one  reason  some  of  these  rather  bizarre 
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things  have  not  gotten  anywhere  is  because  of  firm,  vigorous  U.S. 
representation.  So  the  question  necessarily  arises,  how  do  you 
defend  against  assaults  on  freedom  of  the  press  from  an  empty 
chair?  How  do  you  protect  Israel  if  the  United  States  withdraws?  If 
Israel's  greatest  friend  in  UNESCO,  the  United  States  of  America, 
steps  down  and  steps  aside,  is  Israel  more  protected  or  less  protect- 
ed? The  question  also  applies  to  non-Israeli  issues.  You  take  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  the  press.  If  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
world  that  ascribes  to  the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence steps  aside,  are  we  going  to  be  better  able  to  protect  our 
position  or  less  able  to  protect  our  position? 

I  am  frankly  astonished,  Mr.  Bullen,  that  your  organization  has 
not  taken  a  position  on  the  withdrawal  question,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest, in  the  strongest  way  that  I  can,  that  you  are  abrogating  your 
responsibilities. 

At  the  risk  of  respectfully  differing  with  friends,  having  taken 
the  position  of  the  B  nai  B'rith  on  every  issue  I  know  of  before  this 
Congress,  I'm  not  convinced  that  your  organization's  position  on 
this  issue  is  coincident  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  that,  to  me,  I  find  ironic.  But  this  opinion,  I  would  stress  in 
based  on  a  distillation  of  material  that  has  been  publicly  reported 
both  from  our  own  Government  and  the  Government  of  Israel,  and 
interpreted  by  this  Member  who  considers  himself  a  friend  of 
Israel. 

I'm  just  wondering  if  either  of  you  would  care  to  respond. 

Mr.  Levinson.  Let  me  try  to  respond. 

I  am  aware  of  certain  articles  that  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers around  the  world  that  have  indicated  that  Israel  might  be 
affected  by  the  decision  which  is  now  being  discussed. 

My  own  viewpoint  of  that,  which  is  what  I  think  you  have  asked, 
is  that  on  a  short-term  basis,  in  fact,  Israel  may  be  severely  affect- 
ed. 

Mr.  Leach.  Negatively? 

Mr.  Levinson.  Negatively  affected. 

My  own  feelings  are,  however,  that  on  a  long-term  basis,  Israel's 
interests  will  be  strongly  benefited. 

I  don't  see  how  Israel  will  be  in  the  long  term  badly  affected, 
negatively  affected,  because  I  would  assume,  or  at  least  my  as- 
sumption is,  that  UNESCO  will  have  to  change  itself;  it  will  have 
to  purge  itself  of  the  hostility  that  it  is  showing  toward  Western 
values,  that  it  cannot  exist  as  a  strong  international  organization 
without  such  a  change. 

It  is,  I  hope,  Mr.  Leach,  in  that  process,  a  concommitant  that  as 
it  reorganizes,  that  it  will  become  less  anti-Israeli,  less  anti-Semitic. 

So  on  a  short-term  basis,  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
period  of  testing.  But  if  during  that  period  of  testing  the  rhetoric 
becomes  so  strong  that  all  other  impartial  nations  observing  the 
process  see  what  is  going  on,  if  it  becomes  so  anti-Israeli  and  so 
anti-Semitic,  that  will  support  and  reinforce  our  decision  which  we 
are  making  here  today  or  we  are  testifying  for,  and  if  a  year  or  two 
passes  and  they  say,  "Look;  we  have  changed,"  then,  I  suggest  to 
you,  the  long-term  interests  of  Israel  will  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  can  understand  that  logically,  but  I  would  raise  one 
observation  and  one  question. 
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Observation:  We  in  this  country  have  had  some  concerns  about 
the  Director  General  and  his  tactics,  and  it's  well  known.  But  U.S. 
Government  witnesses  have  acknowledged  that  Mr.  M'Bow  in  the 
last  year  or  IVa  years  has  helped  in  minimizing  anti-Israeli  rheto- 
ric at  UNESCO;  he  has  been  of  assistance  rather  than  the  reverse 
in  the  last  year  or  1  Vi  years. 

I  just  raise  that  because  the  trends,  according  to  our  own  wit- 
nesses from  our  own  Government,  are  better  rather  than  worse 
with  regard  to  the  Israeli  issue  which  raises  this  question. 

What  is  it  in  the  last  year  or  two  within  UNESCO  that  is  more 
anti-Israeli  than  all  other  U.N.  bodies,  and  would  the  same  argu- 
ment apply  to  virtually  every  other  body,  from  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  to  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  I  mean 
every  single  one  of  the  U.N.  agencies?  Would  your  same  argument 
apply,  or  are  you  only  going  to  apply  this  to  UNESCO? 

Mr.  Levinson.  That's  such  a  challenging  question.  I  do  not  see 
this  having  a  domino  effect. 

It  appears  to  me  that  UNESCO  is  a  particularly  distinct  organi- 
zation, because  it  is  mandated  to  act  in  the  scientific  and  cultural 
arena,  and  within  that  arena  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  best  interests,  if  you  will,  of  the  United  States,  nor,  if  I 
may,  of  Israel. 

When  we  get  into  the  situation  of  international  relations  and 
deal  with  military  confrontation,  matters  which  I  believe  are  more 
before  the  United  Nations  body  itself  rather  than  an  ancillary  or- 
ganization, then  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  different  subjects. 

So  we  only  at  this  time,  in  terms  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
position,  are  speaking  about  UNESCO.  We  have  no  thought  or  con- 
cern about  anything  that  relates  to  the  United  Nations  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  think  Ambassador  Lichenstein  had  something  to 
say. 

Mr.  Mica.  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  drop  a  footnote  to  that 
answer.  Congressman. 

Two  points.  First  of  all,  of  course,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  should  be  made  on  the  broadest  possible  base,  and  one  of  the 
considerations  is  appropriately  the  impact  of  that  decision  on  the 
State  of  Israel  and  on  other  of  our  close  allies,  but  basically  the  de- 
cision must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  our  own  general  national  inter- 
est. 

I  can  well  understand,  on  the  basis  of  my  3  years  experience  at 
the  Security  Council,  it  frequently  occurred  that  the  United  States 
and  Israel  took  slightly  different  approaches  to  the  same  issue, 
each  trying  to  serve  what  it  regarded  as  its  appropriate  national 
interest. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  again  to  go  back  to  the 
ILO  analogy.  It  was  precisely  over  the  issue  of  the  dragging  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  into  the  work  of  the  ILO  that  the  United 
States  decided  to  leave  that  organization,  and  it  was  only  after 
they  felt  sure  that  the  message  had  been  delivered  and  that  the  be- 
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havior  of  the  ILO,  not  just  assurances  but  the  behavior  for  over  2 
years,  had  reflected  this  change  that  the  United  States  moved  back 
in. 

But  it  was  precisely  on  an  issue  related  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired,  but  if  I  could 
use  10  seconds  to  just  briefly  respond.  That  was  one  of  the  issues.  I 
think  there  were  about  four  that  we  were  concerned  about  in  the 
ILO.  But  beyond  that,  just  by  comparison,  recently  some  members 
of  the  UPU  tried  to  expel  Israel.  Partly  because  of  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  in  the  organization,  we  blocked  it.  Actually,  in 
UNESCO  there  has  not  been  that  movement  recently,  and  so  the 
UPU  looks  worse,  from  an  Israeli  perspective,  than  UNESCO.  But 
because  we  are  there,  we  are  able  to  protect  UNESCO's  values  and 
protect  Israel.  So  my  only  concern  is,  I  just  hope  we  don't  shoot 
ourselves  in  the  foot. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  panelists  and  particularly  Ambassador  Li- 
chenstein,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  with  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  Mr.  Levinson,  who  has  been  before  other  sub- 
committees on  other  issues  on  human  rights  matters. 

I'd  like  to  address  this  question  to  the  entire  panel:  We  have  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Mr.  Hennelley  with  regard  to  some  improve- 
ments that  had  been  made  at  the  last  general  conference,  and  he 
referred  to  positive  aspects  including  a  recognition  of  American 
leadership  in  changing  the  direction  of  UNESCO;  a  lack  of  politici- 
zation  at  the  last  meetings;  a  defanging  of  the  Grenada  issue;  some 
positive  gains  in  the  communications  sector — I'm  reading  from  a 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Hennelley  and  some  positive  gains  in  the 
human  rights  area.  He  indicated  also  that  "the  United  States  was 
under  no  illusions  that  concepts  such  as  people's  rights  could 
simply  be  eliminated.  We  were  able,  however,  to  establish  language 
that  distinguishes  such  concepts  from  the  traditional  human  rights 
that  attached  to  the  individual,  a  transnational  corporations  code 
of  conduct,  when  one  composed  the  original  draft  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  its  sponsorship  with  what  came  out  of  the  drafting. 

"I  believe  we  can  claim  that  the  West  did  make  some  progress, 
and  the  fact  that  the  budget  was  reduced  by  $12  million  to  a  level 
suggested  by  the  Nordic  countries,  executive  board  election,  with 
the  U.S.  view  that  there  had  been  a  positive  step  as  a  result  of  that 
election,  and  that  the  atmospherics  of  the  general  conference  were 
positive." 

He  does  point  out  some  of  the  negatives  such  as:  The  conference 
voted  to  hold  the  next  session  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria;  the  tinkering  with 
member  state  personnel  ratio;  and  that  other  member  states  re- 
garded the  United  States  with  respect  and  understanding,  but  that 
there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  our  thrust. 

Now,  considering  that  there  have  been  some  positive  aspects  and 
some  suggestions  by  some  of  the  other  member  representatives  of 
the  other  member  states  in  the  Western  world  that  we  ought  to 
extend  our  time  for  withdrawal  to  give  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
reform,  what  are  your  thoughts? 
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Should  we  still  be  headed  out  at  this  point  on  a  withdrawal  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  or  should  we  consider  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  reforms  under  way  and  possibly  delay  our  withdrawal  for  1 
year? 

Ambassador  Lichenstein,  would  you  lead  off  on  that?  I'd  welcome 
all  the  panelists'  thoughts  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  It's  particularly  a 
pleasure  for  me,  personally,  to  see  you  here.  I  remember  the  good 
yeomanlike  work  that  we  tried  to  do  side  by  side  in  1981. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  United 
Nations  that  the  delegation  is  strengthened  every  year  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  Members  of,  one  year  the  Congress,  the  second  year  the 
Senate,  and  it  does  enhance  the  American  representation  enor- 
mously to  have  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
New  York  for  the  General  Assembly  sessions. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  might  add,  it's  very  helpful  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  learn  more  about  the  inner  workings  of  the  U.N. 
system,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  that  in  days  to  come. 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  Congressman,  let  me  answer  the  question  in 
part  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  good  faith  bill  of  particulars 
presented  by  the  United  States  should  be  rigorously  adhered  to.  We 
should  reaffirm  the  seriousness  of  our  purpose. 

If  there  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  highest  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, really  fundamental,  trustworthy  reforms  undertaken,  if 
basic  changes  are  made,  not  just  one  general  conference  but  basic 
reform,  then  obviously  the  U.S.  decision  should  be  considered 
before  the  end  of  this  year  in  those  terms. 

But  I  do  also  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  strategy  and  tactics,  the 
strongest  position  we  can  take  is  to  make  it  clear  that  we  meant 
business  by  our  bill  of  particulars,  we  continue  to  mean  business  by 
it,  and  we  will,  in  the  absence  of  genuine,  fundamental  satisfaction, 
fulfill  the  notification  that  we  properly  made  12  months  in  advance 
of  withdrawal. 

The  second  answer  I  would  like  to  give,  Congressman,  if  I  may,  is 
to  distinguish  between  what  it  is  Mr.  Hennelley  is  reporting  on  and 
what  it  is  that  we  are  all  attempting,  to  some  extent,  to  focus  on. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  held  off  the  passage  of  a  particular 
resolution  at  the  general  conference.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  "Well, 
it  could  have  been  worse." 

You  know,  it  is  very  interesting.  Indeed,  the  Nordic  budget  rec- 
ommendation was  adhered  to  at  the  last  general  conference,  but 
this  was  still  considerably  in  excess  of  the  budget  recommendation 
that  the  United  States  wished  to  have  adopted.  The  budget  adopted 
was  in  excess  of  the  guidelines  that  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  es- 
tablish. 

But  in  any  case,  what  does  or  does  not  happen  at  the  general 
conference  of  UNESCO  is  only  one  aspect  of  its  work.  I  would  also 
invite  your  attention  to  what  was  the  impact  on  the  day-to-day  pro- 
grams of  UNESCO.  Did  they  radically  change,  or  are  they  still 
much  as  they  were  before? 

The  data  that  Mr.  Bullen  has  provided  is  most  interesting  in  that 
regard,  because  the  plus  findings  have  reference  to  specific  resolu- 
tions before  the  general  conference,  but  the  minus  findings — the 
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minus  6.5  finding  was  based  on  his  best  professional  and  expert 
analysis  of  the  programs  that  are  still  actually  being  conducted  by 
the  secretariat  of  UNESCO,  and  so  it  must  be  part  of  our  focus  to 
make  that  necessary  distinction  between  the  resolutions  of  the  gen- 
eral conference  and  that  which  goes  forward  on  a  day-after-day 
basis  under  the  aegis  of  the  secretariat. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  BuUen. 

Mr.  BuLLEN.  Yes.  I  think  Ambassador  Lichenstein  has  raised  a 
very  important  point  that  I'd  like  to  underscore,  which  is,  in  dis- 
cussing reform  at  UNESCO,  there  must  be  at  least  two  areas  of 
reform  that  might  be  considered,  procedural  reform  and  substan- 
tive reform. 

There  is  under  way  tremendous  activity  aimed  at  procedural 
reform.  On  substantive  reform,  on  revision  of  programs  that  have 
posed  problems  in  the  past,  the  only  approach  that  I  know  of  has 
been  the  statement  by  the  Director  General  that  none  of  the 
present  programs  can  be  reconsidered  because  they  all  have  been 
approved  at  the  last  general  conference. 

This  tells  me  there  will  be  no  substantive  reform  on  communica- 
tions issues,  and  I  think  that's  tragic,  because  I  think  it's  within 
those  programs  where  there  most  needs  to  be  reform.  The  goal 
should  not  be  reform  that  means  more  effective  presentation  of  bad 
programs,  but  reform  that  changes  bad  programs  into  good  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bullen. 

Mr.  Levinson. 

Mr.  Levinson.  Congressman  Oilman,  I  was  thinking  that  it 
would  be  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  when  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  meets  in  October,  to  be 
able  to  ask  that  body  to  reconsider  its  resolutions  and  to  attempt  to 
persuade  them  that,  based  upon  some  empirical  evidence,  we  could 
point  out  changes. 

In  response  to  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  of  the  panel,  I 
subscribe  to  the  answers  that  have  just  been  given  by  the  other  two 
panelists.  At  this  moment,  we  see  really  nothing  of  substance  to 
have  us  change  our  minds. 

I  think  that  what  is  going  on  right  now  is  a  process.  I  think  those 
that  are  listening  to  this  process  are  not  just  those  that  are  here  in 
this  room. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes,  I'd  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Yes.  I'd  like  to  just  point  out  that  Congressman 
Leach  and  some  others  seem  to  be  going  on  the  assumption  that 
it's  either  UNESCO  or  nothing.  You  know,  that  is  not  the  case.  Ev- 
erything existed  before  UNESCO,  and  it  will  exist  after  UNESCO. 

Ambassador  Lichenstein  made  reference  in  his  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  alternatives  to  UNESCO,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  that  a  draft  study  by  the  Multilateral  Policy 
Council  be  entered  into  the  record.  This  study  makes  clear  that 
some  very  serious  thought  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  structural  alternative  to  UNESCO. 
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I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  everything  that's  in  this  report, 
but  this  organization  involves  people  who  have  worked  for  years 
and  years  at  the  U.N.  The  author,  David  Brooks  Arnold,  had  12 
years  of  experience  there. 

By  bringing  this  pressure  to  bear,  we  may  just  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing what  we  all  want  to. 

I  am  alarmed  to  hear  that  no  substantive  change  is  going  to  be 
made  there,  and  yet  we  are  going  to  consider  just  going  along  every 
day  as  usual. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Mica.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  submitted.^ 

Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  don't  want  to  start  a  debate  at  this  point,  but  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  and  I  both  know  that  we  have  argued 
before  this  committee  and,  in  fact,  in  concert  with  the  Heritage 
Foundation  when  we  have  talked  about  making  changes  in  other 
international  fora.  I  can  think  of  one  instance  for  example,  El  Sal- 
vador, where  we  have  said  that  we  can't  ask  for  radical  change;  it 
can't  be  done  overnight;  we  need  a  little  time.  We  fought  tooth  and 
nail  with  some  of  our  colleagues  who  said  it's  got  to  be  done  imme- 
diately or  we  will  walk  away. 

When  we  talk  about  radical  change,  hasn't  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion gone  through  a  radical  change  to  say  that  from  this  point  for- 
ward everything  has  to  be  done  immediately  or  we  will  walk  away? 
Would  that  reflect  then  a  difference  of  policy  on  some  of  our  Cen- 
tral American  approaches? 

I  just  raise  this  as  a  point  of  discussion. 

Mr.  LiCHENSTEiN.  Well,  I  think  it's  entirely  appropriate,  and  I'm 
glad  you  raised  the  point. 

Of  course  one  has  to  be  reasonable;  of  course  one  has  to  leave 
open  the  possibility  that  something  is  now  in  motion  that  will  bear 
fruit  6,  12,  18  months  down  the  road. 

What  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Levinson  and  what  we  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Bullen,  however,  is  that  there  is  as  yet  no  substan- 
tive evidence  of  programmatic  change,  and  I  do  believe  that,  at  the 
very  minimum,  I  and  all  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion certainly  would  feel  that  there  must  be  the  beginnings  of  some 
very  major,  substantive,  programmatic  change  before  we,  at  least, 
would  be  able  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the  message  had 
gotten  through. 

But  we  must  go  back  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  to  my  own 
point  about  both  strategy  and  tactics.  I  think  that  the  maximum 
leverage  that  the  United  States  has  on  the  programmatic  change  to 
which  I  refer  is  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  serious 
about  our  intention  and  that  our  standard  of  measuring  whether 
the  change  is  enough  is  going  to  be  a  very  rigorous  one. 

I  think  that  we  should  stick  to  our  guns  and  not  at  this  point 
consider  simply  letting  the  issue  slide  in  the  hopes  that  something 
good  may  happen. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  further  to  the  chairman. 


'See  app.  4. 
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Mr.  Mica.  All  of  this  really  seems  a  little  out  of  character.  When 
you  say,  "Stick  by  your  guns,"  it  almost  sounds  like  you  want  us  to 
take  you  literally.  We  get  encouraged  to  stick  by  our  guns  and 
stand  up  and  fight  with  weapons  in  El  Salvador,  but  we  won't  stick 
by  our  words  and  stand  up  and  fight  with  words  in  UNESCO. 

We  have  weighed  all  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  withdrawing  from 
UNESCO  and  what  we'll  lose,  and  what  we  won't  lose.  In  fact,  you 
even  ask  about  a  dollar  review  or  cost-benefit  analysis. 

Some  of  the  information  that  I  expect  we'll  get,  and  we've  been 
getting,  indicates  that  it  may  cost  a  billion  dollars  to  replace,  for 
one  agency,  information  that  we  are  going  to  lose  by  leaving 
UNESCO.  It  may  cost  many  billions. 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  need  to  apply  pressure  to  achieve  our 
goals.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  have  been  problems.  But  for 
whatever  reasons,  the  logic  that  has  been  presented  here  has  been 
a  reverse  of  the  logic  that  we  have  been  using  and  that  you  have 
been  using  in  your  organization. 

We  need  to  allow  reasonable  time  to  see  these  changes.  We  need 
to  have  a  reasonable  change  take  place.  We,  the  American  Govern- 
ment, can't  force  every  other  government  in  the  world  to  immedi- 
ately kowtow  and  change  their  philosophies  and  their  approaches 
to  what  we  want  to  see. 

That's  the  approach,  in  effect,  that  I've  taken  in  the  past,  so  this 
new  policy  seems  to  be  a  radical  departure. 

Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  one  last  question.  I  would  assume  that  none  of  the  panelists 
are  recommending  any  permanent  withdrawal,  that  you  are  recom- 
mending a  withdrawal  conditioned  upon  seeing  some  substantive 
reform.  Am  I  correct  in  that  view? 

Mr.  BuLLEN.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  gentlemen  will  say,  but 
I  hope  it's  clear  from  the  comments  by  one  of  you,  that  you  were 
astonished  that  we  didn't  take  a  position  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion, and  by  another  of  you  that  you  were  shocked — that  we  didn't 
take  a  position  on  this  question. 

I  don't  wish  to  be  grouped  in  the  position  that  you  have  ascribed 
to  my  colleagues  at  the  table. 

Since  I  have  the  microphone  for  a  second,  I  also  would  not  wish 
to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  UNESCO,  in  its  reform  activ- 
ity, has  totally  ignored  the  communications  field.  That  would  be  in- 
correct. 

It  has  appointed  one  working  group  in  the  communications  field, 
and  the  mandate  of  this  particular  group,  the  only  one  in  this  field, 
is  to  consider  how  the  image  of  the  organization  might  be  ap- 
proved, and  I  assume  it's  working  very  hard  on  this  public  rela- 
tions consideration. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bullen. 

Ambassador  Lichenstein. 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  I  certainly  would  subscribe  to  the  proposition 
that  if  UNESCO  reinvents  itself  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
its  original  constitution,  it  should  always  be  one  of  the  options  of 
the  United  States  to  reenter  and  to  take  a  strong  future  role  in 
such  a  reformed  and  restructured  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Levinson. 

Mr.  Levinson.  The  Anti-Defamation  League  position  would  be 
the  same,  and  may  I  take  just  the  opportunity  to  impose  upon  you 
for  a  moment,  Congressman  Oilman,  to  respond  in  part  to  Con- 
gressman Mica's  question. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League,  first  went  on  record  on  this  issue, 
in  1980  and  in  1981 — we  have  not  just  come  forward  in  1983  or 
1984;  we  have  been  observing  this  situation  for  quite  a  period  of 
time  and  asking  for  appropriate  action. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  the  panelists.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Before  I  call  on  Mr.  Crockett,  if  I  may  indulge,  what 
you  have  said  is  that  if  the  transformation  takes  place  it  must  be 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  The  question  I  was  addressing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  whether  we  forever  precluded  the  option  of  reentering 
UNESCO. 

Mr.  Mica.  As  I  understand  it,  you  say  that  if  they  reestablish  the 
principles  and  refocus  their  attention  on  the  original  principles 
that  they  were  founded  on,  we  would  remain  in  UNESCO,  but  all 
that  has  to  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Lichenstein.  I  would  say,  first  of  all,  the  deadline  is  the  end 
of  this  year.  I  would  say  that,  second  of  all,  if  we  fulfill  our  inten- 
tion to  withdraw,  we  should  leave  open  the  possibility  that  should 
then  fundamental  reform  take  place,  and  should  programmatic 
change  take  place  on  the  record,  which  we  can  measure  in  terms  of 
performance,  the  option  of  reentering  UNESCO  should,  of  course, 
remain  a  live  option  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mica.  OK.  Finally,  before  I  call  on  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bullen, 
if  you  change  your  position  before  the  hearing  is  over,  we  want  to 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  Bullen.  You  will  be  the  first  to  know. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Crockett,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  really  have  no  questions  for  this  panel.  I'm  anxious  to  hear 
from  the  State  Department,  through  Mr.  Newell,  and  to  find  out 
the  extent  to  which  our  attitude  with  respect  to  UNESCO  isn't  con- 
ditioned by  our  national  malady  of  racism. 

Now  I  could  put  that  question  to  each  of  you  gentlemen,  but  you 
are  in  no  position  to  speak  for  the  State  Department,  so  I  will  let 
you  off  the  hook  and  save  it  for  Mr.  Newell. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crockett. 

I  have  not  taken  my  time  yet,  so  I'll  take  a  few  moments. 

Let  me  summarize,  as  I  understand  it.  We  have  two  witnesses 
who  say  we  should  quit  now  and  one  with  no  decision. 

Mr.  Bullen.  That  certainly  is  the  position  on  withdrawal,  but  I 
hope  the  position  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  tremendous  problems 
in  the  communications  field  in  this  organization  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  argument  has  been  put  forth  and  I'll  be  as  candid 
as  I  can  in  a  public  hearing — that  we  all  agree  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  highlighted  here:  the  anti-West,  anti-Is- 
raeli positions  taken  at  the  General  Assembly  level;  and  the  pro- 
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posed  procedures  for  licensing  journalists.  The  information  I  had  as 
I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  this  subcommittee  earlier  this  year 
was  that  your  organization  was  a  leader  in  the  world  in  trying  to 
stop  any  moves  toward  licensing  of  journalists. 

That's  why  I  must  say  that  of  4  or  5  solid  days  of  hearings,  I 
don't  know  how  many  hours,  yours  is  the  most  surprising  testimo- 
ny I've  heard.  I  would  have  thought  there  would  have  been  a  very 
strong  position  taken  by  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
either  to  stay  in  and  fight,  so  that  we  don't  end  up  with  licensing 
or  to  get  out  totally  because  it's  a  lost  cause. 

But  for  whatever  reason,  some  have  said  that  we  are  now  focus- 
ing on  a  decision  to  withdraw.  All  of  the  judgments  have  been 
made  on  that.  However,  it  appears  that  perhaps  all  of  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  make  that  decision,  wasn't  examined.  In  light  of 
what  we  didn't  sufficiently  examine  the  organization  we  could  do  if 
we  stayed  and  went  on  the  offensive.  If,  instead  of  ranting  and 
raving  in  response  to  those  who  oppose  our  policies  and  procedures, 
we  go  in  with  an  agenda,  we  raise  the  flag,  we  talk  about  what  we 
need  to  do,  and  put  that  agenda  and  organization  on  a  high  level 
and  really  take  an  aggressive  position  there,  we  might  have  been 
more  effective. 

One  of  our  witnesses  said,  in  effect,  that  we  feel  we  can  be  more 
effective  by  leaving  than  staying.  I  find  that  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
broken  logic,  to  quit  an  organization  and  then  say  you  can  be  more 
effective  in  bringing  about  change. 

After  all  I've  said,  I  understand  the  pressure  of  threatening  to 
withdraw  and  really  meaning  it  if  you  have  to.  But  have  we  given 
the  real  effort  necessary  to  go  in  and  make  the  changes,  to  rally 
our  forces,  and  to  speak  our  piece  the  way  we  think  we  can? 

I  mentioned  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Solomon,  as  we  were  leaving 
here  for  a  vote,  the  opposition  party  of  this  Congress  is  a  minority 
party,  but  they  have  taken  some  great  opportunities  to  make  their 
points  heard,  and  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  have  made  it  heard  louder 
and  stronger  than  the  majority  party.  Couldn't  that  same  approach 
be  taken  in  UNESCO? 

Did  we  look  at  all  of  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived  and  all  of 
the  methods  and  procedures  that  could  be  used  to  bring  our  view- 
points to  the  forefront  if  we  stayed  and  upgraded  our  efforts? 

Mr.  Levinson. 

Mr.  Levinson.  I  think  since  the  United  Nations  was  founded, 
there  have  been  20  years  of  Republican  Presidents  and  20  years  of 
Democratic  Presidents,  and  it  would  seem  to  me,  as  we  view  the 
situation  today,  approximately  40  years  later,  that  no  administra- 
tion, no  political  party,  has  been  able  within  our  country  to  get  the 
United  Nations,  and  particularly  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
today,  UNESCO,  to  listen  to  us. 

It's  one  thing,  I  suggest  to  you,  here  in  this  wonderful  Congress, 
to  allow  people  to  talk  and  others  to  listen.  There  is  a  tradition  of 
that  reciprocity. 

UNESCO  has  become  so  politicized  that  our  country  has  become 
a  target.  It's  not  a  target  in  a  democratic  system.  It's  a  target 
where  Third  World  countries  and  the  Soviet  bloc  use  that  agency 
in  order  to  advertise  and  to  publicize  its  anti-Western  rhetoric. 
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I  suggest  to  you  that  some  40  years  of  Presidents,  and  the  State 
Department,  and  all  those  good  people,  including  Ambassador  Li- 
chenstein,  who  have  worked  in  the  United  Nations  have  tried  ag- 
gressively and  persuasively  to  be  able  to  get  UNESCO  and  other 
agencies  to  listen,  but  they  are  not  listeners,  they  are  attackers. 

Mr.  Mica.  Then  it  would  be  your  feeling  that  it's  the  entire  orga- 
nization and  not  just  the  present  leadership.  Let  me  phrase  it  a  dif- 
ferent way.  If  M'Bow  were  to  resign,  would  that  change  your  deci- 
sion? 

Mr.  Levinson.  Secretary  General  M'Bow's  stewardship  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  number  of  issues  which  should  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you. 

The  chairman  has  used  his  prerogative  to  sort  of  influence  us 
into  staying,  and  Fd  like  to  sort  of  use  my  prerogative  to  influence 
into  pulling  out.  I  do  that  because  the  chairman,  whom  I  deeply 
respect — he's  a  good  friend  of  mine — used  an  analogy  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  UNESCO.  I'd  like  to  use  an  example  of  the  deployment  of 
intermediate  range  weapons  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Mica.  I'm  sorry  I  mentioned  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  know  you  are,  but  you're  stuck  with  it  now. 

The  point  is,  we  have  been  threatening,  and  actions  do  seem  to 
be  greater  than  words.  The  only  way,  from  the  testimony  I've 
heard  here,  that  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  reforming  UNESCO,  so 
that  we  can  rejoin  and  make  it  work  the  way  it  was  constituted  to 
do  in  the  first  place,  is  to  pull  out. 

The  Netherlands — I  submitted  a  telegram  from  The  Netherlands 
saying  that,  in  all  likelihood,  they  would  pull  out,  and  so  would 
other  countries. 

Do  you  know  what  would  happen?  You're  doggone  right;  they'd 
pretty  soon  sit  down,  and  they  d  reorganize,  and  we'd  get  some 
action  there. 

But  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  as  far  as  the  deployment  of 
intermediate  range  weapons  was  that  the  NATO  countries  way 
back  in  early  1982  told  the  Russians  that  unless  we  can  sit  down 
and  have  some  meaningful  dialog  and  come  to  an  agreement,  we 
are  going  to  deploy  by  the  fall  of  1984  our  intermediate  range 
weapons  in  the  NATO  countries.  Now  we  told  them  that,  and  we 
threatened  for  2  years,  and  it  was  laying  there  on  the  table,  and 
they  knew  it. 

Well,  myself  and  Dante  Fascell  and  a  number  of  other  Members 
were  in  Geneva  last  August,  and  I  had  a  Russian  general  tell  me — 
and  I  testified  before  a  panel  of  this  committee  the  other  day  about 
it — that,  "Mr.  Solomon,  there's  no  way  that  we  can  ever  agree  to 
let  you  deploy  10  intermediate  range  missiles,  5,  4,  3,  2  or  1.  If  we 
let  you  deploy  one,  we'll  have  our  heads  cut  off."  So,  really,  we 
have  to  go  ahead  and  deploy.  Then  there's  something  to  negotiate. 

I  think  that  this  whole  thing  here  concerning  UNESCO  means 
that  we  have  threatened,  and  we  have  threatened,  and  from  the 
testimony  we  have  received,  nothing  has  happened,  and  nothing 
substantive  is  going  to  happen.  So,  therefore,  maybe  we  ought  to 
withdraw,  and  maybe  the  other  countries  ought  to  also.  And  either 
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then  we  adopt  some  of  the  alternatives  that  are  recommended  by 
the  Multilateral  Policy  Committee  that  I  reported  on,  or  maybe  we 
go  back  and  we  do  rejoin  once  they  are  going  to  abide  by  what  they 
were  constituted  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

That's  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  only  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is,  notwithstanding  the 
tenor  of  my  questions  today,  my  position  has  also  been  to  withdraw 
from  UNESCO.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  though, 
that  has  raised  many  questions  and  I  think  those  questions  need  to 
be  answered. 

I'm  not  saying,  and  I  didn't  start  these  hearings  saying,  we 
should  withdraw  just  for  the  sake  a  pure,  ideological,  or  precon- 
ceived notion. 

We  have  raised  the  question,  the  administration  has  made  a  deci- 
sion, and  we  have  had  some  good,  well  thought  out  testimony  that 
says,  "Before  we  do  it,  we  ought  to  think  of  the  alternatives;  we 
ought  to  see  if  there  are  other  ways;"  and  I've  been  questioning 
you  on  the  issues  that  this  committee  is  going  to  have  to  weigh  as 
we  write  a  report  on  how  we  feel  the  United  States  would  best  be 
served  in  this  question. 

My  point  when  I  raised  the  question  of  El  Salvador  was  not  con- 
cerning one  country  or  one  particular  issue,  but  the  train  of  logic 
that  we  had  used.  As  a  member  of  this  committee,  over  the  5  or  6 
years  I've  been  here,  I  have  always  said  that  when  we  deal  with 
other  international  bodies,  we  can  never  expect  an  immediate  shift. 
We  have  always  got  to  try  to  prod,  and  to  make  changes  over  a 
gradual  period  of  time. 

That  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  the  position  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation  when  we  are  dealing  with  other  countries  and  issues. 
For  the  Heritage  Foundation  to  say  we've  got  to  have  it  done  right 
away  sounded  a  little  different. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  stop  right  here.  Mr.  Bullen,  let  me  close 
by  just  addressing  a  few  comments  to  you. 

Did  your  organization  vote  not  to  take  a  position? 

Mr.  Bullen.  We  were  obliged  to  decide  what  our  comment  would 
be  in  December  when  the  United  States  announced  its  position.  We 
had  a  conference  of  our  officers  and  decided  that  our  chairman 
would  issue  the  statement  we  made.  Since  then,  we  have  stuck  by 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Mica.  This  series  of  hearings  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as 
chairman  I  would  like  to  request  this.  If  you  feel  you  can  do  it  and 
I  would  understand  if  you  can't,  I'd  like  you  to  go  back  to  your  ex- 
ecutive board  and  tell  them  that  you  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee. I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  take  a  position  one  way  or  another, 
but  tell  them  that  we  felt  that  there  was  a  bit  of  surprise  and  con- 
cern among  members  of  the  committee,  in  particular  the  chairman, 
that  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  which  had  been  involved 
in  this  in  a  major  way,  had  not  come  down  with  a  clear-cut  posi- 
tion, and  ask  if  they  would  like  to  change  that. 

I'd  just  like  them  to  know  that,  from  my  standpoint,  this  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  biggest  surprises  of  the  entire  hearing.  We  knew 
how  most  witnesses  would  come  in,  but  to  have  a  group  that  has 
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been  a  leader  come  in  and  say,  "We  won't  take  a  position,"  is  a  bit 
of  a  surprise. 

Mr.  BuLLEN.  Well,  if  I  may  make  one  brief  comment.  Of  course  I 
will  convey  your  comments  to  our  executive  board. 

Part  of  my  own  view,  I  suppose,  might  be— and  I  think  you 
would  agree — that  no  one  issue  should  determine  a  decision  of  this 
nature,  and  I  don't  believe  the  U.S.  Government,  in  making  its  de- 
cision, based  its  judgment  on  any  one  issue. 

It  might  be  considered  inappropriate  to  take  a  single  particular 
field  and  base  your  entire  judgment  on  an  important  question  like 
this,  on  that  basis. 

But  I  certainly  will  carry  your  views  to  the 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  let  me  just  put  it  in  these  terms.  We  are  not 
going  to  base  our  entire  judgment  on  your  position.  In  fact,  your 
position  may  well  continue  to  be  no  position.  But  I  somehow  find  it 
a  little  difficult  to  accept  that  your  organization 

Mr.  BuLLEN.  Well,  let  me  put  it  a  different  way,  if  I  may,  sir.  We 
have  never  been  against  UNESCO.  We  have  never  been  against  Di- 
rector General  M'Bow.  We  have  always  been  for  freedom  of  the 

press. 

You  are  asking  a  different  kind  of  question  than  we  have  histori- 
cally addressed  ourselves  to.  It's  basically  a  political  decision  and  a 
policy  decision  for  the  Government,  but  we  are  darn  sure  con- 
cerned about  what  has  happened  on  the  communications  issues  in 
this  forum. 

Mr.  Mica.  Absolutely,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I  ask  this.  Ac- 
cording to  everything  that  I  have  been  told,  your  organization  has 
been  the  world  leader  on  the  communications  issue.  Some  have 
said,  in  fact,  that  if  you  had  not  mobilized  when  you  did  mobilize, 
there  would  be  licensing  of  journalists  today. 

Mr.  BuLLEN.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Mica.  All  right. 

Mr.  BuLLEN.  But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  should 
have  a  position  on  budget  issues,  on  human  rights  issues,  on  proce- 
dural issues,  on  staffing  issues,  on  a  whole  web  of  issues  that  have 
gone  into  the  decision. 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  we  won't  even  ask  for  those  specifics  on  budget, 
or  M'Bow,  or  any  given,  but  the  question  that  I'd  like  your  board  to 
assess  maybe  one  more  time,  if  they  will,  is  does  it  serve  your  goals 
best  not  to  have  a  position,  or  to  recommend  that  we  withdraw  or 
stay? 

Some  have  said  to  this  committee  that  if  we  leave  and  licensing 
of  journalists  is  then  imposed,  it  will  be  a  much  greater  battle  to 
repeal  that  than  to  remain  in  the  organization  and  make  sure  it 
never  happens. 

If  we  leave  and  Israel  is  expelled  it  will  be  a  much  greater  battle 
once  we  go  back,  and  I'm  giving  you  this  from  prior  statements 
that  we've  had. 

Again,  I've  taken  a  pretty  strong  position  that  we  want  to  see 
those  changes  and  that  if  we  don't  see  changes,  that  we  ought  to 
withdraw,  but  we've  had  some  very  good  arguments  both  ways. 
That's  why  I  ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  go  back  and  present  that  to 
your  committee. 
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Mr.  BuLLEN.  Well,  I  take  your  point,  and  I  will  convey  your  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  Mica.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  take  a  2-minute  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Mica.  The  chairman  would  like  to  announce  that,  because  of 
scheduling  problems  with  other  committees,  a  number  of  members 
will  have  to  leave,  and  we  have  agreed  to  reschedule  Mr.  Newell's 
appearance  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  stipulation  of  course  that  Mr. 
Newell  will  do  nothing  in  his  international  travels  against  our  best 
interests.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mica.  Without  objection,  that's  agreed  to. 

The  subcommittees  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned.] 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  UNESCO  AND  THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1984 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittees  on  Human  Rights  and  International 

Organizations  and  on  International  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2:10  p.m.,  in  room  2172,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Hon,  Dan  Mica  (chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations)  presiding. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  brief  opening  statement,  if  I  may,  and  wel- 
come our  only  witness  here. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Assistant  Secretary  Greg  Newell  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs 
to  this  joint  subcommittee  meeting. 

As  many  of  you  know,  today's  hearing  is  a  part  of  a  series  of 
hearings  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 
have  held  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO. 

Are  we  still  proposing  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  needed  to  continue 
with  this  hearing. 

It  is  especially  timely  that  we  hear  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
today  as  the  meeting  of  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board,  which  will 
discuss  the  issue  of  reforms,  draws  near  and  as  the  administration 
comes  closer  to  the  time  when  we  must  ultimately  decide  the  fate 
of  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO. 

Since  our  last  hearing  in  July  there  have  been  several  new  devel- 
opments in  the  controversy  surrounding  the  proposal.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  hear  your  testimony  and  your  comments  on  the  report  on 
UNESCO's  13-member  Temporary  Committee,  as  well  as  on  the  Di- 
rector General's  report  reflecting  the  thoughts  of  the  5  working 
groups  who  have  been  studying  the  issue. 

I  might  add  that,  in  other  developments,  the  Danish  Government 
has  recently  written  to  the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  to  indi- 
cate its  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of  progress  of  the  Temporary 
Committee,  and,  in  fact,  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  organiza- 
tion. Similar  letters  expressing  the  need  for  UNESCO  to  reform 
have  been  received  from  the  British  and  Dutch  Governments. 

(53) 
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We  have  also  received  a  report  from  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO  strongly  opposing  a  U.S.  withdrawal,  and  we  will 
have  more  to  say  about  that  later,  and  rebutting  many  of  the  ad- 
ministration's charges  and  arguments  against  the  organization. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  at  the  request  of  this 
committee,  is  due  to  submit  its  draft  report  on  UNESCO  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Several  new  charges  have  surfaced  in  the  press  concerning  the 
retention  of  surplus  funds  originally  budgeted  to  cover  adverse  cur- 
rency fluctuations. 

Today's  newspapers,  indicating  the  Director  General's  willing- 
ness to  press  for  reforms,  gives  us  hope,  and  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  the  UNESCO  debate  in  this  country  may  yet  be  within  our 
reach. 

As  I  said,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  you  with  us  again.  Secretary 
Newell.  I  believe  we  had  a  number  of  members  who  had  a  great 
many  questions  on  their  minds.  I  hope  that  they  can  all  make  it 
here  today. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  recognize  my  cochairman  and  col- 
league for  any  opening  statement  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Mica.  I  will  be  brief. 

We  welcome  here  today  the  Honorable  Gregory  Newell,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
recent  developments  concerning  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  developments  over  the  summer. 
We  want  to  hear  about  those;  in  particular,  we  would  be  interested 
in  having  your  views  on  the  work  of  the  Temporary  Committee  and 
the  Director  General's  working  groups  set  up  to  consider  and  pro- 
pose reforms  in  UNESCO. 

The  effective  date  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  draws  near, 
SVz  months  remain  before  the  United  States  plans  to  leave  the  or- 
ganization. The  regular  UNESCO  Executive  Board  is  scheduled  to 
meet  in  September  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  Director  General's 
working  groups  and  work  of  the  Temporary  Committee. 

We  will  be  especially  interested  in  knowing  what  preparations 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  for  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  how  it  plans  to  manage  U.S.  activities  in  sci- 
ence, education,  culture,  and  communications,  if  and  when  the 
United  States  withdraws  from  UNESCO. 

Some  of  us  are  hopeful  that  certain  reforms  in  the  organization 
could  be  made  that  would  permit  the  administration  to  reconsider 
its  decision  on  withdrawal.  What  are  the  possibilities  for  reform  at 
UNESCO  at  the  upcoming  Board  meeting?  What  do  we  expect  from 
the  meeting? 

Surely  the  September  Board  meeting  will  be  critical  for  the 
United  States  and  other  member  governments  of  UNESCO.  Indeed, 
the  future  of  UNESCO  may  well  depend  on  what  happens  at  this 
Board  meeting. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  Mr.  Newell 's  testimony,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  have  a  number  of  questions  for  him. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Mica.  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side  for  any  opening  comments,  but  before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize our  former  Ambassador  to  UNESCO,  and  our  colleague,  Es- 
teban  Torres,  who  is  here  with  us.  If  you  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
comment  after  our  colleagues,  you  are  certainly  welcome  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Torres.  From  the  minority's 
perspective,  he  has  been  a  wonderful  addition  to  this  Congress  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  several  comments  that 
might  appear  to  be  a  little  odd  from  the  perspective  of  a  Republi- 
can. 

Several  weeks  ago — as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  interim  between 
this  meeting  and  the  last  meeting  of  the  two  subcommittees  on  this 
subject — a  convention  was  held  in  Dallas.  That  convention  nomi- 
nated fine  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  and,  on  the 
whole,  presented  a  platform  with  many  positive  points.  But  there 
were  some  points  that  were  less  than  positive  from  this  gentle- 
man's perspective. 

If  one  looks  at  the  international  organizations  language  of  the 
Republican  platform,  it  appears  to  confirm  the  fears  of  many  of  us 
who  look  at  this  UNESCO  issue  as  being  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
all  international  organizations  and  not  simply  for  UNESCO  itself. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  from  that  plat- 
form simply  to  underscore  some  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  had  in 
the  past  as  they  relate  to  this  particular  issue.  Let  me  read  the 
international  organizations  section  of  the  Republican  platform.  It 
begins: 

Americans  cannot  count  on  the  international  organizations  to  guarantee  our  secu- 
rity or  adequately  protect  our  interests.  The  United  States  hosts  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations,  pays  a  fourth  of  its  budget,  and  is  proportionally  the  largest 
contributor  to  most  international  organizations;  but  many  members  consistently 
vote  against  us.  As  Soviet  influence  in  these  organizations  has  grown,  cynicism  and 
the  double  standard  have  become  their  way  of  life. 

This  is  why  President  Reagan  announced  that  we  will  leave  the  worst  of  these 
organizations,  UNESCO.  He  has  put  the  United  Nations  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  will  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  to  foster  antisemitism, 
Soviet  espionage,  and  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The  President  decisively  reject- 
ed the  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  embarked  instead  on  a  dynamic 
national  oceans  policy,  animated  by  our  traditional  commitment  to  freedom  of  the 
seas.  That  pattern  will  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  meddling  in 
Antarctica  and  outer  space.  Enthusiastically  endorsing  those  steps,  we  will  apply 
the  same  standards  to  all  international  organizations.  We  will  monitor  their  votes 
and  activities,  and  particularly  the  votes  of  member  states  which  receive  U.S.  aid. 
Americans  will  no  longer  silently  suffer  the  hypocrisy  of  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

That  ends  the  international  organizations  section. 

Let  me  just  stress  that  there  are  a  number  of  sentences  here 
with  which  few  would  disagree.  By  the  same  token,  I  would  stress 
again  as  someone  who  participated  in  the  platform  development 
process,  that  it  was  written  with  more  than  a  little  input  from  the 
administration — and  that  the  sum  total  in  impact  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  this  section  is  one  that  is  anti-international 
law. 
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It  basically  says  that  we  don't  want  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty;  we 
don't  want  the  United  Nations  involved  in  outer  space  discussions, 
or  Antarctica  discussions  except  that  is  the  basis  by  which  we  de- 
veloped the  Antarctica  Treaty  in  1958  under  President  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  as  one  of  the  first  significant  international  ef- 
forts in  arms  control. 

It  is  anti-international  organizations  with  the  clear  warning  that 
we  may  be  getting  out  of  other  institutions  besides  UNESCO.  I  find 
it  very  unsavory  in  a  number  of  its  implications,  although,  of 
course,  none  of  us  would  object  to  our  concerns  about  expressions 
of  antisemitism. 

The  point  I  would  just  simply  stress  is,  while  we  discuss 
UNESCO,  we  should  be  very  careful  to  understand  that  there  are 
some  nitty-gritty  concerns,  but  there  is  also  a  bigger  issue.  The 
bigger  issue  is  the  one  involving  what  is  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  international  organizations. 

I  would  stress,  as  we  look  at  some  changes  that  may  be  occurring 
in  UNESCO,  and  at  some  of  the  reports  that  have  been  very  criti- 
cal of  that  body  and  very  responsible  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
very  difficult  dilemma,  and  that  is  whether  we  are  going  to  be  gal- 
lant or  poor  winners  in  this  process. 

Clearly  UNESCO  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  If,  when  it 
moves  in  the  right  direction,  the  United  States  of  America  then 
proceeds  to  get  out,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  many  countries  in 
the  world  not  to  perceive  us  as  very  ungallant  winners  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

In  my  own  mind,  I  think  we  will  be  providing  a  windfall  to  the 
Soviets.  I  think  that  the  capacity  of  our  country  to  effectively  ad- 
vance foreign  policy  from  an  empty  chair  will  not  be  very  great. 

I  would  also  stress  that  I  am  very  concerned,  as  I  have  reviewed 
statements  by  representatives  of  the  administration,  that  there 
have  been  hints  that  some  of  the  groups  that  have  testified  before 
us  in  support  of  a  position  other  than  that  of  the  administration, 
have  somehow  monetary  motivations,  and  that  they  are  users  of 
the  system  and,  therefore,  are  biased  in  the  direction  of  their  judg- 
ment. 

I  would  only  stress  that  a  number  of  them  are  not  such  organiza- 
tions. Freedom  House  has  been  a  frequent  critic  of  UNESCO,  and 
yet  it  supports  us  staying  in.  The  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  YWCA, 
and  many  others  assume  liabilities  with  the  administration  by  op- 
posing the  administration,  and  have  done  so  without  regard  to  any 
monetary  advantage  they  may  gain. 

Beyond  that,  I  take  personal  offense  at  those  who  may  be  users 
of  the  system  being  cataloged  as  having  a  conflict  of  interest  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  would 
assert  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  on  issues  of  this  nature,  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  in  ascribing  to  anyone  of  a  different  point  of 
view  anything  but  the  highest  motives. 

In  terms  of  options  that  are  available  to  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  there  appear  to  be  several.  One  is,  to  opt  for  a  1-year  delay, 
and  I  would  certainly,  in  my  own  mind,  argue  for  that  at  this  time 
as  perhaps  the  best  "have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too"  approach  from 
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the  perspective  of  both  the  administration  and  critics  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  gained  by  such  an  approach.  Interestingly, 
the  United  Nations  Association  and  the  Council  for  the  American 
Library  Association  have  officially  endorsed  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  regard,  and  other  organizations  have  indicated  sup- 
port for  a  1-year  delay  of  withdrawal.  I  personally  hope  that  this 
subcommittee  would  stress  to  the  administration  that  that  is  an  ap- 
proach that  might  well  be  the  valid  one  at  this  time. 

Let  me  just  conclude  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  stress  that  a 
number  of  us  have  different  perspectives  on  what  we  should  do. 
However,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  in  Con- 
gress that,  if  there  are  some  problems  in  UNESCO,  all  of  us  in 
Congress  want  to  see  them  righted. 

I  just  hope  that  as  we  see  a  partial  or  a  substantive  righting  of 
those  concerns,  that  we  would  not,  for  domestic  political  reasons 
also  then  continue  the  process  of  withdrawal.  I  think  that  that 
could  set  a  precedent  of  very  unsavory  dimensions  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  would  not  occur. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  speak  because 
we  have  heard  a  number  of  opening  statements  over  the  weeks 
that  these  hearings  have  been  going  on.  But  in  light  of  the  state- 
ment by  my  colleague  from  Iowa  knocking  the  Republican  platform 
and  his  making  some  assertions  about  our  President  hinting  at  this 
and  that,  I  do,  I  have  to  say  a  couple  of  words. 

First  of  all,  I  had  considerable  input  into  the  Republican  plat- 
form, into  the  language  that  my  good  colleague  has  read.  I  think 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  certainly  according  to 
today's  polls,  agree  with  the  President. 

I  don't  see  anjrthing  wrong  with  opposing  the  fostering  of  anti- 
semitism.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  opposing  Soviet  espio- 
nage. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  should  have  been  doing  these 
things  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  past  than  we  have  been. 

I  was  the  sponsor,  and  had  successfully  enacted  into  law,  the  leg- 
islation which  requires  our  U.S.  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations 
to  record  the  voting  records  and  the  statements  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  consistently  badmouth  us  and  yet  hold  out 
their  hands  for  our  money.  Personally,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
think  the  American  people  want  to  know  just  what  these  people 
are  saying  about  us. 

I  think  that  when  my  opponent  says — when  my  good  colleague 
from  Iowa  says 

Mr.  Leach.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  am  an  enthusiastic  endorser  of  your  reelection.  The 
comments  were  simply  disagreement. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  Chair  recognizes  both  of  the  gentlemen  on  that 
side  as  legitimate  members  of  this  committee,  and  not  opponents. 
Please  continue.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  Newell,  that  the  President  is  on  the  right  track. 
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I  think  that  these  hearings  certainly  have  gone  a  long  way  to  en- 
lighten all  of  us  as  to  just  what  the  situation  is.  I  think  we  all  want 
a  better  United  Nations,  that  will  be  better  for  the  world.  We  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  in  enlightening  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  last  comment.  As  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  I  have  to  attend  a  very  impor- 
tant subcommittee  meeting  going  on  right  now.  I  will  have  to  be 
coming  and  going.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  sit  through  this  entire 
meeting. 

Mr.  Mica.  The  Chair  certainly  understands  and  appreciates  it.  I 
am  glad  to  see  a  display  of  some  disparity  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Torres,  would  you  like  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  graciousness. 

I  have  testified  before  your  subcommittees,  and  the  record  will 
speak  for  itself.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

With  that,  let  us  go  to  Mr.  Newell.  Before  you  begin  with  your 
prepared  statement,  which  I  have  read  and  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
you  read  it  or  summarize  it,  are  there  any  major  announcements 
you  wish  to  make  today? 

Mr.  Newell.  No. 

Mr.  Mica.  Any  changes  in  policy? 

Mr.  Newell.  No,  the  policy  which  was  responsibly  taken  in  De- 
cember holds. 

Mr.  Mica.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GREGORY  J.  NEWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE,  THE  BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Newell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  these 
two  subcommittees, 

I  return  today  to  continue  our  dialog  on  the  administration's 
UNESCO  policy  and  activities.  This  administration  desires  that 
UNESCO  function  properly,  that  it  be  responsive  to  its  members 
states,  and  that  it  discharge  its  obligations  effectively. 

We  judge  that  the  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  has  fo- 
cused world  attention  on  the  severe  deficiencies  of  the  organiza- 
tion. More  importantly,  our  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO 
has  promoted  a  genuine  and  constructive  pursuit  of  reform.  We 
and  all  others  are  now  asking  how  needed  reforms  can  be  imple- 
mented. 

Our  two  current  principal  endeavors  are  the  encouragement  of 
reform  in  UNESCO,  and  the  search  for  alternatives  to  UNESCO 
activities. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
organization  and  its  members  on  long  overdue  reform.  Internal 
reform  proposals  are  many  and  varied.  They  are  seriously  ad- 
vanced and,  we  trust,  will  be  seriously  considered. 

The  Executive  Board's  Temporary  Committee  on  reform  is  meet- 
ing now,  between  September  3  and  14.  The  first  session  of  the  Tem- 
porary Committee  considered  important  issues  and  made  some  ap- 
propriate recommendations.  We  are  disappointed,  however,  that 
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the  recommendations  often  lack  specific  provisions  for  implementa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mica.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mica.  In  that  sentence,  the  text  I  have  says,  "The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Temporary  Committee  considered  important  issues  and 
made  some  good  recommendations."  You  just  said,  "appropriate." 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mica.  Is  there  a  reason  for  the  change? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  felt  that  "appropriate"  was  more  appropriate. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mica.  You  didn't  feel  that  they  were  good?  I  will  save  that 
for  the  questions,  but  I  just  noticed  that  you  had  changed  "good"  to 
"appropriate." 

Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Newell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Regarding  some  issues — for  example,  the  important  question  of 
protecting  minority  interests — we  felt  that  the  temporary  commit- 
tee could  have  gone  further.  On  the  question  of  increased  use  of 
the  secret  ballot,  which  we  believe  would  strengthen  the  voice  of 
individual  member  states,  the  committee  made  no  recommendation 
at  all. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Temporary  Committee,  in  its  second  ses- 
sion, will  produce  far-reaching  recommendations  and  will  include 
more  provisions  to  implement  the  reforms  it  recommends.  We 
worked  very  closely  with  other  nations  to  develop  many  of  the  pro- 
posals that  the  committee  is  now  considering. 

If  significant  and  constructive  reforms  are  in  fact  undertaken, 
the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to  reconsider  its  withdraw- 
al decision.  Whether  this  can  occur  lies  largely  under  the  control  of 
UNESCO  itself. 

Other  member  states  have  adopted  something  of  the  same  pos- 
ture. We  call  attention  to  the  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danish 
letters  to  UNESCO's  Director  General  demanding  urgent  and 
sweeping  improvements  in  the  organization.  We  also  cite  a  detailed 
letter  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  as  well  as  an  equally 
detailed  communication  from  Australia's  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  These  are  solid  and  constructive  indications  of  the  level 
of  dissatisfaction  with  UNESCO.  Much  of  the  thinking  that  went 
into  them  has  now  found  its  way  into  the  collective  Western  pro- 
posals. 

Within  the  United  States,  significant  responsibility  for  monitor- 
ing the  progress  of  reform  in  UNESCO  rests  with  the  working 
panel  of  bipartisan  experts — eminent  experts,  as  you  know.  We  will 
turn  to  their  report,  due  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  guidance  in  de- 
termining whether  constructive  reform  has  been  accomplished.  The 
monitoring  panel  was  created  at  the  express  wish  of  the  President. 
The  Department  of  State  will  take  its  report  seriously. 

Our  own  involvement  in  this  reform  process  has  been  key  to  the 
momentum  that  has  developed.  We  have  played  central  roles  in  the 
Western  group  and  its  subgroups  considering  reform  proposals. 
Through  the  Western  group,  we  have  contributed  to  the  proposals 
being  considered  by  the  13-nation  Temporary  Committee  on 
Reform. 
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We  have  pressed  our  views  directly  in  capitals  with  all  Tempo- 
rary Committee  governments,  urging  them  to  make  far-reaching 
recommendations.  In  efforts  to  influence  these  and  other  govern- 
ments, I  have  traveled  to  national  capitals  including  those  of  12  de- 
veloping nations  and  have  sent  deputies  to  several  others. 

I  have  met  in  Paris  with  representatives  of  over  100  member 
countries  and  will  do  so  again  during  the  next  executive  board 
meeting.  In  Washington,  I  have  consulted  on  three  occasions  with 
diplomats  of  the  entire  Western  group  of  24  nations,  and  have  re- 
cently met  with  42  African  ambassadors  here  in  Washington. 

The  next  step  in  our  effort  to  encourage  reform  is  the  Septem- 
ber/October UNESCO  Executive  Board  meeting,  which  will  make 
decisions  and  take  positions  on  the  reform  proposals  that  will  have 
come  forward  from  the  Temporary  Committee,  and  from  other 
sources. 

We  are  preparing  for  the  board  meeting  with  great  care  and 
intend  to  continue  to  stress  there  the  importance  of  urgent  and  re- 
alistic action  on  specific  reform  measures.  The  objective  will  be  to 
assist  UNESCO  to  return  to  its  original  purposes.  We  wish  to  bring 
about  genuine  international  cooperation  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  education,  science,  culture,  and  communications. 

Let  me  note  here  that  we  welcome  the  interest  of  the  Congress  in 
the  UNESCO  question  and  in  the  question  of  the  U.S.  withdrawal. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  the  GAO  report  and  reading 
its  conclusions. 

Turning  now  to  our  second  major  endeavor — alternatives — let  me 
describe  the  course  we  are  pursuing.  With  or  without  UNESCO, 
the  administration  is  committed  to  continuing  international  coop- 
eration in  education,  science,  culture,  and  communications.  We 
have  undertaken  extensive  consultations  with  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  active  in  these  fields. 

From  them,  we  have  received  a  large  number  of  worthwhile  pro- 
posals, many  more  in  fact  than  we  are  able  to  fund,  by  a  factor  of 
3.5.  We  have  developed  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  alternatives, 
a  list  of  which  we  are  providing.  To  prioritize  the  many  proposals, 
an  experts  group  has  been  constituted,  composed  of  representatives 
from  organizations  with  particular  interest  in  these  activities. 

With  the  counsel  of  this  experts  group,  the  State  Department  is 
now  preparing  the  overall  alternatives  proposal  for  inclusion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request  for  the  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress. 

The  State  Department  intends  to  consider  carefully  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  it  by  domestic  organizations  familiar  with 
these  activities.  It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to  keep  the  Congress 
fully  apprised  of  events  relevant  to  our  UNESCO  policy. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Newell's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Gregory  J.  Newell,  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau 
OF  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Messrs.  Chairmen: 


I  return  today  to  continue  our  dialogue  on  the 
Administration's  UNESCO  policy  and  activities.   This 
Administration  desires  that  UNESCO  should  function  properly; 
that  it  be  responsive  to  its  member  states;  and  that  it 
discharge  its  obligations  effectively. 

We  judge  that  the  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  has 
focused  world  attention  on  the  severe  deficiencies  of  the 
organization.   More  importantly,  our  decision  to  withdraw  from 
UNESCO  has  promoted  a  genuine  and  constructive  pursuit  of 
reform.   We,  and  all  others,  are  now  asking  how  needed  reforms 
can  realistically  be  achieved.   It  is  to  UNESCO's  future  that 
we  look  —  to  a  future  of  realistic  expectations  and 
significant  reform. 

Our  two  principal  endeavors  are  1)  the  encouragement  of 
reform  in  UNESCO  and  2)  the  search  for  alternatives  to  UNESCO 
activities. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  has  focused  the  attention  of 
the  Organization  and  its  members  on  long  over  due  reform. 
Internal  reform  proposals  are  many  and  varied.   They  are 
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seriously  advanced,  and,  we  trust,  will  be  seriously 
considered.   The  Executive  Board's  Temporary  Committee  on 
Reform  is  meeting  now,  between  September  3rd  and  14th. 

The  first  session  of  the  Temporary  Committee  considered 
important  issues  and  made  some  good  recommendations.   We  are 
disappointed,  however,  that  the  recommendations  often  lack 
specific  provisions  for  their  implementation.   Regarding  some 
issues,  for  example  the  important  question  of  protecting 
minority  interests,  we  felt  that  the  Temporary  Committee  could 
have  gone  further.   On  the  question  of  increased  use  of  the 
secret  ballot,  wliich  we  believe  would  strengthen  the  voice  of 
individual  member  states,  the  committee  made  no  recommendation 
at  all. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Temporary  Committee  in  its  Second 
Session  will  produce  more  far-reaching  recommendations,  and 
will  include  more  implementing  provisions  for  those  reforms  it 
recommends.   We  worked  very  closely  with  our  Western  and  other 
friends  to  develop  many  of  the  proposals  which  the  Committee  is 
now  considering.   If  significant  and  constructive  reforms  are 
in  fact  undertaken,  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to 
reconsider  its  withdrawal  decision.   Whether  this  can  occur 
lies  largely  under  the  control  of  UNESCO  itself. 
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other  member  states  have  adopted  something  of  the  same 
posture  as  ourselves.   We  call  attention  to  the  British,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  letters  to  UNESCO's  Director  General  demanding 
urgent  improvement  in  the  Organization.   We  also  cite  a 
detailed  letter  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  specifying 
that  country's  concerns  about  UNESCO  as  well  as  an  equally 
detailed  communication  from  Australia's  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO.   These  are  solid  and  constructive  indications  of  the 
level  of  dissatisfaction  with  UNESCO.   Much  of  the  thinking 
that  went  into  them  has  now  found  its  way  into  collective 
Western  reform  proposals. 

Within  the  United  States,  significant  responsibility  for 
monitoring  the  progress  of  reform  in  UNESCO  rests  with  a 
working  panel  of  bipartisan  experts  —  eminent  experts,  as  you 
know.   We  will  turn  to  their  report,  due  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  for  guidance  in  determining  whether  constructive  reform 
has  been  accomplished.   The  monitoring  panel  was  created  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  President.   The  Department  of  State  will 
take  its  report  seriously. 

Our  own  involvement  in  this  reform  process  has  been  key  to 
the  momentum  which  has  developed.   We  have  played  central  roles 
in  the  Western  group  and  its  subgroups  considering  reform 
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proposals.   Through  the  Western  group,  we  have  contributed  to 
the  proposals  being  considered  by  the  13-nation  Temporary 
Committee  on  reform.   We  have  pressed  our  views  directly  in 
capitals  with  all  Temporary  Committee  governments,  urging  them 
to  make  far-reaching  recommendations.   lu  efforts  to  influence 
these  and  other  governments,  I  have  traveled  to  capitals 
including  those  of  12  developing  countries,  and  have  sent 
deputies  to  several  others.   I  have  met  in  Paris  with 
representatives  of  over  100  member  countries,  and  will  do  so 
again  during  the  Executive  Board.   In  Washington,  I  have 
consulted  on  three  occassions  with  diplomats  of  the  entire 
VJestern  group  of  24  nations,  and  have  recently  met  with  42 
African  ambassadors. 

The  next  step  in  our  effort  to  encourage  reform  is  the 
September-October  UNESCO  Executive  Board,  which  will  take 
decisions  and  positions  on  the  reform  proposals  which  will  have 
come  forward  from  the  Temporary  Committee  and  elsewhere.  We 
are  preparing  for  the  Board  with  great  care  and  intend  to 
continue  to  stress  there  the  importance  of  urgent  and  realistic 
action  on  specific  reform  measures.   The  objective  will  be  to 
assist  UNESCO  to  return  to  its  original  purposes  and  to  bring 
about  genuine  international  cooperation  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  education,  science,  culture  and  communications. 
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Let  me  note  here  that  we  welcome  the  interest  that  the 
Congress  has  shown  in  UNESCO  and  in  the  question  of  the  U.S. 
withdrawal.   We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  the  GAO  report 
and  reading  its  conclusions. 

Turning  now  to  our  second  major  endeavor  -  alternatives  - 
let  me  describe  the  course  we  are  pursuing.   As  you  know,  the 
Administration  is  committed  to  continuing  international 
cooperation  in  UNESCO's  fields  with  or  without  UNESCO.   We  have 
undertaken  extensive  consultations  with  domestic  agencies  and 
organizations  in  these  fields,  and  have  received  a  large  number 
of  worthwhile  proposals  -  many  more,  in  fact,  than  we  will  be 
able  to  fund,  by  a  factor  of  three  and  a  half.   We  have 
developed  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  alternatives,  a 
list  of  which  we  are  providing. 

To  prioritize  the  many  proposals,  an  experts'  group  has 
been  constituted  with  representatives  from  organizations  with 
particular  interests  in  the  UNESCO  sectors. 

VJith  the  counsel  of  this  expert  group,  the  State  Department 
is  now  preparing  the  overall  alternatives  proposal  for 
inclusion  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  Budget  request  for  the 
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consideration  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress.   It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  State  Department  intends  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  recommendations  nade  to  it  by  the 
domestic  organizations  most  familiar  with  the  activities  and 
sectors  in  question.   It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to  keep 
the  Congress  fully  apprised  of  events  relevant  to  our  UNESCO 
policy. 

I  would  be  happy,  of  course,  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have  on  these  or  other  matters. 
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Mr.  Mica.  The  subcommittees  will  take  a  15-minute  recess  be- 
cause there  is  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  at  this  time. 

You  indicate  that  you  are  providing  a  list  of  the  alternatives  in 
your  statement.  Stafl"  informs  me  that  we  have  not  received  that 
list,  and  I  would  like  to  have  that  list. 

Mr.  Newell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  provide  it. 

[The  subsequently  submitted  alternative  follows:] 

PoucY  Criteria 

Replaces  or  continues  activities  propoer  to  UNESCO. 

Addresses  worldwide  rather  than  isolated  or  narrow  problems. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  promotes  development,  with  emphasis  on  infrastructure. 

Accords  with  the  priorities  of  U.S.  domestic  constituencies  in  the  various  sectors. 

Promotes  self-reliance  and  private  initiative. 

Attracts  support  and  participation  from  others. 

Administrative  Criteria 

Is  cost  effective. 

Has  a  multiplier  effect. 

Permits  oversight  and  monitoring  by  the  United  States. 

Can  start  quickly  in  1985  despite  a  9-month  lag  in  funding. 

Mr.  Mica.  We  will  be  back  in  15  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Mica.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

Before  we  get  into  questions,  the  subcommittee  has  been  present- 
ed with  a  letter  from  the  U.N.  office  here  in  Washington  regarding 
a  question  that  was  asked  at  the  last  hearing  about  the  Karl  Marx 
Seminar  that  was  held  by  UNESCO. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  letter  represents  the  response 
from  UNESCO  as  to  the  dates  and  items  of  each  celebration  that 
UNESCO  has  had  over  a  period  of  years,  how  they  came  about,  and 
who  they  were  celebrating.  I  see  here  Simon  Bolivar,  and  a  number 
of  others.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  indicated  that 
these  celebrations  come  as  a  response  to  a  request  from  a  member 
nation,  and  that  the  United  States  has  never  made  a  request.  With- 
out objection,  I  would  like  to  make  the  letter  a  part  of  the  record.  ^ 

[The  letter  referred  to  follows:] 


1  Additional  reports  entitled  "Executive  Board  decisions  on  the  Celebration  of  Outstanding 
Personalities  Adopted  Since  1976,"  "Background  on  the  Celebration  of  Anniversaries"  "Back- 
ground on  the  Karl  Marx  Seminar,  1983"  and  "Meetings  on  Great  Personalities  and  Thinkers, 
1976-1984"  are  on  file  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions. 


Washington  Office 
WLO/1.84.419 
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united  nations  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  organization 
organisation  des  nations  unies  pour  I'education,  la  science  et  la  culture 


September  13,  1984 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

During  the  hearing  on  U.S.  Participation  in  Unesco  convened 
jointly  by  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations,  you 
raised  a  question  about  unesco's  activities  commemorating 
outstanding  personalities  and  historical  events.   This  issue  arose 
following  observations  made  by  Congressman  Gerald  Solomon  about  a 
Unesco  seminar  on  Karl  Marx  in  December  1983. 

In  view  of  the  concerns  expressed  about  such  events,  it  seemed 
important  to  clarify  Unesco's  procedures  and  practices  with 
respect  to  such  program  activities  generally,  and  to  comment  on 
the  Karl  Marx  seminar  in  particular. 

Unesco  recognition  of  great  personalities  or  events  takes 
place  as  a  result  of  initiatives  taken  by  Member  States.   Member 
States  can:   (1)  submit  resolutions  to  the  Executive  Board  calling 
for  a  decision  to  celebrate  the  centenary,  or  multiples  thereof, 
of  outstanding  personalities  or  historical  events;   (2)  make 
specific  recommendations  to  celebrate  the  work  of  a  notable 
thinker  as  part  of  Unesco's  philosophy  programme  in  our  work  in 
the  social  sciences;    or  (3)  recommend  a  list  of  such 
anniversaries  for  celebration  under  a  program  sponsored  by 
Unesco's  Office  of  Public  Information  (OPI) . 

Research  by  the  Unesco  Secretariat  revealed  the  following 
information.   Since  1976,  neither  the  United  States  Representative 
to  the  Executive  Board  meetings  nor  the  delegation  to  the  General 
Conference  has  ever  submitted  any  resolution  inviting  Unesco  to 
celebrate  any  American  personality  or  historic  event.   However 
during  this  period  other  countries  recommended  and  received 
Executive  Board  approval  to  honor  the  following  individuals: 


The  Honorable  Dan  Mica 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 

Room  704  House  Annex  1 

US  House  of  Representantives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 


juite  301,  918  16th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006     •     Phone  (202)  457-0770    •     Cables:  UNESCORG  WASHINGTON 
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1.  Celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  (114  EX/42),  1976 

2.  Hundredth  anniversary  of  Ortega  y  Gasset,  (117  EX/SR.21), 
1983 

3.  Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Pedro  Henriquez  Urefia,  (117 
EX/SR.22),  1983 

4.  Celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bustamante,  National  hero  of  Jamaica,  (119 
EX/SR.19),  1984 

5.  Celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Bedrich 
Smetana,  Czech  Composer,  (119  EX/SR.17),  1984 

The  list  of  notable  personalities  and  events  established  by 
the  Office  of  Public  Information  is  based  upon  recommendations 
received  from  the  National  Commissions  of  Unesco  or  Permanent 
Delegations  of  Member  States  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent 
to  all  Commissions  by  the  Director  General.   No  US  body  proposed 
any  names  or  historic  events  during  the  period  researched  from 
1976  through  1984.   During  the  current  1983-1985  biennium  the 
Director  General  sent  a  letter  to  all  national  Commissions  on 
March  16,  1982  inviting  them  to  inform  Unesco  of  anniversaries 
they  were  going  to  celebrate  between  1983-1985  so  that  such 
information  could  be  included  on  Unesco 's  Calendar  of 
Anniversaries.   On  July  1,  1982  a  list  was  published  in  the  five 
working  languages  of  Unesco  and  distributed  to  all  National 
Commissions  of  Member  States  containing  the  inputs  of  29 
countries.   A  revised  list  including  the  submissions  of  14  states 
was  published  on  April  29,  1983  and  a  new  list  including  the 
information  from  five  additional  states  will  be  released  shortly. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  attached  lists,  which  include  the 
personality  or  event  to  be  celebrated  and  the  country (ies) 
submitting  the  recommendation,  the  range  is  very  broad.  For- 
instance,  in  the  current  1983-1985  budget  period,  persons  such  as 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Victor  Hugo,  Martin  Luther,  the  Soviet 
writer  I.S.  Turgenev  and  the  2,000  anniversary  of  the  city  of 
Tashkent  appear  on  the  list. 

National  Commissions  may  seek  funding  from  Unesco  under  our 
participation  programme  to  assist  in  such  celebrations.   This 
programme  permits  Commissions  to  submit  no  more  than  fifteen 
proposals,  each  of  whose  budget  requests  cannot  exceed  $18,000, 
for  projects  within  the  fields  of  Unesco's  competence. 
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With  respect  to  the  Karl  Marx  seminar,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  event  grew  out  of  a  draft  resolution  by  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  proposed  at  the  21st  General  Conference  in 
1980.   It  was  subsequently  withdrawn  in  light  of  the  Director 
General's  comments  that  this  should  more  properly  be  the  subject 
of  a  request  under  the  participation  programme.   As  a  compromise 
position,  the  following  paragraph  3059,  which  also  refers  to 
activities  on  behalf  of  other  intellectuals,  was  included  in  the 
work  plan  of  the  Social  Science  sector  in  Unesco's  Approved 
Programme  and  Budget  for  1981-1983, 

In  pursuance  of  resolution  3/08,  the  Secretariat  will  be 
associated  in  the  most  appropriate  manner  with  the  celebration 
of  tne  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
Similarly,  the  Secretariat  will  be  associated  with  the 
celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Andres  Bello, 
of  the  2,500  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Democrites  and  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Karl  Marx  (8132-PHS $72,000) 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  as  indicated  on  the  attached 
list,  that  Unesco  organized  only  seven  meetings  on  great 
personalities  and  thinkers  between  1976  and  1984  and  that  the 
other  six  persons  honored  were:  Aristotle,  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Karl  Jaspers,  Louis  Massignon  and  Diderot. 

Finally,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
special  issue  of  The  Unesco  Courier  of  July  1976,  entitled 
"America's  Spirit  of  1776:   The  First  Anti-Colonial  Revolution." 
This  monthly  magazine  is  published  in  29  languages  and  distributed 
throughout  the  world. 

The  selective  reporting  of  Unesco's  activities  has  created 
some  misunderstanding  about  our  objectives.   I  hope  this 
information  will  help  clarify  some  misperceptions  about  our 
programmes  commemorating  important  personalities  and  historic 
events. 

We  stand  ready  to  provide  any  additional  information  that  may 
be  of  assistance  to  you  and  the  Subcommittee's  deliberations. 


erely  yours. 


Sin;erel' 

9^ 


Herschelle  S.  Challenor 
Director,  Liaison  Office 
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Mr.  Mica.  I  would  like  for  each  member  of  the  subcommittee  to 
review  it.  Have  we  ever  given  thought  to  requesting  that  there  be  a 
celebration  for  any  of  our  national  heroes,  George  Washington,  or 
Jefferson,  or  Lincoln,  Walter  Mondale,  Ronald  Reagan? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  would  refer  you  to  program  activity  15712  of  the 
approved  UNESCO  Program  and  Budget  for  1984-85  which  honors 
heroic  members  of  society  and  historic  events.  The  last  such  event 
sponsored  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  was  in  1976  with  the  bi- 
centennial. The  requests  are  made  by  national  commissions  based 
on  this  program  activity  15712.  At  their  recommendation,  requests 
are  put  forward. 

Mr.  Mica.  We  don't  have  any  pending? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  none  pending. 

Mr.  Mica.  Do  we  have  any  proposals  to  put  forward  any  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  Newell.  No. 

Mr.  Mica.  Do  you  recall  the  discussion?  Were  you  at  the  hear- 
ing? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Mica.  It  was  raised  that  apparently  UNESCO  was  celebrat- 
ing the  birthdays  or  anniversaries  of  certain  figures  who  represent- 
ed political  views  that  we  thought  were  inappropriate,  and  that 
was  one  more  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Frankly,  among  the  reasons  that  I  would  think  that  we  might 
stay  in  or  not  stay  in,  I  think  that  this  isn't  one  of  them. 

Do  we  have  anything  pending  that  you  intend  to  submit? 

Mr.  Newell.  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Mica.  Let  me  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  the  alternatives. 
Have  you  done  a  cost  estimate  as  to  what  it  will  take  to  replace  the 
services  that  we  will  lose,  to  replace  the  information? 

As  you  recall,  one  figure  was  given  to  us,  and  to  this  date  I 
cannot  pin  down  the  source,  but  I  understand  that  there  has  been  a 
report  that  the  Navy  had  talked  about  a  billion  dollars  in  cost  to 
replace  information  that  was  available  through  UNESCO,  which  of 
course  is  an  amount  vastly  in  excess  of  our  contribution. 

Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  some  cost  estimates 
sometime  ago.  We  were  concerned  and  addressed  the  question 
before  it  came  up  here  in  the  hearing  on  the  Navy's  initial  re- 
sponse that  there  would  be  a  cost  of  $1.2  billion,  I  believe,  that 
would  have  to  be  made  up.  Since  that  time,  we  have  gone  back  and 
learned  there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  There  is  no  loss  that  will  be  suffered  by  the 
Navy. 

Now  in  terms  of  costing  out  the  other  activities,  what  we  have 
done  with  the  alternatives  is  to  go  to  experts  we  have  consulted 
with  experts  in  some  20  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  in 
many  departments  and  agencies.  We  have  requested  them,  as  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  culture,  and  communica- 
tions, to  go  through  the  UNESCO  portfolio  and  to  determine  how 
and  at  what  level  of  funding  we  would  be  able  to  transfer  from 
UNESCO  to  other  mechanisms  if  we  were  to  withdraw. 

We  received  their  proposals  several  weeks  ago.  Those  proposals 
totaled  some  $160-plus  million.  We  met  again  with  these  experts 
last  Friday,  and  sat  down  and  set  some  priorities  with  them  to 
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winnow  down  that  $160  million  figure  to  our  current  comparable 
contribution  level,  which  is  about  $47  million,  or  25  percent  of  the 
$187.2  million  annual  budget. 

Mr.  Mica.  Two  points.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  comparable  dol- 
lars, will  we  get  100  percent  of  what  we  were  getting  before,  or  50 
percent?  Just  think  about  that  for  a  minute,  because  I  don't  want 
to  miss  this. 

You  just  said  that  the  report  said  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  Newell.  That  was  for  the  Navy  and  that  was  a  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr,  Mica.  That  is  the  point  that  I  don't  want  to  slip  over.  Do  you 
have  the  report  that  says  $1.2  billion? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  don't  have  it  here,  but  we  responded  to  you  in  a 
lengthy  fashion,  I  believe  two  hearings  ago,  on  the  Navy  question. 
We  can  provide  that  again  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mica.  Do  we  have  the  information  on  the  $1.2  billion? 

It  astounds  me  that  we  were  told  that  they  would  lose  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  services,  and  it  was  a  misunderstanding.  We  are  going  to 
lose  nothing  now.  That  is  quite  a  misunderstanding,  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  must  say,  I  was  astonished  when  the  Navy  indi- 
cated there  would  be  a  loss  of  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  Mica.  Were  you  astonished  when  they  said  that  there  would 
be  zero  from  $1.2  billion? 

Mr.  Newell.  No,  that  took  us  back  to  the  appropriate  area  of 
where  we  were  initially. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Mica.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Leach.  As  you  use  it  here,  is  the  word  appropriate  synony- 
mous with  true? 

Are  naval  officers  good  soldiers  when  it  comes  to  obeying  a  deci- 
sion once  made,  and  do  we  have  here  a  situation  where  you  can 
look  this  committee  in  the  eye,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  say  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  whatsoever  to  the  U.S.  Navy  by  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO?  Can  you  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  Newell.  Based  on  the  information  that  I  have,  yes,  I  can, 
Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Then  can  you  explain  to  us  why  the  Navy  initially 
came  and  explained  to  us  that  there  would  be  a  loss? 

Are  they  an  incompetent  organization? 

Do  they  not  have  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  heart,  or 
are  they  a  user  organization  that  somehow  has  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  all  of  this? 

Mr.  Mica.  Is  there  anybody  here  from  the  Navy? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Mica.  I  just  wanted  to  check. 

I  have  to  agree  with  my  colleague.  A  decision  was  made  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  that  we  will  withdraw,  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lems. The  Navy  then  comes  forward  and  says  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  $1.2  billion  to  replace  that  information.  Somebody  goes  to 
the  Navy  and  says,  "You  made  a  mistake,  it  won't  cost  anything." 

It  would  be  fairly  easy  to  understand  if  it  were  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  but  when  you  are  talking  about  $1.2  billion,  what  was  the 
misunderstanding? 
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Mr.  Newell.  I  think  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Navy  to  get 
their  view  of  the  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  see. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  can  say,  though,  what  they  expected  with  with- 
drawal from  UNESCO,  and  this  is  probably  where  the  misunder- 
standing came  from. 

It  was  their  understanding,  I  believe,  that  when  we  withdrew 
from  UNESCO,  we  would  withdraw  from  all  of  its  parts,  which 
would  include  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission 
[IOC].  In  fact,  we  are  not  withdrawing  from  the  IOC  and  we  can 
still  participate  in  it  even  though  we  will  not  be  members  of 
UNESCO.  Therefore  we  can  continue  to  benefit  from  its  programs 
and  activities. 

Mr.  Mica.  Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee 
to  approve  a  request  that  you  submit  the  report  that  estimated  the 
cost  at  $1.2  billion. 

[The  subsequently  submitted  information  from  Mr.  Newell  fol- 
lows:] 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  over  the  question  of  costs  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
should  the  U.S.  withdraw  from  UNESCO.  The  original  controversy  surrounding  this 
issue  stemmed  from  the  question  of  potential  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  to 
obtain  oceanographic  and  marine  data  persently  obtained  from  the  various  bodies  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission.  Because  the  IOC  is  a  semi-au- 
tonomous commission  of  UNESCO  the  concern  was  that  we  might  lose  access  to  IOC 
data  upon  withdrawal  from  UNESCO.  This  access  will  not  be  threatened  because 
the  U.S.  intends  to  remain  a  member  of  the  IOC. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  also  like  the  committee  staff  to  immediately 
follow  up  with  the  appropriate  officials  at  the  Navy  to  find  out 
what  the  misunderstanding  was. 

We  don't  have  that  report.  We  know  that  we  have  had  reports  on 
the  report.  You  acknowledge  that  you  had  the  report,  and  you  were 
shocked  to  see  it.  We  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  report,  and 
talk  to  the  Navy  about  it.  We  will  have  to  do  this,  obviously,  after 
this  session.  I  wish  we  could  clear  it  up  right  here. 

From  $1.2  billion  to  zero,  that  is  better  than  Congress  can  do, 
and  it  is  pretty  good. 

I  have  a  number  of  other  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Newell,  the  United  States  submitted  a  response  to  the 
Director  General's  circular  letter  requesting  suggestions  for  the 
1986-87  program  budget  on  July  13,  1984.  The  deadline  for  the  sub- 
mission was  reported  as  June  30.  Why  did  the  United  States 
submit  the  long  list  of  proposals  to  UNESCO  2  weeks  after  the 
deadline,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  this  delay? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  submitted  it  on  July  13  because  we  weren't 
ready  to  submit  it  on  June  30.  We  kept  in  nearly  daily  communica- 
tion with  UNESCO  to  inform  them  we  would  be  somewhat  late. 

These  deadlines  are  not  sacred  in  the  U.N.  system  and  it  offend- 
ed no  one  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  our  report  was  sent  after  June 
30.  In  fact,  by  the  time  we  had  submitted  ours,  I  believe  that  only 
30  or  35  other  nations  had  submitted  theirs. 

Mr.  Yatron.  I  see. 
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Mr,  Newell.  The  last  reason  is  that  as  the  letter  and  the  annex 
indicate,  this  was  an  exhaustive  undertaking  wherein  we  submitted 
recommendations  for  changes,  modifications  or  reductions  in  cost 
on  some  150  items.  ^ 

Mr.  Yatron.  What  is  your  expectation  of  the  Director  General's 
response  to  these  proposals? 

Do  you  expect  him  to  accept  and  implement  the  proposals  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  this  September?  If  so,  which 
ones? 

Or  are  the  proposals  on  the  program  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  gen- 
eral conference? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  are  talking  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  two  separate 
areas  of  reform.  The  first  are  those  that  can  realistically  be 
achieved  by  year's  end,  which  are  those  that  the  Temporary  Com- 
mittee is  working  on,  and  will  be  concluding  consideration  of  to- 
morrow, I  believe,  to  send  them  forward  to  the  51-member  Execu- 
tive Board  beginning  September  26. 

The  Executive  Board,  then,  will  take  the  recommendations  of  the 
Temporary  Committee  and  other  recommendations  and,  we  hope, 
act  on  them.  They  will  act  by  using  the  authority  which  is  theirs  to 
begin  implementing  those  recommendations  that  are  immediately 
achievable  and  within  the  Executive  Board's  authority. 

Second,  we  would  expect  the  Executive  Board,  in  relation  to 
those  more  far-reaching  reforms  that  cannot  be  put  into  place  until 
the  next  general  conference,  at  least  to  commit  in  some  institution- 
al way  to  making  sure  that  those  recommendations  are  handled 
and  implemented  at  the  next  general  conference. 

If  I  could  expand  here  just  a  bit,  I  would  like  to  go  somewhat 
beyond  the  question.  If  the  Temporary  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  strong  and  will  affect  in  a  permanent  way  the  way  busi- 
ness is  done  in  the  five  major  areas  of  concern  that  we  have  listed 
in  our  July  13  letter,  then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  look  at  the 
question  of  reviewing  our  decision.  We  are  not  asking,  and  we  have 
never  asked,  for  reforms  that  couldn't  be  brought  to  pass. 

Let  me  add  another  footnote  here,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
January,  we  explored  the  idea  of  convening  a  special,  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  general  conference,  or  a  special  general  confer- 
ence, in  order  to  deal  with  long  range,  far-reaching  reforms.  There 
was  little  interest,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  General  or 
other  member  states,  in  pursuing  that  idea. 

Mr.  Yatron.  How  did  the  International  Organization  Bureau 
prepare  the  proposals  or  suggestions?  Did  you  discuss  them  with 
the  lOB  staff  and  with  other  Department  of  State  bureaus?  Did  you 
consult  with  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO?  If  so, 
with  whom  did  you  consult  at  the  National  Commission? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  met  with  members  of  the  Commission 
throughout  this  year.  I  have  met  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Dr.  James  Holderman.  We  also  requested,  albeit  late,  I 
might  add  to  be  candid,  here,  the  National  Commission  to  make  its 
recommendations  on  the  23C/5  four  proposals  included  in  our  July 
13  letter  to  the  Director  General. 


•  The  annex,  which  was  too  lengthy  to  print,  is  on  file  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations. 
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Mr.  Yatron.  When  did  you  consult  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion, and  how  long  before  the  deadline  was  that? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  would  have  to  furnish  that  for  the  record,  but  I 
did  meet  with  commissioners  beginning  as  early  as  January  4  or  5, 
I  believe.  We  have  a  record  of  our  meetings  with  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Would  you  consider  the  National  Commission's 
findings  important? 

Mr.  Newell.  Surely.  Not  binding,  but  important. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Maybe  you  could  provide  us  with  some  written  in- 
formation from  individual  experts  about  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  for  the  purpose  of  committee  study. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  subsequently  submitted  information  follows:] 

The  Directorate  of  UNESCO  and  Communication  Affairs  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs  conducted  extensive  consultations  both  within  the 
U.S.  Government  and  in  the  private  sector  to  prepare  the  U.S.  submission  on  the 
Director-General's  Draft  Program  and  Budget  for  1986-87.  In  the  education  sector, 
the  Department  of  Education  organized  a  special  meeting  with  representation  from 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  the  International  Council  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation.  The  Department  also  consulted  with  others  in  the  government  and  pri- 
vate sector.  Staff  members  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  World  Bank  carefully  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  solicited  the  opinions  of  others  as  appropriate.  The  social  sci- 
ences input  was  based  primarily  on  the  views  of  the  former  Social  Sciences  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  In  its  treatment  of  the  activities 
of  the  communications  sector,  the  Department  specifically  consulted  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
Communications  Law  and  Policy  Counselling,  the  International  Institute  of  Commu- 
nications and  others.  With  regard  to  culture,  views  were  solicited  primarily  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Historic  Preservation.  The  Department  arranged  a  separate  con- 
sultation on  UNESCO's  General  Information  Program  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other  questions,  but  I  realize 
my  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  colleague,  but  could  I  ask  a 
question  that  has  just  come  to  mind  on  all  of  this. 

This  is  obviously  a  tremendous  job,  trying  to  draw  up  an  alterna- 
tive plan  and  also  planning  to  withdraw.  How  much  time  are  you 
spending  on  the  alternatives? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  Bureau  or  myself,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Mica.  You. 

Mr.  Newell.  Myself,  I  would  suppose  5  or  10  percent  of  my  per- 
sonal time. 

Mr.  Mica.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  on  the  scenario  that  we 
staying  in  and  make  the  changes? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  would  guess,  and  I  am  just  guessing,  probably  7  or 
10  percent.  We  have  a  full  record  of  the  official  meetings  that  have 
occurred  outside  the  Bureau  which  certainly  reflects  that.  We  will 
furnish  that.  It  is  a  summary  of  meetings  and  consultations  which 
we  will  provide.  ^ 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Leach. 


'  The  information  is  on  file  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Orga- 
nizations. 
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Mr.  Leach.  To  provide  a  fuller  answer  to  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  you  provided  me  a  few  sleepless  nights  as 
well. 

Let  me  ask  about  a  little  different  perspective  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  Presumably,  the  Department,  after  making  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  rather  hasty  decision,  has  started  to  reassess  the 
costs  and  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  withdrawal. 

Have  you  done  any  assessment  of  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  U.S.  withdrawal? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  treated  that  question  back  in  November  as  to 
whether  our  withdrawal  would  give  increased  presence  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  have  answered,  I  believe,  that  question  in  this  room  before, 
Mr.  Leach,  in  that  we  judged  that  with  our  withdrawal  there  would 
not  be  necessarily  an  increased  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
two  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  fairly  clear  to  those  who  follow  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they,  for  12.07  percent  of  UNESCO's  budget  contributed 
by  three  Soviet  members,  are  getting  all  that  they  desire  out  of 
UNESCO,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  they  might  expect.  So  for 
them  to  increase  the  financial  burden  on  themselves  to  fill  in  the 
financial  void  we  will  leave,  does  not  seem,  we  just  do  not  think 
likely  to  us,  especially  given  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  some  $268 
million  in  arrears  in  the  U.N.  system. 

The  second  reason  that  we  felt  that  this  would  not  occur  is  due 
to  the  interests  of  the  West,  being  protected  by  other  member 
states  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Leach.  So  what  you  are  saying,  in  essence,  is  that  we  are  not 
a  very  effective  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.N.  system. 
We  are  of  marginal  significance. 

Let  me  then  make  the  second  observation.  A  number  of  people 
have  come  to  me  from  a  business  community  perspective,  and 
pointed  out  that  not  all  of  the  issues  are  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  some  are  between  the  United  States 
and  our  very  best  allies.  For  example,  one  issue  has  been  described 
as  relating  to  a  $60  billion  communications  market. 

UNESCO  has  some  influence  on  the  development  of  codes,  et 
cetera.  Can  we  be  assured  that  our  own  allies  are  going  to  advance 
rules  and  regulations  that  protect  the  U.S.  industry  instead  of  their 
own  industry?  Do  you  have  assurances  from  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  West  German  Governments  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  know  of  no  assurances.  We  were  concerned,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  the  copyright  protection,  where  proceeds  from 
sales  of  books,  films,  magazines,  et  cetera,  totalled  some  $3.5  billion 
a  year.  Costing  out  the  impact  of  our  withdrawal  against  those 
funds,  which  initially  concerned  us  gravely,  we  calculated,  the  ex- 
perts did,  that  we  might  have  a  reduction  of  $3  or  $4  million  in 
terms  of  services  and  equipment  that  would  be  purchased  for  that 
activity. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  am  not  worried  so  much  about  purchases  for 
UNESCO  itself.  I  am  worried  about  the  private  market  and  some 
of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  competitors  based  upon  any 
principles  of  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  UNESCO  on  a 
truly  enormous  multibillion  dollar  market  in  communications.  You 
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are  confident  that  the  British,  the  French  and  the  Germans  will 
protect  U.S.  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Newell.  Protect  U.S.  manufacturers,  I  can't  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  only  raise  it  because  again  we  have  an  example 
here  of  a  concern  that  many  of  us  have,  about  how  you  advance 
U.S.  interests  if  the  United  States  is  not  an  actor.  There  are  U.S. 
interests  of  an  economic  nature  over  which  we  may  have  a  rivalry 
with  our  best  friends,  and  U.S.  interests  of  a  political  nature  over 
which  we  may  have  a  rivalry  with  our  political  adversaries  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Newell.  If  I  may  for  just  one  brief  moment,  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Newell.  If  we  refer  to  the  communications  sector  alone,  and 
that  $60  billion  figure  which  you  cite,  we  believe  ourselves  protect- 
ed by  the  chief  agencies  which  deal  with  communications,  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  and  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 

Mr.  Leach.  Good.  You  are  confident  that  this  is  the  worst  U.N. 
institution,  and  we  will  not  get  out  of  any  others? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  UNESCO,  in  its  unrespon- 
siveness to  us  and  other  member  states,  is  in  a  category  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Leach.  You  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  UPU  [Universal 
Postal  Union]  has  been  tougher  on  Israel  than  UNESCO.  In 
UNESCO,  we  have  been  very  successful  in  recent  years  in  protect- 
ing Israel's  interests. 

Mr.  Mica.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  on  that. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  ITU  [International  Tele- 
communication Union]  has  nothing  to  do  with  sales. 

I  would  like  to  also  submit,  for  the  record,  the  report  that  you 
are  referring  to  from  the  business  journal.  Across  the  Board  where 
they  talk  about  a  $60  billion  loss  to  business  if  the  United  States 
withdraws  from  UNESCO.  At  least  one  expert  in  the  field  disagrees 
with  your  assessment  that  as  much  as  $49  billion  of  that  market 
could  be  in  jeopardy.  I  would  like  to  make  that  part  of  the  record.  ^ 

Mr.  Leach.  Surely,  that  is  very  appropriate. 

Again,  you  are  telling  this  committee  that  even  though  the  UPU 
has  been  much  worse  on  Israel  than  UNESCO,  there  is  no  probabil- 
ity that  we  are  going  to  be  getting  out  of  the  UPU. 

Mr.  Newell.  The  UPU  has  not  been  worse  on  Israel.  There  were 
16  Arab  countries  in  June  in  Hamburg  who  sought  to  eject  Israel 
from  the  UPU.  They  were  unsuccessful  by  a  very  large  margin. 

Mr.  Leach.  UNESCO  is  thoroughly  successful  and,  by  your  own 
department's  testimony,  UNESCO  has  been  very  helpful  on  that 
issue. 

Mr.  Newell.  On  the  question  of  Israel  in  UNESCO,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Leach.  Let  me  turn  to  a  little  different  question.  There  are 
costs  of  alternatives  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  dealing  and  they 
are  hard  to  estimate.  Do  you  have  a  full-blown  commitment  from 
0MB  [Office  of  Management  and  Budget],  to  fund  whatever  the  al- 
ternatives are? 


'  See  appendix  5. 
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Mr.  Newell.  Our  commitment  is,  quite  frankly,  from  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  and  the  President's  December  23  memorandum 
indicating  that  the  equal  sum,  or  $47-odd  million,  would  be  used  for 
UNESCO  related  activities. 

Mr.  Leach.  Before  that  came  out,  there  was  no  assessment  of 
what  the  sum  would  be.  One  of  the  things  that  some  critics  have 
suggested  is  that  to  advance  similar  interests,  it  may  take  dissimi- 
lar amounts  of  money,  meaning  larger  rather  than  lesser  sums. 

What  if  advancing  similar  interests  takes  4,  6,  8.  10  times  as 
much  money?  Are  you  prepared  to  fund  that,  and  do  you  have  a 
commitment  to  fund  that? 

Mr.  Newell.  No.  Our  commitment  is  at  the  same  level.  Quite  the 
contrary,  we  believe  is  true,  and  that  is,  with  that  $47  million,  we 
are  talking  about  approximately  $10  million  of  what  we  call  goods 
and  services  actually  delivered  to  the  Third  World. 

If  we  were  to  take  that  $47  million  separately  and  put  it  through 
UNDP,  which  has  an  overhead  cost  of  13  percent,  as  opposed  to  80 
percent,  overhead  cost  in  UNESCO,  one  sees  readily  that  the  goods 
and  services  delivered  through  another  instrument  would  be  sig- 
nificantly increased. 

Mr.  Leach.  In  the  event  that  some  progress  is  underway  by  the 
end  of  the  year  that  looks  significant,  even  though  it  may  not  fully 
meet  U.S.  goals,  will  we  be  prepared  to  consider  seriously  a  1-year 
delay  in  hopes  of  getting  a  little  more  progress  in  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Newell.  If  there  are  implemented  reforms,  we  will  look  at 
the  level  and  the  significance  of  that  implementation.  Let  me  be 
very  candid  in  stating  that  if  there  is  little  of  significance  imple- 
mented by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion that  we  will  withdraw. 

Mr.  Leach.  Is  the  1-year  delay  under  active  consideration,  assum- 
ing substantial  implementation? 

Mr.  Newell.  It  is  not  under  active  consideration.  We  considered 
that  last  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Leach.  Is  that  1-year  delay  ruled  out,  or  is  it  an  option? 

Mr.  Newell.  As  far  as  we  consider  it  at  this  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Leach.  You  can't  reconsider  that,  or  is  that  just  a  hard- 
headed  approach  that  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  a  1-year 
delay — you  either  get  out,  or  you  stay  in?  Is  that  you  own  set  of 
options  that  you  have  before  you? 

Mr.  Newell.  Again,  in  order  to  understand,  and  have  the  answer 
in  its  right  context,  we  must  go  back  to  November  and  December 
1983  when  we  considered  all  the  options  before  us.  We  had  given 
notice  in  June  1983  to  the  Director  General  that  we  would  with- 
draw unless  there  were  changes.  There  was  a  general  conference 
that  could  have  brought  about  those  changes  in  November  1983. 
Since  change  did  not  occur,  we  concluded  there  v/as  cause  to  rea- 
sonably expect  reforms  in  UNESCO  during  1984.  But  we  did  decide 
to  spend  the  year  for  working  reform. 

We  believe  that  the  pressure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
German,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish  and  the  Australian  letters  which 
we  referred  to  previously,  indicate  they  will  continue  to  apply  pres- 
sure to  encourage  reforms  during  this  next  year,  should  we  with- 
draw. These  reforms  could  eventually  lead  to  our  consideration  of 
reentering  the  organization. 
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Mr.  Mica.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mica.  You  said,  if  you  considered  significant  changes  having 
been  implemented. 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mica.  Did  I  get  that  right? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mica.  What  import  would  you  place  on  the  fact  that  commit- 
tees have  been  set  up  in  UNESCO  which  have  made  recommenda- 
tions. Is  that  not  movement,  real  movement,  significant  movement 
to  begin  to  implement  changes?  Where  would  you  place  that  on  the 
scale? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  would  certainly  place  that  on  the  scale  as  en- 
couraging because  for  the  first  time  in  UNESCO  we  are  talking,  all 
of  us,  all  member  states  and  the  Secretariat  as  well,  about  needed 
reforms. 

Mr,  Mica.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you,  though,  not  only  would 
the  Commission  have  to  be  established,  which  it  was,  and  make 
recommendations,  which  it  is  doing,  but  all  of  those  recommenda- 
tions would  have  to  be  implemented  by  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  about  10  minutes 
ago,  we  are  talking  about  two  different  sets  of  reforms,  those  that 
can  realistically  be  implemented,  and  those  that  require  a  general 
conference.  If  those  that  can  be  implemented  are  implemented, 
then  we  stand  ready  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Leach.  But  your  reconsideration  has  ruled  out  the  1-year 
delay  option? 

Mr.  Newell.  To  be  honest  and  open;  yes. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  would  only  suggest  that  it  seems  awkward  that  it 
has  been  ruled  out,  in  that  a  number  of  people,  as  they  have  as- 
sessed the  situation,  particularly  in  the  last  year,  are  moving  in 
the  1-year  option  direction.  So  I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
would  not  stand  exclusively  by  a  series  of  options  that  might  have 
been  developed  almost  a  year  ago.  I  hope  that  you  would  not  keep 
that  cast  in  stone. 

One  of  the  problems  of  all  executives,  is  that  when  one  does  an 
options  series  of  papers  in  one  period  of  time,  one  can't  very  read- 
ily move  off  of  them.  By  the  same  token,  when  other  circumstances 
develop,  one  can  develop  different  options. 

I  think  the  1-year  delay  option,  as  I  understand  it,  talking  with  a 
number  of  representatives  of  other  governments  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  various  interest  groups,  seems  to  have  much  more  se- 
rious currency  as  an  idea  than  would  have  been  the  case  a  year 
ago.  So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  not  preclude  the  possibly  of 
reconsidering  that  option. 

Let  me  just  ask  one  final  question,  and  then  I  will  yield  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  has  been  something 
that  many  people  have  heard  about  in  terms  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, and  we  know  the  votes  that  have  been  taken,  et  cetera. 

What  is  its  role  at  this  time?  Has  the  Department  given  serious 
consideration  to  listening  to  its  views?  Is  it  an  obsolete  organiza- 
tion? Is  it  something  that  you  want  to  have  out  of  existence?  What 
is  its  future? 
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Mr.  Newell.  Its  future  will  depend,  I  would  imagine,  on  what 
happens  at  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Leach.  The  administration  has 
been  and  is  actively  involved  with  the  Commission.  I  am  aware  of 
and  understand  the  criticisms,  that  have  been  put  forward. 

I  would  list  that  on  our  last  General  Conference,  we  had  several 
Commissioners,  and  several  Commissioners  participating  in  No- 
vember. On  the  monitoring  panel,  we  have,  I  believe,  three  current 
members  of  the  panel  who  are  Commissioners,  including  its  Chair- 
man. We  also  have,  I  believe,  three  or  four  former  UNESCO  Com- 
missioners sitting  on  that  panel. 

We  are  in  contact  through  UNESCO,  I  would  imagine,  almost 
daily  with  Dr.  Halderman's  assistants  here  in  Washington  dealing 
with  the  Commission  functions  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Or- 
ganizations. We  believe  that  they  have  and  that  they  can  fill  an 
effective  role.  We  continue  to  fund  their  activities.  On  the  alterna- 
tive search,  we  have  funded,  through  them,  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Science,  a  $37,000  project  for  alternatives,  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  conclude  with  one  modest  observation. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  significant  reform  in  are  undertaken,  and 
the  Department  sticks  by  its  decision  to  withdraw,  one  of  the  em- 
barrassing aspects  that  the  administration  might  face  next  year,  in 
terms  of  tradeoffs  and  legislation  that  it  might  support  in  a  strong 
way,  are  efforts  by  members  of  this  committee  to  institute,  by  stat- 
ute, a  requirement  that  the  U.S.  reparticipate  in  UNESCO. 

Obviously,  such  a  statute  under  many  circumstances  would  pre- 
sumably be  vetoed  or  might  not  receive  support  in  Congress.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  suspect  that  there  would  be  a  very  serious  effort 
undertaken,  certainly  if  some  elections  go  as  some  members  might 
hope,  to  press  as  a  tradeoff  at  some  point  in  time  for  something  the 
administration  might  very  much  want  and  might  be  forced  to  swal- 
low reparticipation. 

That  aspect  could  cause  a  very  embarrassing  situation  for  the  ad- 
ministration. I  would  think  that  that  should  be  an  issue  that 
should  be  borne  under  serious  consideration  as  you  deal  with  the 
Congress,  many  of  whose  Members,  who  are  active  in  some  of  the 
committees  of  juridiction,  have  a  very  different  perspective  than 
you  have. 

I  would  only  stress  that  foreign  policy  is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive,  but  there  is  a  cooperative  aspect.  I  would  be 
hard  pressed  not  to  think  that  that  option  would  be  very  high  in 
the  minds  of  some  members  of  this  committee  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  welcome  Mr.  Newell  back  before  our  committee  once  again. 

I  would  just  like  to  touch  on  a  realistic  time  table.  When  do  you 
anticipate  a  realistic  decision  will  be  made  with  regard  to  where 
we  go?  I  know  you  have  talked  about  the  various  dates,  but  what 
can  you  tell  the  committee  about  when  you  think  a  decision  will  be 
made  by  our  people  as  to  whether  we  withdraw  or  not? 
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Mr.  Newell.  Following  the  Executive  Board,  which  concludes  on 
October  19,  we  then  will  have  the 

Mr.  Oilman.  You  will  then  have  everjrthing  you  need  to  make  a 
decision? 

Mr.  Newell.  No.  Then  we  will  have  the  monitoring  panel  who 
will  participate  in  the  Executive  Board,  12  of  the  15  members. 
They,  then,  will  undertake  to  present  their  report,  which  will 
report  on  actual  reforms  which  will  have  occurred  from  January  1 
to,  let's  say,  November  1.  We  expect  that  the  monitoring  will 
present  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
December. 

I  would  realistically  estimate  then  that  it  would  take  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  2  to  2y2  weeks  to  analyze,  et  cetera,  the  findings  of 
the  monitoring  panel,  the  report  of  the  monitoring  panel,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Executive  Board  meeting,  as  analyzed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Oerard  in  Paris,  and  then  make  the  decision  perhaps  around 
the  15th  of  December. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Essentially,  by  November  1,  you  will  know  whether 
or  not  they  have  made  any  substantial  changes  in  program,  et 
cetera,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Essentially,  by  November  1,  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  where  you  are  going. 

Mr.  Newell.  If  there  are  changes,  I  suppose  it  would  take  a  little 
bit  more  time  to  analyze  those  changes.  Of  course,  if  there  were  no 
change  at  all,  then,  of  course,  on  November  1,  it  would  be  conclud- 
ed. 

Mr.  Oilman.  If  there  are  no  further  changes  made  as  of  now,  are 
you  prepared  to  recommend  that  we  withdraw? 

Mr.  Newell.  If  there  are  no  further  changes  than  we  have  seen 
to  date,  September  13,  then,  yes,  I  would  recommend  that  we  hold 
with  the  decision  of  December  23. 

Mr.  Oilman.  The  major  change  that  we  would  like  to  see  now 
has  to  do  with  programming? 

Mr.  Newell.  There  are  five  different  areas,  and  programming  is 
one  of  them,  management  is  another,  budget  is  third,  protecting 
minority  views  is  a  fourth,  et  cetera. 

Mr,  Oilman.  There  has  been  some  expression  that  the  U.S.  with- 
drawal in  the  midst  of  an  on-going  reform  process  could  undercut 
the  efforts  of  our  friends  and  allies  who  are  working  with  us  to  try 
to  achieve  the  reforms.  What  are  your  comments  with  regard  to 
that? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  been  in  the  closest  of  contact  with  the 
Western  information  group  of  24.  We  met  again  with  the  ambassa- 
dors or  their  representatives  here  in  Washington  a  week  or  so  ago. 
We  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  Wednesday,  in  The  Hague  on 
Thursday.  The  Hague  chairs  the  working  group.  We  have  not 
heard  that  directly  from  them. 

They  believe  that  our  letter  and  our  activities,  and  their  letters 
respectively,  have  brought  great  pressure  to  bear  for  reform,  if  not 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  then  perhaps  in  the  following  year  with 
continuing  pressure  of  other  letters. 
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Mr.  Oilman.  I  know  our  chairman  has  asked  earlier  today  for 
the  Navy  to  supply  the  estimate  of  some  of  the  costs  that  we  may 
be  imposing  upon  our  own  Government  by  withdrawal. 

I  am  noting  an  article  here  from  a  publication  entitled  "Across- 
The-Board,"  that  says  that  "The  effects  of  a  curtailments  of  the 
markets  available  to  us  that  have  been  opened  up  through 
UNESCO,  those  effects  on  American  industry  could  be  substan- 
tial." Are  you  familiar  with  that  contention? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  we  have  raised  that  question  earlier. 

Mr.  Oilman.  It  was  addressed  earlier,  and  it  must  have  been 
before  I  came  in,  but  could  you  just  respond  for  a  moment.  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  substantial  impact  on  U.S.  markets? 

Mr.  Newell.  It  is  our  judgment  that,  no,  there  will  not  be.  If  I 
could  address  just  briefly  the  communications  issue,  I  would  take 
issue  with  the  response  that  ITU  has  nothing  to  do  with  communi- 
cations in  terms  of  commercial  communications. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Sales. 

Mr.  Newell.  With  sales  as  well. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Newell. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newell,  one  of  the  criticisms  made  of  UNESCO  is  that  cer- 
tain member  states  have  sought  to  curtail  press  freedom  through 
the  proposed  New  World  Information  Order.  It  seems  that  in  every 
instance  where  press  restrictions  have  been  discussed  or  considered 
in  UNESCO,  the  United  States  has  played  a  major  role  in  derailing 
this  movement. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  pull  out,  how  are  we  going  to  stop  the 
supporters  of  New  World  Information  Order  from  achieving  their 
goals?  How  are  we  to  protect  the  Western  press  from  censorship 
abroad  if  the  New  World  Information  Order  is  acted  upon? 

Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  derailed  the  New 
World  Information  Communications  activity,  we  have  slowed  it 
down  in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Have  you  opposed  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  certainly  opposed  vigorously  these  moves. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Is  there  a  difference  between  slowing  them  down 
and  derailing  them? 

Mr.  Newell.  Of  course,  there  is.  Slowing  down  means  that  inevi- 
tably it  may  happen  any  way,  but  later.  If  we  derail  them,  we 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  unplugged.  We  would  like  to  derail 
that  activity,  and  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Yatron.  I  believe  earlier  when  you  came  before  the  Con- 
gress, you  indicated  that  you  opposed  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Newell.  Surely. 

Mr.  Yatron.  You  had  major  criticism  of  it,  and  you  still  feel  that 
way? 

Mr.  Newell.  Surely. 

Mr.  Yatron.  If  we  pull  out,  have  you  offered  any  alternatives? 

Mr.  Newell.  UNESCO  does  not  hold  the  total  reins,  of  course, 
for  the  free  flow  of  information.  They  can  become,  as  we  think  they 
have  been,  an  obstacle  to  it.  We  would  point  out  again  back  to  No- 
vember 1983,  the  program  and  budget  which  was  put  forward  con- 
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tained  five  separate  items  which  fund  those  elements  which  could 
lead  to  press  censorship  in  terms  of  studies  of  codes,  ethics,  et 
cetera. 

We  would  also  underscore  the  activity  that  has  been  undertaken 
in  countries  in  Asia  which  now  control  news  flowing  in  and  out  of 
capitals  based  on  the  declaration  of  1978. 

We  also  would  point  to  a  country  in  this  hemisphere,  Suriname, 
which  has  recently  burned  down  two  television  stations  and  one 
radio  station,  citing  as  their  legitimate  claim  to  do  that  this  decla- 
ration. 

We  would  also  cite  the  on-going  activity,  the  two  preparatory 
meetings,  and  then  a  third  of  FELAP  [Federacion  Latin  Americana 
de  Periodistas]  in  Mexico  City,  which  again  would  continue  in  this 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  New  World  Information  and 
Communications  Order, 

Mr.  Yatron.  How  are  we  going  to  stop  UNESCO  from  restricting 
press  around  the  world? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  think  there  are  two  ways  here.  No.  1,  we  rob  it  of 
some  of  its  moral  authority.  No.  2,  we  take  some  of  the  resources. 
In  this  debate,  we  spent  3  percent  of  UNESCO's  budget,  or  $12  mil- 
lion. With  25  percent  less,  one  would  assume  that  UNESCO  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  take  the  moneys  from  these  highly  contest- 
ed areas,  such  as  communications  and/or  disarmament,  and  put 
them  into  the  significantly  important  functions  of  UNESCO,  such 
as  the  eradication  of  illiteracy. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Could  member  states  still  enact  a  resolution  impos- 
ing the  order? 

Mr.  Newell.  Sure.  There  are  probably  30  or  40  nations  that 
impose  parts  of  that  order  as  it  is,  which,  of  course,  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Could  it  be  used  as  a  form  of  censoring  our  own 
press,  if  the  New  World  Information  Order  would  be  carried  out? 

Mr.  Newell.  Surely,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  without  the  U.S. 
participation. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  United  States  leaves 
UNESCO,  I  believe  that  we  will  be  handing  over  the  organization 
to  the  Soviets.  This  will  increase  their  ability  to  control  the  organi- 
zation, its  education  policies,  and  its  science,  information,  and  cul- 
ture policies.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  disagree  with  that  assess- 
ment. We  believe,  again,  that  the  interests  of  the  West  are  protect- 
ed not  only  by  the  United  States,  also  by  a  host  of  other  countries 
which  have  interests  that  are  similar  to  ours;  therefore,  increased 
Soviet  control  will  not  be  permitted  to  happen.  Of  course,  if  it  does, 
we  can  be  pretty  well  assured  that  the  rest  of  the  West  will  leave, 
and  if  the  rest  of  the  West  leaves,  UNESCO  would,  quite  frankly, 
collapse. 

Mr.  Yatron.  How  does  the  administration  plan  to  mitigate  Third 
World  mistrust  of  the  United  States  when  we  do  pull  out  of 
UNESCO? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  visited  with  a  score  of  capitals  in  the 
Third  World,  and  we  have  presented  to  them  our  concerns  about 
alternatives.  As  we  did  with  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, we  believe  that  through  sound  management  and  prioritization 
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of  programs,  the  Third  World  can  actually  benefit  through  this  de- 
cision by  putting  these  resources  into  multilateral,  regional,  and  bi- 
lateral mechanisms  that  are  more  effective,  more  will  be  delivered 
to  their  countries. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Will  the  withdrawal  further  exacerbate  the  already 
deepening  North/South  conflicts  in  other  international  fora? 

Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  evidence  that  just  the  oppo- 
site is  true  in  that  since  this  decision,  announced  in  December, 
other  organizations  where  we  have  had  significant  problems,  for 
example,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  ILO,  the  ITU,  UNEP, 
IAEA,  et  cetera,  the  international  behavior  has  been  significantly 
improved  in  these  major  fora  in  this  past  year  because,  we  are  told 
by  the  secretariats  and  member  states,  of  the  strong  position  taken 
by  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Do  we  have  any  plans  for  pulling  out  of  any  other 
U.N.  agencies? 

Mr.  Newell.  None  at  this  time.  As  we  stated  in  our  first  hearing 
here,  we  undertook  reviews  of  all  96  international  organizations. 
The  criticisms  which  we  had,  systemic  politicization,  status  theo- 
ries, and  budget  management,  we  dealt  with  directly  with  the  sec- 
retariats, and  saw  progress  in  virtually  all  of  the  major  organiza- 
tions. 

In  fact,  since  then,  we  have  upgraded  our  representation  in 
Rome  to  the  FAO,  the  World  Food  Program,  and  the  World  Food 
Council.  We  have  upgraded  our  representation  in  Vienna.  We  have 
upgraded  our  representation  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Yatron.  But  there  is  a  possibility  we  could  pull  out  of  any 
other  agency? 

Mr.  Newell.  There  is  always  the  possibility,  if  we  are  intellectu- 
ally honest  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  Yatron.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Would  you  submit  a  review  of  the  U.S.  experience  with  UNESCO 
on  human  rights  procedures  for  the  subcommittee's  record? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  will  be  pleased  to. 

[The  subsequently  submitted  information  follows:] 

The  principal  human  rights  activities  of  UNESCO  are  conducted  under  Major 
Programs  XII  and  XIII.  Some  of  the  activities  carried  out  under  these  programs  are 
clearly  not  within  the  juridical  competence  of  UNESCO;  UNESCO  often  strays  out- 
side its  mandated  areas  of  interest,  and  its  activities  are  often  characterized  by  po- 
lemics, duplication  and  ambiguity.  Some  are  flawed  by  controversial  and  ideological 
allusions  directed  against  the  free  world  economy.  Studies  and  discussions  of  "disar- 
mament," of  the  "arms  race,"  and  of  the  "danger  of  nuclear  war" —  and  of  their 
purported  effect  on  development — have  been  added,  against  our  objections,  to  vari- 
ous human  programs.  These  politicized  studies  are  outside  the  scope  of  UNESCO's 
competence,  and  have  a  slanted  and  divisive  influence  on  other,  legitimate  UNESCO 
activities. 

The  indiscriminate  way  in  which  collective  rights  (so-called  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights)  are  cited  in  UNESCO  programs  alongside  fundamental  human 
rights  (civil  and  political  rights)  diminishes  the  attention  given  to  fundamental 
human  rights  and  minimizes  the  gravity  of  human  rights  violations.  Furthermore, 
Major  Program  XII,  devoted  to  the  elimination  of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  has 
been  limited  to  consideration  of  racism  and  apartheid  only.  The  United  States  advo- 
cates inclusion  of  other  specific  grounds  of  discrimination  in  Major  Program  XII, 
discrimination  on  grounds  such  as  ethnic  origin,  political  affiliation  and  religion. 
Only  thus  could  UNESCO  fully  address  global  human  rights  problems. 
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In  reference  to  the  UNESCO  Committee  on  Conventions  and  Kecommendations, 
the  U.S.  favors  the  preservation  of  present  UNESCO  procedures  for  receiving  com- 
plaints from  any  aggrieved  person  alleging  a  human  rights  violation  in  the  fields  of 
education,  science,  culture  and  information.  These  procedures  are  under  attack  from 
the  USSR  and  other  Eastern  European  members  states.  The  approved  procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  Conventions  and  Recommendations  are  attached. 
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DECISIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
AT  ITS  104th  SESSION 

(Paris,    24  April  -  9  June  1978) 

3.3  Study  of  the  procedures  which  should  be  followed  In  the  examination  of  cases 

and  questions  which  might  be  submitted  to  Unesco  concerning  the  exercise  of 
human  rights  in  the  spheres  of  its  competence,   in  order  to  make  its  action 
more  effective:    Report  of  the  Working  Party  of  the  Executive  Board  (104  EX/3) 

The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Mindful  that  the  competence  and  role  of  Unesco  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
derive  primarily  fromArticle  1,1  of  the  Constitution  of  Unesco,  whichstates: 
"The  purpose  of  the  Organization  is  to  contribute  to  peace  and  security  by 
promoting  collaboration  among  the  nations  through  education,   science  and 
culture  in  order  to  further  universal  respect  for  justice,  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  for  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  which  are  affirmed  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world,   without  distinction  of  race,  sex,    language  or  re- 
ligion,  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations",  and  from  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 

2.  Recalling  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,   the  international 
covenants  on  human  rights  and  the  various  conventions  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  Unesco, 

3.  Recalling  19  C/Resolution  6.113  concerning  Unesco's  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  human  rights, 

4.  Recalling  also  19  C/Resolution  12.1:    "Unesco's  contribution  to  peace  and 
its  tasks  with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and  the  elimination 
of  colonialism  and  racialism  -  long-term  programme  of  measures  whereby 
Unesco  can  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  peace";    and  in  particular 
paragraph  10  of  the  resolution,   which  invites  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Director-General: 

"(a)  to  examine  with  particular  attention  the  general  situation  with  regard 
to  respect  for  human  rights  throughout  the  world  in  Unesco's  fields  of 
competence, 

(b)  to  study  the  procedures  which  should  be  followed  in  the  examination  of 
cases  and  questions  which  might  be  submitted  to  Unesco  concerning 
the  exercise  of  human  rights  in  the  spheres  to  which  its  competence 
extends,    in  order  to  make  its  action  more  effective, 

(c)  to  continue  to  establish,   with  a  view  to  the  implementation  of  subpara- 
graphs (a)  and  (b),   close  co-operation  and  co-ordination  with  the  rele- 
vant United  Nations  organs  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  their  work  and 
the  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from  them  in  this  field", 

5.  Having  considered  the  report  of  a  working  group  of  the  Board  set  up  by 
virtue  of  102  EX/Decision  5.6.2  to  carry  out  an  in-depth  study  of  document 
102  EX/19,   the  analytical  summary  of  discussions  that  took  place  at  the 
102nd  session  of  the  Board,   and  additional  written  comments  provided  by 
members  of  the  Board, 

6.  Mindful  of  Article  1.3  of  the  Constitution  of  Unesco,  which  states:  "With  a 
view  to  preserving  the  independence,  integrity  and  fruitful  diversity  of  the 
cultures  and  educational  systems  of  the  States  members  of  the  Organization, 
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the  Organization  is  prohibited  from  intervening  in  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  their  domestic  jurisdiction", 

7.  Considering  that,   in  matters  concerning  human  rights  within  its  fields  of 
competence,   Unesco,   basing  its  efforts  on  moral  considerations  and  its 
specific  competence,   should  act  in  a  spirit  of  international  co-operation, 
conciliation  and  mutual  understanding;    and  recalling  that  Unesco  should 
not  play  the  role  of  an  international  judicial  body, 

8.  Recognizing  the  important  role  of  the  Director-General,  in: 

(a)  seeking,   continually  to  strengthen  the  action  of  Unesco  in  the  promotion 
of  human  rights,  both  through  the  settlement  of  cases  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  massive,   systematic  or  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,    and 

(b)  initiating  consultations,   in  conditions  of  mutual  respect,   confidence 
and  confidentiality,  to  help  reach  solutions  to  particular  problems 
concerning  human  rights, 

9.  Invites  the  Director-General  to  pursue  this  role; 

10.  Considering  that,  in  the  exercise  of  its  competence  in  the  field  of  human 
rights,  Unesco  is  called  upon  to  examine: 

(a)  cases  concerning  violations  of  human  rights  which  are  individual  and 
specific, 

(b)  questions  of  massive,   systematic  or  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights 
which  result  either  from  a  policy  contrary  to  human  rights  applied  de 
jure  or  de  facto  by  a  State  or  from  an  accumulation  of  individual  cases 
forming  a  consistent  pattern, 

11.  Considering  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee  on  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  In  Education, 

12.  Taking  into  account  the  tasks  already  entrusted  to  the  Committee  concem- 
ing  human  rights  matters  within  the  Organization's  fields  of  competence, 

13.  Decides  that  the  Committee  will  henceforth  be  designated  "the  Committee 
on  Conventions  and  Recommendations"; 

14.  Decides  that  the  Committee  will  continue  to  carry  out  its  functions  with 
respect  to  conventions  and  recommendations  and  will  consider  communi- 
cations received  by  the  Organization  concerning  cases  and  questions  of 
violations  of  human  rights  within  Unesco 's  fields  of  competence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  conditions  and  procedures: 

Conditions 

(a)    Communications  shall  be  deemed  admissible  if  they  meet  the  following 
conditions: 

(i)  the  communication  must  not  be  anonymous; 

(ii)         the  communication  must  originate  from  a  person  or  a  group  of 
persons  who,  it  can  be  reasonably  presumed,  are  victims  of 
an  alleged  violation  of  any  of  the  human  rights  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (iii)  below.    It  may  also  originate  from  any  person, 
group  of  persons  or  non-governmental  organization  having  re- 
liable knowledge  of  those  violations; 

(iii)        the  communication  must  concern  violations  of  human  rights 
falling  within  Unesco's  competence  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science,   culture  and  information  and  must  not  be  motivated 
exclusively  by  other  considerations; 
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(iv)         the  communication  must  be  compatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  Organization,   the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,   the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,    the  international  covenants 
on  human  rights  and  other  international  instruments  in  the  field 
of  human  rights; 

(v)  the  communication  must  not  be  manifestly  ill-founded  and  must 

appear  to  contain  relevant  evidence; 

(vi)         the  communication  must  be  neither  offensive  nor  an  abuse  of 
the  right  to  submit  communications.  However,  such  a  communi- 
cation may  be  considered  if  it  meets  all  other  criteria  or  ad- 
missibility, after  the  exclusion  of  the  offensive  or  abusive  parts; 

(vii)       the  communication  must  not  be  based  exclusively  on  information 
disseminated  through  the  mass  media; 

(viii)      the  communication  must  be  submitted  within  a  reasonable  time- 
limit  following  the  facts  which  constitute  its  subject-matter  or 
within  a  reasonable  time-limit  after  the  facts  have  become 
known; 

(ix)         the  communication  must  indicate  whether  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  exhaust  available  domestic  remedies  with  regard  to 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  communi- 
cation and  the  result  of  such  an  attempt,   if  any; 

(x)  communications  relating  to  matters  already  settled  by  the  States 

concerned  in  accordance  with  the  human  rights  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
international  covenants  on  human  rights  shall  not  be  considered; 

Procedures 

(b)  The  Director-General  shall: 

(i)  acknowledge  receipt  of  communications  and  inform  the  authors 

thereof  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  governing  admissibility; 

(ii)         ascertain  that  the  author  of  the  communication  has  no  objection 
to  his  communication,  after  having  been  communicated  to  the 
government  concerned,  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  his  name  being  divulged; 

(iii)        upon  receipt  of  an  affirmative  answer  from  the  author  of  the 

communication,  transmit  the  communication  to  the  government 
concerned,  informing  it  that  the  communication  will  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,    together  with  any  reply  the 
government  may  wish  to  make; 

(iv)         transmit  the  communication  to  the  Committee,  together  with 
the  reply,   if  any,  of  the  government  concerned  and  additional 
relevant  information  from  the  author,   taking  into  account   the 
need  to  proceed  without  undue  delay; 

(c)  the  Committee  shall  examine  in  private  session  the  communications 
transmitted  to  it  by  the  Director-General; 

(d)  the  Comimittee  shall  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  communications  in 
accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  conditions; 

(e)  representatives  of  the  governments  concerned  may  attend  meetings  of 
the  Committee  in  order  to  provide  additional   information  or  to  answer 
questions  from  members  of  the  Committee  on  either  admissibility  or 
the  merits  of  the  communication; 

(f)  the  Committee  may  avail  itself  of  the  relevant  information  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Director-General; 
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(g)  in  consideration  of  a  communication,  the  Committee  may,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  request  the  Executive  Board  to  authorize  it  under  Rule  29 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  to  take  appropriate  action; 

(h)  the  Committee  may  keep  a  communication  submitted  to  it  on  its  agenda 
while  seeking  additional  information  it  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
disposition  of  the  matter; 

(i)     the  Director-General  shall  notify  the  author  of  the  communication  and 
the  government  concerned  of  the  Committee's  decision  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  communication; 

(j)     the  Committee  shall  dismiss  any  communication  which,  having  been 
found  admissible,  does  not,  upon  examination  of  the  merits,  appear  to 
warrant  further  action.    The  author  of  the  communication  and  the  gov- 
ernment concerned  shall  be  notified  accordingly; 

(k)    communications  which  warrant  further  consideration  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  with  a  view  to  helping  to  bring  about  a  friendly 
solution  designed  to  advance  the  promotion  of  the  human  rights  falling 
within  Unesco's  fields  of  competence; 

15.  Decides  further  that  the  Committee  shall  submit  confidential  reports  to  the 
Executive  Board  at  each  session  on  the  carrying  out  of  its  mandate  under 
the  present  decision.  These  reports  shall  contain  appropriate  information 
arising  from  its  examination  of  the  communications  which  the  Comnaittee 
considers  it  useful  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Executive  Board.  The  re- 
ports shall  also  contain  recommendations  which  the  Committee  may  wish 
to  make  either  generally  or  regarding  the  disposition  of  a  communication 
under  consideration; 

16.  Decides  to  consider  confidential  reports  of  the  Committee  In  private  session 
and  to  take  further  action  as  necessary  in  accordance  with  Rule  28  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure; 

17.  Decides  also  that  communications  transmitted  to  it  by  the  Committee  which 
testify  to' the  existence  of  a  question  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  18  below; 

18.  Considers  that  questions  of  massive,  systematic  or  flagrant  violations  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  -  including,   for  example,  those 
perpetrated  as  a  result  of  policies  of  aggression,    interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  States,  occupation  of  foreign  territory  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  policy  of  colonialism,   genocide,  apartheid,   racialism,  or  national 
and  social  oppression  -  falling  within  Unesco's  fields  of  competence  should 
be  considered  by  the  Executive  Board  and  the  General  Conference  in  public 
meetings; 

19.  Decides  to  consider  at  its  105th  session  the  report  to  be  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  and  the  Director-General  to  the  General  Conference,  at  its  twen- 
tieth session,  on  the  implementation  of  Part  II  of  19  C/Resolution  12.1. 
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Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newell,  I  would  just  like  to  add  this  for  the  record.  It  does 
not  refer  to  you  directly.  I  was  just  reading  one  of  the  documents 
from  the  World  Press  Committee  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  part 
of  this  record.  ^ 

Throughout  these  hearings,  I  have  taken  a  very  aggressive 
stance  with  regard  to  questioning  about  the  withdrawal  decision, 
and  I  have  real  concerns  about  it.  But  I  also  recognize  that  there 
have  been  very  real  problems  in  UNESCO. 

I  think  that  as  we  are  considering  this  decision,  if  there  is  one 
item  we  ought  to  review,  and  we  ought  to  review  very  carefully,  it 
is  the  effect  that  our  absence  will  have  on  whether  or  not  actions 
to  license  journalists,  or  in  effect  to  harness  or  hush  journalists. 
Presumably  such  actions  could  take  place  in  an  easier  format  with- 
out our  presence.  This  is  a  legitimate  concern  that  I  have,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  put  that  on  the  record. 

I  would  also  tell  you  that  maybe  you  and  I  have  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  ITU,  but  I  had  understood  it  to  be  an  agency  that 
regulated  frequencies,  and  that  was  about  it.  Are  we  talking  about 
two  different  organizations,  or  the  same  one? 

Mr.  Newell.  No,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  ITU  does.  If  I 
could,  just  for  the  record  here,  read  just  two  sentences.  The  way  we 
could  lose  sales  in  this  area  of  communications  would  be  by  not 
participating  in  setting  the  technical  standards  of  the  equipment 
manufactured.  UNESCO  does  not  set  these  kinds  of  standards.  The 
ITU  sets  these  standards,  and  thus  the  ITU  is  important  in  this 
regard. 

[Mr.  Newell  subsequently  submitted  the  following  additional  in- 
formation:] 

The  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  should  have  relatively  little  impact  on  the 
U.S.  telecommunications  industry.  In  fact,  UNESCO  activities  in  this  area  are  large- 
ly training  programs  which  are  not  directly  related  to  equipment  promotion.  We 
recognize  the  importance  of  training,  which  can  influence  the  type  of  equipment — 
U.S.  or  other — that  a  country  buys.  In  this  respect,  the  recently  established  United 
States  Telecommunication  Training  Institute  (USTTI),  jointly  sponsored  by  the  pri- 
vate telecommunications  sector  and  the  U.S.  Government,  has  provided  technical 
training  on  U.S.  equipment  to  communicators  from  the  developing  world.  In  its 
second  year,  the  USTTI  has  provided  such  training  to  over  200  individuals  from  62 
countries.  The  program  has  been  well  received.  We  have  begun  to  note  its  positive 
results,  particularly  in  the  attitudes  of  its  graduates.  We  intend  to  increase  our  sup- 
port to  USTTI,  as  it  is  one  of  our  priorities  in  the  alternatives  to  UNESCO  program. 

We  will  pursue  U.S.  interests  in  this  area  through  our  continuing  involvement 
with  other  specialized  international  organizations  such  as  the  ITU  and  UPU.  For 
example,  the  ITU,  which  has  operated  primarily  as  a  regulatory  body,  also  contains 
a  group  of  experts  to  assist  Third  World  countries  resolve  their  communications 
needs.  We  can  participate  in  the  group  of  experts.  Moreover,  the  ITU  has  estab- 
lished an  independent  commission  (Maitland  Commission)  that  is  studying  the  com- 
munications needs  of  the  Third  World.  We  are  actively  participating  in  this  study 
and  we  plan  to  take  an  active  part  in  implementing  its  conclusions. 

Most  importantly  we  are  reassessing  U.S.  Government  policy  in  regard  to  the 
communications  industry  to  develop  means  of  strengthening  U.S.  industry's  interna- 
tional competitiveness.  We  are  aware  that  communications  equipment  is  a  signifi- 
cant element  in  the  American  share  of  international  high-tech  exports,  and  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  this  growing  market  has  been  declining.  An  interagency  group  is  now 
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studying  means  of  increasing  coordination  of  U.S.  Government  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  contribute  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  telecommunications  industry. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  you  on  that.  In  that  Une  of 
logic,  anybody  who  sets  the  standards  has  some  effect  on  the  sales. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  are  numerous  UNESCO-sponsored 
conferences  year  round  that  have  a  direct  impact  during  the  con- 
ference, and  for  periods  after  the  conference,  on  sales. 

UNESCO-related  programs  provide  for  training,  presumably 
training  utilizing  U.S.  equipment.  Once  they  are  trained  on  U.S. 
equipment,  that  might  be  the  kind  of  equipment  they  buy.  There  is 
a  whole  series  of  arguments  that  are  made  in  that  light  that  give 
the  general  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  pretty  negative 
impact  from  a  withdrawal. 

Obviously,  any  group  that  sets  frequencies  has  some  indirect 
impact  on  the  type  of  equipment.  If  you  don't  manufacture  the 
type  of  equipment  that  the  frequencies  require,  or  that  you  are  re- 
quired to  use,  then  you  are  out  of  the  market.  But  I  think  that  is 
stretching  it  a  little  bit. 

In  your  testimony,  you  mention  that  you  had  proposals  that 
would  exceed  your  funding  abilities  by  a  factor  of  SVz. 

I  would  assume  that  the  direct  answer  is  that  you  have  duplicate 
proposals,  or  more  proposals  than  you  can  handle,  or  are  you  tell- 
ing us  that  it  would  cost  three  and  a  half  times  more  than  what 
you  have  to  do  the  job? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  answer  there  is  that  when  these  expert  groups 
took  the  portfolio  of  UNESCO  to  determine  what  we  would  want  to 
do  in  alternative  ways,  those  recommendations  which  came  from 
probably  35  or  40  different  sources  with  20  NGO's  [nongovernment 
organizations],  and  then  departments  and  agencies,  those  recom- 
mendations cumulatively  added  up  to  $160  million. 

It  was,  if  I  could  be  crude,  a  wish  list  of  these  organizations  as  to 
what  they  would  propose  concerning  their  interests.  So  when  we 
added  all  of  these  up,  it  totaled  $160  million  as  compared  to  the  $47 
million  which  we  are  committed  to  seek  from  the  Congress,  provid- 
ing that  0MB  puts  that  forward  and  we  expect  them  to. 

Mr.  Mica.  At  this  point,  we  are  running  short  on  time  for  several 
other  meetings. 

Again,  I  would  point  out  that  ITU  is  not  a  sales  organization.  We 
have  double  checked.  I  understand  your  logic,  but  I  would  disagree 
with  that. 

Let  me  summarize,  if  I  may,  and  then  I  will  call  on  my  colleague 
for  any  closing  comments,  what  we  intend  to  do  and  what  we  found 
here. 

We  have  had  four  hearings  on  this  subject,  one  formal  staff  brief- 
ing, and  dozens  of  informal  sessions  to  discuss  the  issue.  I  think — I 
am  going  to  ask  my  colleague  to  concur  or  give  some  thought  to 
this — what  I  would  like  to  do  is  ask  our  staff  to  prepare  a  report 
that  we  would  submit  to  the  Secretary,  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  President,  on  the  findings  of  these  hearings.  I  would  like  to 
direct  them  in  these  areas  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

One,  the  report  should  review  the  decision  itself,  whether  or  not 
the  testimony  indicates  that  it  was  correct,  or  at  the  very  least 
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where  each  of  those  who  testified  came  down.  We  had  a  large 
number  of  witnesses,  what  their  decision  was  and  how  it  was  made. 

Another  would  deal  directly  with  your  handling  of  the  issue.  One 
of  our  hearings  did  indeed  indicate  some  discrepancy  in  the  testi- 
mony as  to  how  the  decision  itself  was  made.  Was  the  decision 
made  in  an  appropriate  manner?  Was  the  decision  made  before 
those  who  were  requested  to  give  advice  on  the  decision  were  actu- 
ally heard,  and  legitimately  heard? 

Lastly,  possibly  a  recommendation,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  fully  withdraw  at  the  end  of  this  year,  or  whether  we 
should  indeed  ask  for  a  1-year  extension. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  have  the  GAO  report.  The 
situation  is  still  fluid,  but  I  would  like  to  put  a  deadline  on  the 
report  by  the  staff  of  October  30,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  as  the 
final  decision  is  made.  It  should  augment  the  record,  the  light  that 
we  have  tried  to  shed  on  how  the  decision  was  made,  where  each  of 
the  participants  and  those  interested  parties  are  coming  from  with 
regard  to  this  decision.  We  should  have  some  type  of  a  document 
that  comes  from  this  body,  not  from  the  State  Department. 

If  there  is  any  comment,  I  will  call  on  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  concur  and  support  your  recommenda- 
tion. I  realize  that  we  are  running  out  of  time  here. 

In  1983,  I  understand  that  the  Department  established  a  position 
in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  to  help  raise 
private  sector  funding  for  the  National  Commission.  Has  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Private  Sector  Affairs  raised  any 
money  for  the  Commission  this  year?  If  so,  how  much,  and  how 
much  time  does  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  spend  on  this  task? 
What  has  been  the  source  of  the  moneys  raised? 

Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  of  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Private  Sector  Activities,  UNESCO, 
and  Women's  Issues  is  not  responsible  for  raising  funds  for  any  or- 
ganization. In  fact,  I  believe  by  statute,  the  State  Department  is 
not  allowed  to  raise  private  sector  funds. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you.  We  thank  you  for  appearing  here  today, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Let  me  just  say  in  conclud- 
ing, that  if  any  organization  has  any  information  that  they  wish  to 
be  included  or  considered  in  the  report  that  we  haven't  heard  from, 
we  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

I  stated  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  promised  each  member  of 
the  committee  that  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  allow  every  side  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue.  I  would  commend  my  colleagues  and  my  co- 
chairman  on  this  hearing.  I  feel  that  we  have  done  what  Congress 
is  supposed  to  do,  to  provide  a  public  hearing  on  this  issue.  Hope- 
fully, the  report  that  we  submit  can  have  an  effect  on  the  final  de- 
cision, and  it  can  be  a  report  that  all  parties  would  consider  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  finish  this  hearing,  it 
might  be  helpful  if  we  could  leave  the  hearing  record  open  in  case 
other  members  have  any  questions  they  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
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Secretary  for  a  response  in  writing.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  Sec- 
retary Newell  would  be  available  for  that. 

Mr.  Newell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  UNESCO  AND 
THEIR  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1984 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International 

Organizations  and  on  International  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2200,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gus  Yatron  (chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations)  presid- 
ing. 

Mr.  Yatron.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organi- 
zations and  on  International  Operations  meet  today  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the  U.S.  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization. 

Since  last  year  when  the  administration  announced  its  intention 
to  withdraw  from  UNESCO,  effective  December  31,  1984,  the  sub- 
committees have  closely  monitored  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO, 
the  organization's  activities,  and  its  efforts  to  achieve  reforms. 

In  the  past  year,  a  series  of  extensive  hearings  have  been  held, 
and  the  committee  staff,  at  the  request  of  both  subcommittee  chair- 
men and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  have  conducted  two 
study  missions  to  UNESCO. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  has  certainly  had  a  dramatic 
impact  not  only  on  UNESCO,  but  on  the  entire  U.N.  system.  Clear- 
ly UNESCO's  problems  are  common,  to  one  degree  or  another,  in 
other  U.N.  agencies.  However,  the  only  realistic  approach  for  the 
United  States  to  take,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  advancing  democratic 
values  and  Western  principles,  is  to  be  a  participant  in  internation- 
al organizations,  not  an  outsider. 

Although  in  September  UNESCO's  Executive  Board  adopted  a 
package  of  reforms,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  genuine  desire  by 
many  member  states  to  reform  UNESCO,  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  firm  in  its  decision  to  withdraw. 

In  light  of  this  reality,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  administration  will 
develop  a  coherent  strategy  with  Western  member  states  to  pursue 
further  reforms  in  1985.  In  the  final  analysis,  UNESCO's  ability  to 
achieve  reforms  over  the  past  year  depended  largely  on  U.S.  lead- 
ership and  an  effective  U.S.  strategy  to  promote  change. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  during  1984  UNESCO  did  not  achieve 
those  reforms  necessary  to  induce  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
its  decision,  the  administration's  objective  of  realizing  further  re- 
forms in  the  organization  as  an  outsider  will  be  far  more  difficult. 

I  would  like  to  recognize,  at  this  time,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  the  Honorable  Jim  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  hearing  is  being  held,  and  partly  at  my  sugges- 
tion. I  am  embarrassed  to  say  I  have  a  speech  to  give  at  10,  so  I 
would  just  like  to  make  some  opening  remarks  and  request  your 
consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  a  longer  statement  in  the  record,  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Leach.  Just  briefly,  to  summarize,  it  has  been  my  impression 
that  what  has  happened  here  is  that  we  have  an  unjustified  re- 
sponse to  an  exaggerated  problem. 

If  we  go  back  and  look  at  the  history  of  concerns  about  UNESCO, 
they  largely  fall  into  four  categories.  We  were  concerned  about  the 
Israeli  question  and  yet,  interestingly,  UNESCO  has  been  more 
helpful  on  the  Israeli  question  than  almost  any  other  U.N.  agency 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  Department  itself  has  complimented  the 
Director  General  on  this  issue. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  New  World  Information 
Order.  Yet  we  have  won  the  basic  battles  in  that  regard.  Again, 
U.S.  Government  witnesses  in  the  last  6  months  have  been  compli- 
mentary of  Mr.  M'Bow's  helping  us  in  that  regard. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  costs.  Yet,  last  year  the  Nordic 
compromise  prevailed,  diminishing  the  cost  and  diminishing  the 
U.S.  contribution,  and  this  year  we  have  seen  a  no-growth  budget 
proposed.  In  other  words,  we  won  again  on  the  cost  issue. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  excessive  politicization.  Yet,  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  history  of  this  country  has 
been  one  in  which  we  have  argued  that  the  free  flow  of  ideas  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Beginning  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
theory  has  been  that  if  you  put  forth  ideas,  the  better  ones  will 
generally  prevail. 

In  terms  of  where  we  are  going,  new  terminology  is  coming  out 
of  the  State  Department  in  recent  months — partly  because  we  won 
on  every  major  issue — that  says  we  are  really  basically  concerned 
about  the  programs. 

And  here,  certainly,  there  are  programs  that  are  better  than 
others,  and  there  are  some  programs  within  UNESCO  that  don't 
meet  my  particular  favor.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  even  the 
State  Department's  own  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  UNESCO's  programs  has  amounted  to  a  basic  eulogy  of 
UNESCO,  not  the  reverse. 

And,  because  we  have  won  on  every  major  issue,  we  are  now 
turning  to  a  programmatic  approach.  I  think  serious  questions  can 
be  raised.  Are  we  concerned  about  the  fact  that  UNESCO  is  trying 
to  end  illiteracy?  What  is  it  that  is  of  such  towering  significance 
that  causes  our  withdrawal? 

In  addition,  I  think  we  are  faced  with  the  philosophical  problem 
about  what  happens  when  an  agency  makes  good  faith  efforts  to 
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meet  our  concerns  and  we  then  still  leave?  Are  we  being  poor  win- 
ners? 

I  personally  think  there  are  a  series  of  questions  our  witnesses 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  today.  For  example,  one  question  is: 
Where  has  there  been  no  response  to  U.S.  concerns?  I  see  no  area 
in  which  there  has  not  been  a  forthcoming  response.  I  think  the 
case  for  a  1  year  deferral  to  see  if  this  becomes  institutionalized  at 
the  next  general  conference  is  important.  ^ 

I  think  the  question  has  to  be  raised:  Where  will  the  ideological 
ax  fall  next?  If  the  reasons  why  we  are  leaving  UNESCO  hold  up 
in  logic,  I  don't  know  of  a  single  U.N.  agency  that  is  invulnerable 
to  the  same  logic  and,  therefore,  the  same  potential  American  pull- 
out. 

In  terms  of  our  own  policy,  I  personally  think  it  is  very  clear  in 
testimony  that  has  been  presented  in  the  last  year  that  we  have 
not  carefully  thought  through  the  alternatives  nor  the  cost  of  those 
alternatives. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  we  have  not  thought  through  the  basis  on 
which  we  could  get  back  in  if  things  do  change  somewhat,  as  many 
of  us  suspect  they  will. 

I  think  we  have  not  thought  through  what  our  relations  with  our 
allies  are  going  to  be,  particularly  the  British,  on  whom  it  appears 
we  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  undue  pressure.  Their  Government 
is  being  embarrassed  about  the  type  of  pressure  we  have  applied — 
if  one  reads  recent  press  accounts  from  that  country. 

Finally,  I  don't  think  we  have  carefully  thought  through  what 
the  implications  of  this  action  are  for  North-South  relations,  where 
we  are  not  always  going  to  get  our  way.  But  are  we  better  off 
simply  ignoring  the  problem  or  are  we  better  off  trying  to  deal 
forthcomingly  with  people  that  have  a  little  different  perspective 
than  we  do? 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  conclude  and  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  decision  may  not  be  exactly  set  in  concrete,  but  it  is 
firming  up  very  much  that  we  are  going  to  leave.  And  so  I  think 
this  subcommittee  ought  to  be  very  concerned  not  only  with  the 
UNESCO  issue  itself,  but  the  broader  picture  of  the  U.N.  structure. 

I  personally  think  it  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that 
maybe  some  alarm  bells  ought  to  be  rung  in  support  of  the  U.N. 
system  at  this  time,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  concerned 
about  the  precedent  that  is  being  established  by  this  action.  I 
would  suggest  that  particular  care  be  given  to  the  reasons  this  ad- 
ministration is  using  for  leaving  UNESCO,  and  then  the  question 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  they  apply  to  other  international  orga- 
nizations. Is  this  a  first  step  toward  a  radical  change  in  American 
multilateral  diplomacy,  or  is  this  a  very  small  giveaway  to  narrow 
political  interest  groups  in  American  society?  I  personally  hope  it 
is  the  latter,  but  I  am  very  despondent  about  the  fact  that  there  is 
any  change  at  all  of  this  nature  being  contemplated  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Leach  follows:] 

'See  appendix  21. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Jim  Leach 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  the  prospect  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  appears  now, 
even  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  be  an  unjustified  response  to  an  exaggerated  problem. 
As  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I  do  not  believe  the  Administration  made 
a  convincing  case  for  withdrawal  a  year  ago.  A  careful  reading  of  the  full  text  of  the 
Administration's  own  "U.S./UNESCO  Policy  Review,"  as  well  as  of  the  testimony 
from  our  extensive  hearings  over  this  past  year,  is  sufficient  to  raise  significant 
doubts  as  to  the  rationale  for  the  decision.  Quitting  is  not  the  American  way. 

Many  of  us  are  cognizant  of  the  serious  problems  at  UNESCO,  both  in  terms  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  agency  has  been  managed  as  well  as  in  the  rhetoric  that 
has  surrounded  various  program  initiatives.  Those  problems  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  U.N.  system.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  Congress  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented with  evidence  which  would  suggest  that  withdrawal  is  an  appropriate  or  ef- 
fective remedy.  To  the  contrary,  on  a  whole  range  of  issues  and  particularly  on  two 
of  chief  concern  to  the  Congress — Israel's  right  to  participate  and  free  press  issues — 
strong  U.S.  advocacy  has  thwarted  the  antagonistic  efforts  of  those  with  different 
philosophical  and  strategic  interests  than  our  own. 

To  make  a  publicly  compelling  case  justifying  withdrawal,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  Administration  spokesmen  to  exaggerate  and  overstate  the  problems  in  the 
institution,  to  understate  U.S.  effectiveness  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  various 
issues  and  to  obscure  the  value  of  a  variety  of  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
programs  which  have  been  praised  both  by  U.S.  government  agencies  and  by  highly 
respected  non-governmental  organizations.  Lets  be  honest.  The  real  victims  of  a 
withdrawal  will  not  be  our  adversaries,  but  the  world's  children,  scientists,  educa- 
tors and  others. 

I  will  not  repeat  in  detail  here  the  weaknesses  I  feel  were  manifest  in  the  Admin- 
istration's original  position,  but  would  like  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  promising  reform  process  which  has  been  set  in  motion  at  UNESCO.  As  one 
knowledgeable  observer  pointed  out,  the  world  may  not  have  changed,  but  UNESCO 
is  changing.  The  Executive  Board — which  was  the  only  one  of  the  two  UNESCO  gov- 
erning bodies  to  meet  this  year — established  a  special  committee  to  identify  needed 
reforms  in  the  organization  and  later  extended  the  mandate  of  that  committee  to 
oversee  implementation  of  those  reforms.  The  Director  General  also  set  up  five 
working  groups  to  examine  personnel,  budgeting  techniques,  evaluation,  program- 
ming and  public  information  and  has,  since  receiving  the  reports  of  those  groups, 
begun  to  take  to  improve  the  management  and  administration  of  UNESCO.  He  also 
cooperated  with  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office's  recent  review  of  budget,  per- 
sonnel, and  management  practices  at  UNESCO. 

The  Fall  Session  of  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board  responded  directly  to  major 
U.S.  budgetary  concerns  by  approving  a  recommendation  for  zero  grovd;h  in  the 
budget  for  the  next  biennium  (1986-1987).  It  also  gave  the  Director  General  clear 
guidance  on  the  content  of  the  next  program  as  well.  For  example,  it  called  on  the 
Director  General  to  give  particular  attention  to  those  programs  which  have  a  high 
degree  of  support,  thereby  offering  him  the  opportunity  to  identify  and  avoid  those 
programs  with  the  least  support  or  which  cause — for  political  or  other  reasons — the 
greatest  division  among  the  Member  States  of  UNESCO.  An  emphasis  is  placed  on 
action-oriented  programs,  such  as  the  training  of  literacy  teachers,  the  installation 
of  communications  facilities  and  equipment,  and  pilot  projects  in  scientific  fields. 

In  other  areas  of  political  concern  to  the  U.S.,  the  Board,  in  its  program  and 
budget  resolution,  made  no  mention  of  the  New  International  Economic  Order  and 
called  on  the  Director  General  to  convene  a  panel  of  counsellors  to  review  the  pro- 
gram covering  two  of  the  most  controversial  areas  from  a  U.S.  perspective — disar- 
mament and  peoples'  rights.  UNESCO  heis  also  stated  that  it  does  not  plan  to  help 
provide  funding  for  a  conference  to  be  held  by  other  organizations  next  year  in 
Mexico  on  the  protection  of  journalists  which,  is  as  always,  a  sensitive  subject  for 
Western  journalists  who  fear  state  controls  over  the  press  or  the  licensing  of  jour- 
nalsists. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO,  Jean  Gerard  acknowledged  that  there  appeared  to 
be  "much  progress"  in  the  program  and  budget  resolution,  and  that  the  guidelines 
reflected  a  "good  sense  of  priorities." 

One  could,  of  course,  go  into  much  greater  detail  on  the  efforts  behind,  and  the 
results  of,  the  reform  efforts  this  year.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Di- 
rector General  and  the  Executive  Board  can  only  take  certain  steps  or  recommend 
that  others  be  taken.  A  General  Conference  is  needed  for  final  decisions  to  be  taken 
in  any  area  substantive  significance.  In  light  of  these  circumstances,  I  would  ask  in 
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what  areas  of  U.S.  complaints  has  UNESCO  not  taken  steps  td  address  those  con- 
cerns? 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  preferable  for  the  United  States  to  take  credit  for  the 
reform  progress  being  made  and,  rather  than  snatching  defeat  from  the  jaws  of  vic- 
tory, to  defer  a  decision  on  possible  withdrawal  for  another  year.  The  U.S.  bears  a 
special  responsibility  to  participate  in  a  constructive  fashion  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
reforms  which  have  been  recommended  are  implemented  and  that  present  trends 
favorable  to  the  U.S.  and  western  democratic  interests  continue.  Far  better,  it  would 
seem,  would  be  to  adopt  a  one-year  deferral  and  to  assess  whether  the  reform  proc- 
ess so  clearly  underway  is  reflected  in  substantive  action  at  next  year's  General 
Conference.  To  walk  out  at  this  point  would  appear  arrogant  if  not  impudent  and 
might  endanger  the  reform  process. 

Furthermore,  deferral  would  give  the  U.S.  additional  time  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
our  own  reform  initiatives,  aired  just  recently  at  the  Fall  Executive  Board  meeting, 
and  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  our  own  participation  in  the  institution. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  the  Administration  continues  to  talk  of  "alter- 
natives" to  UNESCO  in  the  areas  of  international  education,  science,  culture  and 
communications,  the  Congress  has  not  to  date  seen  what  those  alternatives  are, 
what  they  will  cost,  or  whether  they  will  adequately  protect  and  advance  U.S.  na- 
tional interests  in  these  areas.  One  of  the  assessments  of  possible  alternatives  al- 
ready made  public  by  the  Office  of  International  Affairs  of  the  National  Research 
Council  concludes,  "there  is  at  present  no  viable  overall  alternative  for  UNESCO's 
science  programs."  It  further  suggests  that  it  may  be  advisable,  if  the  U.S.  with- 
draws, to  simply  continue  funding  specific  UNESCO  science  programs,  as  one  alter- 
native which  it  seems  to  me  brings  us  back  to  where  we  started.  Furthermore,  is  it 
worth  the  administrative  chaos,  fragmentation  and  disruption  of  going  through  the 
transition  to  alternatives  in  all  of  the  areas  of  science,  education,  culture,  and  com- 
munications, if  after  the  General  Conference  a  year  from  now,  we  decide  to  rejoin? 
Thus,  an  additional  year's  delay  would  allow  the  U.S.  itself  more  time  to  identify 
and  prepare  for  an  orderly  transition  to  alternatives  should  that  ultimately  become 
necessary.  Finally,  the  recent  British  decision  to  submit  a  notice  of  intent  to  with- 
draw from  UNESCO  will  have  the  effect — if  that's  what  we  are  seeking — of  escalat- 
ing the  pressure  on  UNESCO  to  reform  without  our  having  to  withdraw  this  year. 

I  remain  as  deeply  concerned  as  ever  that  the  impetus  for  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO  derives  as  much  an  ideological  anti-U.N.  bias  as  from  a  pragmatic  concern 
for  certain  institutional  problems  often  attendant  to  our  participation  in  UNESCO, 
and  that  UNESCO  is  being  sacrificed  as  one  of  an  array  of  social  compact  issues 
with  the  so-called  New  Right. 

I  remain  as  unconvinced  as  ever  that  the  United  States  can  effectively  advance  its 
national  interests  and  protect  its  allies,  such  as  Israel,  from  an  empty  chair.  It  is 
doubtful  that  a  cut-and-run  policy  is  likely  to  advance  our  interests  within 
UNESCO.  More  importantly,  the  precedent  established  and  logic  applied  in  aban- 
doning UNESCO  may  well  be  a  first  step  toward  withdrawal  from  other  more  criti- 
cal international  institutions.  If  reasonable  people  do  not  take  a  stand  here,  where 
will  the  ideological  axe  fall  next? 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Leach.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  suggestions.  I  want  to  assure  you  we  will  continue  to 
work  together. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  cochair  of  these  hearings,  the  Hon- 
orable Dan  Mica.  Chairman  Mica,  I  understand  that  you  have  a 
statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  Mr.  Leach  has  expressed  many  of  my  concerns.  Although 
I  would  add  that  I  have  tremendous  concerns  of  the  problems  that 
we  do  have  with  UNESCO,  and  I  understand  why  we  have  come  to 
this  point. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  timing  of  the  decision.  I  think  possibly  the 
timing  may  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  whole  equation  that  I 
see. 

We  have  said,  in  effect,  that  we  want  to  see  major  changes  made 
in  UNESCO.  And  then  we  have  dealt  ourselves  out  of  the  game  by 
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saying  we  won't  be  there  to  vote  to  ratify  those  changes  next  year 
when  the  General  Conference  meets. 

I  truly  believe  after  all  of  the  hearings  that  we  have  had  here 
that  the  timing  issue  was  not  thoroughly  reviewed  before  this  deci- 
sion was  made.  And  now  we  have  spun  our  own  web,  we  have 
become  entrapped  in  our  own  discourse  to  say  in  effect  that  we  will 
leave. 

With  Great  Britain  announcing  that  they  will  leave  in  a  year,  in 
what  I  would  consider  the  more  appropriate  timing,  we  will  lose 
credibility  by  staying  for  another  year;  by  saying  that  we  were 
going  to  leave  and  then  not  leave.  Our  allies,  from  the  information 
I  have  received,  have  confirmed  that  we  may  indeed  lose  credibility 
if  we  stay  in  next  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  stay  to  cast  our  vote  to  ratify  the 
changes  that  we  have  asked  for.  Because  of  our  lack  of  review  at 
least  from  my  perspective,  on  the  timing  situation  and  because  it 
takes  a  2-year  cycle  to  make  these  changes,  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves in  a  catch-22. 

I  think  the  hearings  have  pointed  out  rather  consistently  that 
from  a  timing  perspective  we  have  made  a  major  error.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  not  a  problem  and  that  the  problem  doesn't  need  to  be 
addressed.  We  are  in  a  sense  sending  a  message  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  walk  away  from  a  diplomatic  fight,  in  the  same 
timeframe  that  we  have  been  saying  to  the  world  we  are  going  to 
stand  up  when  it  comes  to  a  military  fight.  Somehow  that  doesn't 
seem  to  wash. 

In  South  America  we  are  saying  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  stand, 
we  want  to  be  strong.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  diplomatic  fight,  we 
are  about  to  walk  away  before  the  final  vote  is  taken  and  deal  our- 
selves out. 

One  witness  testified  before  this  committee  that  we  felt — mean- 
ing the  administration — we  felt  we  could  be  more  effective  from 
the  outside.  That  rationale  just  escapes  me  totally.  I  think  as  Con- 
gressman Leach  mentioned  earlier,  had  it  not  been  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  UNESCO,  the  status  of  the  New  World  Information 
Order  might  be  dramatically  different.  We  might  have  had  journal- 
ists from  throughout  the  free  world  clamoring  for  us  to  participate, 
to  make  changes.  But  we  were  there  to  influence  those  proposals. 

I  think  it  was  evident,  at  least  from  the  hearings  that  we  had 
here,  that  the  justification  for  this  decision  was  actually  sought 
after  the  decision  was  made.  The  advice  and  counsel  of  many 
groups  was  sought  after  the  decision  had  been  announced.  In  many 
cases,  the  results  of  that  information  were  quite  different  than  the 
administration's  policy  might  indicate. 

I  frankly  would  have  thought  that  an  administration  spokesman, 
an  administration  delegation  would  have  agreed,  and  they  did  not. 

The  third  point  is  the  cost  of  withdrawal.  We  had  an  initial 
report  that  it  would  cost  at  least  $1  billion  for  the  Navy  to  obtain 
information  that  would  no  longer  be  available  if  we  left  UNESCO. 

And  there  were  other  costs  from  other  agencies.  Now,  I  am  now 
told,  and  this  committee  is  told,  that  that  $1  billion  was  a  mistake, 
that  the  cost  for  the  Navy  would  be  zero.  I  somehow  question  how 
we  have  gotten  from  $1  billion  to  zero.  And  that  doesn't  bring  in 
other  costs  that  might  be  associated  with  a  U.S.  withdrawal. 
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That  brings  us  to  the  alternatives.  The  State  Department  should 
not  become  a  program  agency,  or  get  into  the  area  of  administer- 
ing, if  they  have  the  funds  and  ability  to  do  it,  new  programs  that 
will,  in  effect,  fill  in  for  our  absence  from  UNESCO. 

Will  they  do  it?  Can  the  Department  be  effective  in  managing  al- 
ternative programs?  Are  they  an  agency  that  should  become,  if  you 
will,  a  program  agency?  Have  the  alternatives  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed? Right  now  I  have  serious  questions  about  that. 

I  think  that  there  are  definite  problems  within  UNESCO.  There 
are  definite  problems  with  its  leadership,  its  budget,  and  its  poli- 
tics. And  almost  every  item  of  contention  between  the  United 
States  and  UNESCO  that  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  by  the  administration  is  of  tremendous  concern  to  me 
and  to  this  committee.  But  the  way  we  have  approached  the  with- 
drawal, I  think,  has  created  as  many  problems  for  us  as  solutions. 

I  am  not  sure  we  are  going  to  give  the  message  that  we  wanted 
to  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  right  now,  as  I  see  it,  in  De- 
cember 1984,  we  are  in  a  catch-22  situation.  By  staying  in  the  orga- 
nization, we  lose  credibility;  by  leaving,  we  lose  our  ability  to  vote 
to  make  reforms. 

I  assume  that  maybe  the  UNESCO  situation  is  already  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  I  fully  expect,  Mr.  Newell,  sometime  today  you 
might  tell  us  the  decision  has  been  made  finally  or  in  the  next  few 
days  the  White  House  will  announce  it. 

As  I  understand  recent  press  reports,  the  only  decision  left  is 
how  to  package  the  announcement.  The  withdrawal  decision,  in 
effect,  has  been  made.  But  I  hope  that  we  have  learned  something 
from  this.  When  we  are  about  to  make  a  major  move  like  this,  that 
we  really  need  to  seek  advice  and  counsel  before  we  announce  it 
publicly.  That  we  must  review  all  of  the  timing  aspects,  the  cost 
aspects,  and  our  ability  to  replace  these  services  if  we  do  leave.  All 
of  this  must  be  done  in  a  more  thorough  way,  with  better  analysis, 
so  that  we  can  indeed  get  the  changes  we  want,  and  maintain  our 
access  to  the  information  that  we  need  flow  to  the  United  States. 

To  have  an  observer  mission  in  Paris  will  be  helpful.  However,  I 
am  concerned  that  it  might  be  almost  as  costly  as  being  there  as 
full  participants  in  UNESCO.  I  can  imagine  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  saying  "We  are  all  going  to  quit  and 
walk  away  because  we  don't  like  what  Speaker  O'Neill  is  doing  and 
we  feel  we  can  be  more  effective  outside  the  chamber  than  inside." 
At  least  inside  we  all  have  a  vote. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Mica. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  Congressman  Jerry  Solomon,  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organi- 
zations, for  a  statement. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief  because 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  Secretary  Newell's  comments  today. 

My  views  have  not  changed  much  on  this  issue  because  nothing 
has  changed  much  over  the  last  year  on  this  issue.  I  will  reserve 
some  of  my  comments  on  my  good  colleagues'  statements  about  the 
Republicans. 
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I  do  believe  that  the  Reagan  administration's  announcement  1 
year  ago  about  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  has  led  to  a 
very  useful  exercise,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

It  has  provided  the  occasion  and  the  incentive  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  our  role,  not  only  in  UNESCO,  but  by  implication  I  think, 
in  the  entire  U.N.  system.  It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  read,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  New  Republic,  hardly  a  conservative  publication, 
proposes  for  consideration  the  idea  of  establishing  a  united  nations 
of  democracies — that  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

In  the  December  3,  1984,  issue,  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic 
write: 

A  world  body  composed  only  of  nations  that  share  our  most  important  values 
might  be  a  far  more  effective  forum  for  addressing  some  of  the  international  con- 
cerns now  being  ignored  or  parodied  in  the  glass  house  by  the  East  River, 

And  I  may  add,  in  Paris,  as  well. 

The  promise  of  membership  in  such  a  prestigious  club  and  the  threat  of  expulsion 
might  even  become  effective  incentives  for  democratic  behavior  by  countries  on  the 
brink. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  this  morning 
a  column  that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this  past  Tues- 
day— also  very,  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Solomon.  It  is  entitled  "Where  Hardball  Works."  The 
column  discusses  the  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  It  describes  how 
that  organization  subsequently  cleaned  up  its  act  and  the  United 
States  rejoined.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  ^ 

Mr.  Solomon.  So  I  believe,  my  friends,  that  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  decision  by  the  administration  to  withdraw  from 
UNESCO.  And  as  this  column  points  out,  Lane  Kirkland,  whom  I 
don't  quote  very  often,  has  articulated  the  issue  very  well  when  he 
says  that  there  is  "nothing  wrong  with  objecting  when  your  own 
money  is  used  to  subvert  human  values  that  you  stand  for." 

This  ongoing  debate  has  been  very  healthy.  I  do  commend  both 
Chairman  Yatron  and  Chairman  Mica  for  your  efforts  in  bringing 
this  to  the  forefront.  And  I  look  forward  to  Secretary  Newell's  tes- 
timony. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Solomon,  for  your  statement. 

Once  again,  we  have  with  us  today  the  Honorable  Gregory 
Newell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs.  Accompanying  Secretary  Newell  are  Mr.  Lacy 
Wright,  Jr.,  Director  of  Communications  and  UNESCO  Affairs;  and 
Mr.  Richard  Aherne,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  of  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  UNESCO. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you.  Secretary  Newell,  would 
you  please  proceed  with  your  statement? 

'  See  appendix  25. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GREGORY  J.  NEWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY  OF  STATE,  BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RICH- 
ARD AHERNE,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  MISSION,  U.S.  MISSION  TO 
UNESCO,  PARIS;  AND  LACY  WRIGHT,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  UNESCO  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  Newell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  again  to  appear  before  this  bodj'  to  report  on  our 
position  vis-a-vis  UNESCO  as  we  approach  the  end  of  1984.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  the  administration  announced  last  December  that 
the  United  States  was  withdrawing  from  UNESCO  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1984. 

We  said  at  that  time  that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  reconsider  the  withdrawal  decision 
if  significant,  concrete,  and  lasting  reform  occurred  in  UNESCO  in 
1984. 

The  question  now,  therefore,  is  not  whether  to  withdraw  from 
UNESCO,  but  rather,  whether  sufficient  reform  occurred  in 
UNESCO  this  year  to  justify  reconsideration  of  a  Presidential  deci- 
sion already  made. 

This  body  has  been  apprised  in  past  sessions  of  the  efforts  we 
have  made  this  year  in  pursuit  of  UNESCO's  reform.  You  are 
aware  of  our  very  active  participation  within  the  Western  Working 
Group  on  reform,  of  the  fact  that  we  made  specific  suggestions 
therein  which  were  incorporated  into  Western  positions  and  passed 
along  to  the  13-nation  Temporary  Committee  on  Reform,  and  of 
American  participation  and  interest  in  the  Director  General's 
working  groups  on  reform. 

By  the  time  of  the  120th  Executive  Board  session  in  September 
and  October,  the  shape  of  its  main  conclusions  was  already  fairly 
predictable.  The  Director  General  of  UNESCO  had  already  report- 
ed publicly  on  his  "initiatives,"  which  were  the  actions  he  proposed 
in  the  management  area  on  the  basis  of  his  working  groups'  recom- 
mendations. 

We  also  knew  the  recommendations  of  the  13-nation  Temporary 
Committee  on  Reform,  which,  it  was  widely  felt,  the  fall  Board  ses- 
sion would  adopt.  Thus,  there  was  a  reform  package  which,  it  v/as 
easily  foreseen,  would  win  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Having  participated  intimately  in  the  elaboration  of  the  parts  of 
this  package,  we  were  aware  of  its  strengths  and  of  its  limitations. 
It  was  clear  to  us  that,  however  welcome  might  be  the  changes  it 
contained  and  the  change  in  attitude  it  represented,  the  package 
fell  far  short  of  satisfying,  in  concrete  terms,  the  concerns  we  had 
expressed  when  we  made  our  withdrawal  announcement. 

Our  strategy  from  the  Board,  therefore,  was  to  build  upon  what 
had  been  elaborated  over  the  summer  with  proposals  of  our  own 
that  were  more  far  reaching. 

We  prepared  for  the  Executive  Board  meeting  by  determining 
the  areas  in  which  UNESCO  needed  to  go  further  and  by  drawing 
up  proposals  we  thought  appropriate.  These  proposals,  in  great 
measure,  were  not  new;  they  had  been  widely  discussed  within  the 
Western  Group  and  often  with  other  member  countries. 
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We  also  made  demarches  on  behalf  of  this  strategy  in  all  Execu- 
tive Board  member  capitals  before  each  Board  session  began  this 
year. 

At  the  Board  session  itself,  three  broad  efforts  were  made:  First, 
approval  of  management  changes  and  other  changes  already  pro- 
posed by  the  Director  General  and  recommended  by  the  Temporary 
Committee;  second,  the  elaboration  of  the  program  and  budget  rec- 
ommendation for  the  1986-87  biennium,  which  could  be  considered 
the  testing  ground  for  acceptance  of  United  States  and  Western 
ideas  on  how  the  next  program  and  budget  should  be  shaped;  and 
third,  the  U.S.  effort  to  build  upon  key  Temporary  Committee  sug- 
gestions in  order  to  strengthen  or  make  operational  the  manage- 
ment and  decisionmaking  reforms  the  Temporary  Committee  gen- 
erated. 

With  regard  to  the  first  effort,  UNESCO  members,  including  the 
Western  members,  generally  were  convinced  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Temporary  Committee  formed  a  valuable  body  of 
agreed  changes  that  ought  not  be  jeopardized  by  attempts  to 
reopen  the  issues  they  addressed. 

We  agreed  that  the  Director  General's  initiatives  and  the  Tempo- 
rary Committee's  recommendations  constituted  a  good  beginning, 
and  should  be  adopted.  We  did  not  agree,  however,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  should  stop  at  that  point. 

With  regard  to  the  guidelines  for  the  program  and  budget,  the 
United  States  again  played  an  active  role,  principally  by  serving  as 
one  of  the  two  Western  Group  members  on  the  ad  hoc  drafting 
committee  set  up  by  the  Board  to  compose  the  program  and  budget 
guidelines. 

The  overall  result  was  an  improvement  on  previous  such  guide- 
lines. Again,  however,  the  Board  did  not  go  as  far  as  we,  and 
others,  believed  necessary.  Specifically,  it  failed  to  pass,  or  even 
adequately  to  address,  a  proposal  by  the  Nordic  countries  which 
would  have  prioritized  UNESCO's  programs,  recommending  reduc- 
tions in  some  and  the  elimination  of  others. 

The  final  result  was  that,  although  some  welcomed  emphases 
and  nuances  were  inserted  into  the  guidelines,  no  program  or  activ- 
ity which  we  found  offensive  was  eliminated  or  even  reduced. 

It  was  in  the  budget  area  that  the  West  enjoyed  a  potential  suc- 
cess, the  recommendation  of  a  zero-growth  budget  for  1986-87. 

I  use  the  word  "potential"  because  the  developing  countries  in- 
troduced a  note  of  uncertainty  by  inserting  an  amendment  calling 
for  a  possible  2-percent  growth,  though  with  an  unwritten  agree- 
ment that  this  would  not  come  from  regular  budgetary  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  third  category,  reforms  going  beyond  the 
Temporary  Committee  recommendations,  many  members  resisted 
any  additional  action.  We  put  forward  our  own  proposals,  however, 
discussed  them  thoroughly  with  our  Western  Information  Group 
colleagues,  and,  after  tailoring  most  of  them  to  the  needs  and  sug- 
gestions of  our  friends  to  some  degree,  presented  them  to  the  entire 
Board. 

These  proposals  comprised  both  fairly  modest  reform  suggestions 
in  areas  like  evaluation,  personnel,  and  budget  review;  as  well  as 
two  far-reaching  proposals  on  voting  on  consensus  decisionmaking. 
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The  former  had  Western  Group  cosponsors;  the  latter  two  did 
not.  Unfortunately,  none  were  accepted  by  the  Board.  We  found 
particularly  disappointing  the  fact  that  in  no  case  did  the  Board 
see  fit  to  offer  alternative  suggestions  on  how  to  respond  to  the 
concerns  raised. 

We  are  left  with  the  need  to  evaluate  what  occurred  at  the  Exec- 
utive Board  and  throughout  the  year  at  UNESCO.  Clearly, 
UNESCO  and  its  member  countries  made  a  welcome  effort  to  bring 
about  change,  although  some  groups  were  much  more  active  than 
others. 

Besides  the  kind  of  changes  to  which  I  have  referred,  others 
could  be  mentioned:  The  introduction  of  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions wherein  the  Assistant  Directors  General  responsible  for  pro- 
grams were  made  accountable  to  the  Board  directly;  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  question  at  the  fall  Board;  the  departure 
of  the  official  in  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  responsible  for  UNES- 
CO's human  rights  program,  of  which  we  have  been  particularly 
critical;  and  the  fending  off  of  an  anticipated  attack  upon  UNES- 
CO's valuable  Human  Rights  Committee. 

Against  these  advances,  however,  we  must  balance  a  number  of 
negatives.  First,  most  of  the  Temporary  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions have  no  implementing  mechanisms.  At  this  point,  they  must 
be  taken  on  good  faith. 

Second,  as  noted  above,  a  number  of  the  changes  in  management 
practices  failed  to  go  as  far  as  they  could  have  and  should  have. 

Third,  the  programs  of  which  we,  and  most  other  U.S.  groups  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  have  been 
critical  have  not  been  eliminated  or  even  reduced. 

Fourth,  no  fixed,  permanent  steps  have  been  taken,  despite  our 
strong  urgings  all  year,  to  protect  minority  group  interests. 

In  sum,  viewed  in  relation  to  its  own  previous  performance, 
UNESCO  this  year  has  made  some  movement.  Viewed,  however,  in 
relation  to  the  concerns  we  expressed  a  year  ago,  an  unacceptable 
gap  remains. 

As  members  of  this  body  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  United  States 
is  not  the  only  country  to  have  expressed  serious  misgivings  about 
UNESCO  during  the  process  we  have  been  describing. 

Communications  urging  sweeping  reform  have  not  been  sent  to 
the  Organization  by  high  officials  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Finland,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  made  similar  views  known  in 
strong  terms.  As  you  know,  the  United  Kingdom,  while  welcoming 
the  start  that  UNESCO  has  made,  has,  at  the  same  time,  found 
UNESCO's  reforms  inadequate,  and  has  submitted  its  own  letter  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Organization,  effective  at  the  end  of  1985. 

May  I  close  by  noting,  as  I  have  previously  in  appearing  before 
you,  that,  notwithstanding  our  disappointment  with  UNESCO,  this 
administration  will  not  use  a  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  as  an  oc- 
casion to  pull  back,  either  from  other  elements  of  the  U.N.  system, 
or  from  support  for  those  countries  which  need  it  most. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Department  has  this  year  elaborated  a 
program  of  alternate  activities  in  education,  science,  culture,  and 
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communications,  for  which  we  will  be  requesting  funding  if  and 
when  the  withdrawal  decision  becomes  effective. 

We  believe  that  these  activities,  which,  by  the  way,  will  include 
selected  programs  under  UNESCO's  umbrella,  will  be  most  cost  ef- 
fective and  will  thus  be  of  greater  direct  benefit  to  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Newell's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Gregory  J.  Newell,  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau 
OF  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Hr.  CHAIRHANi 

I  AH  PLEASED  ONCE  AGAIN  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS  BODY  TO  REPORT  ON 
OUR  POSITION  VIS-A-VIS  UNESCO  AS  WE  APPROACH  THE  END  OF  1984. 
As  YOU  ARE  WELL  AWARE,  THE  ADMINISTRATION  ANNOUNCED  LAST 

December  that  the  United  States  was  withdrawing  from  UNESCO 

EFFECTIVE  DECEMBER  31,  198M.  WE  SAID  AT  THAT  SAME  TIME  THAT  WE 

would  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  the  president  that  he 
reconsider  the  withdrawal  decision  if  significant,  concrete  and 
lasting  reform  occurred  in  unesco  in  198m.  the  question  now, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  to  withdraw  from  unesco  but  rather 
whether  sufficient  reform  occurred  in  unesco  this  year  to 
justify  reconsideration  of  a  presidential  decision  already  made. 

This  body  has  been  apprised  in  past  sessions  of  the  efforts  we 
have  made  this  year  in  pursuit  of  unesco's  reform.  you  are 
aware  of  our  very  active  participation  within  the  western 
working  group  on  reform.  of  the  fact  that  we  made  specific 
suggestions  therein  which  were  incorporated  into  western 
positions  and  passed  along  to  the  13-nation  temporary  committee 
on  reform,  and  of  american  participation  and  interest  in  the 
Director  General's  working  groups  on  reform.  I  propose  today 
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TO  EXPLAIN  OUR  ROLE  AT  THE  FALL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING.  THE 
RESULTS  THAT  ENSUED.  AND  THE  CONCLUSIONS  THAT  WE  ARE  DRAWING 
THEREFROM. 

Thf  Fall  Exfcutive  Board 

By  THE  TIME  OF  THE  120TH  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  SESSION  IN  SEPTEMBER 

and  october.  the  shape  of  its  hain  conclusions  was  already 
fairly  predictable.  the  director  general  of  unesco  had  already 
reported  publicly  on  his  "initiatives."  which  were  the  actions 
he  proposed  in  the  hanagehent  area  on  the  basis  of  his  working 
groups'  recomhendations.  we  also  knew  the  recomhendations  of 
the  13-nation  temporary  committee  on  reform.  which.  it  was 
widely  felt.  the  fall  board  session  would  adopt.  thus  a  reform 
package  was  intact  which.  it  was  easily  foreseen.  would  win  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

Having  "participated  intimately  in  the  elaboration  of  the  parts 
OF  this  package,  we  were  aware  of  its  strengths  and  of  its 
limitations.  It  was  clear  to  us  that,  however  welcome  might  be 
the  changes  it  contained  —  and  the  change  in  attitude  it 
represented  —  the  package  fell  far  short  of  satisfying.  in 
concrete  terms.  the  concerns  we  had  expressed  when  we  made  our 
withdrawal  announcement.  our  strategy  for  the  board. 
therefore.  was  to  build  upon  what  had  been  elaborated  over  the 
summer  with  proposals  of  our  own  that  were  more  far-reaching. 
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Ue  prepared  for  the  Executive  Board  heeting  by  deterhining  the 
areas  in  which  unesco  needed  to  60  further  and  by  drawing  up 
proposals  we  thought  appropriate.  these  proposals  in  great 
measure  were  not  newt  they  had  been  widely  discussed  within 
THE  Western  group  and  often  with  other  hehber  countries.  Ue 
also  hade  demarches  on  behalf  of  this  strategy  in  all  executive 
Board  hehber  capitals  before  the  Board  session  began. 

At  the  Board  session  itself,  three  broad  efforts  were  made: 
first,  approval  of  management  and  other  changes  already 
proposed  by  the  Director  General  and  recommended  by  the 
Temporary  Committeei  second,  the  elaboration  of  the  program 
and  budget  recommendation  for  the  1986-87  biennium.  which  could 
be  considered  the  testing  ground  for  acceptance  of  u.s.  and 
Western  ideas  on  how  the  next  program  and  budget  should  be 
shaped!  and  third.  the  u.s.  effort  to  build  upon  key  temporary 
Committee  suggestions  in  order  to  strengthen  or  make 
operational  the  management  and  decision-making  reforms  the 
Temporary  Committee  generated. 

With  regard  to  the  first  effort.  UNESCO  members,  including  the 
Western  members,  generally  were  convinced  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Committee  formed  a  valuable 
body  of  agreed  changes  that  ought  not  be  jeopardized  by 
attempts  to  reopen  the  issues  which  they  addressed.  We  agreed 
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THAT  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL'S  INITIATIVES  AND  THE  TEHPORARY 
ConHITTEE*S  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONSTITUTED  A  GOOD  BEGINNING.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED.  WE  DID  NOT  AGREE,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THE 

Executive  Board  should  stop  at  that  point,  as  I  will  explain 

FURTHER. 

With  regard  to  the  guidelines  for  the  prograh  and  budget,  the 
United  States  again  played  an  active  role,  principally  by 
serving  as  one  of  the  two  Western  group  members  on  the  Afi  hQ£. 
drafting  committee  set  up  by  the  Board  to  compose  the  program 
and  budget  guidelines.  The  overall  result  was  an  improvement 
on  previous  such  guidelines.  Again,  however,  the  Board  did  not 

GO  AS  FAR  as  WE.  AND  OTHERS.  BELIEVED  NECESSARY.   SPECIFICALLY. 
IT  FAILED  TO  PASS,  OR  EVEN  ADEQUATELY  TO  ADDRESS,  A  PROPOSAL  BY 

THE  Nordic  countries  which  would  have  prioritized  UNESCO's 

PROGRAMS,  RECOMMENDING  REDUCTIONS  IN  SOME  AND  THE  ELIMINATION 
OF  OTHERS.   The  final  result  was  THAT,  ALTHOUGH  SOME  WELCOME 

emphases  and  nuances  were  inserted  into  the  guidelines.  no 
program  or  activity  which  we  found  offensive  was  eliminated  or 
even  reduced. 

It  was  in  the  budget  area  that  the  West  enjoyed  a  potential 
SUCCESS  ~  the  recommendation  of  a  zero-growth  budget  for 
1986-87.  I  use  the  word  "potential"  because  the  developing 

COUNTRIES  INTRODUCED  A  NOTE  OF  UNCERTAINTY  BY  INSERTING  AN 
AMENDMENT  CALLING  FOR  A  POSSIBLE  21   GROWTH.  THOUGH  WITH  AN 
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unwritten  agreetlent  that  this  would  not  come  from  regular 
budget  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  third  category,  reforms  going  beyond  the 
Temporary  Committee  recommendations,  many  members  resisted  any 

ADDITIONAL  ACTION.  UE  PUT  FORWARD  OUR  OWN  PROPOSALS.  HOWEVER. 

discussed  them  throroughly  with  our  western  information  group 
colleagues.  and.  after  tailoring  most  of  them  to  the  needs  and 
suggestions  of  our  friends  to  some  degree.  presented  them  to 
the  entire  board. 

These  proposals  comprised  both  fairly  modest  reform  suggestions 

IN  AREAS  like  EVALUATION,  PERSONNEL  AND  BUDGET  REVIEWi  AS  WELL 

as  two  far-reaching  proposals  on  voting  and  consensus 
decision-making.  the  former  had  western  group  co-sponsorsi  the 
latter  two  did  not.  unfortunately.  none  were  accepted  by  the 
Board.  We  found  particularly  disappointing  the  fact  that  in  no 
CASE  did  the  Board  see  fit  to  offer  alternative  suggestions  on 

HOW  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  CONCERNS  RAISED. 

Assessment  of  Reform  This  Year 

We  are  left  with  the  need  to  evaluate  what  OCCURRED  AT  THE 

Executive  Board  and  throughout  the  year  at  UNESCO.  Clearly. 

UNESCO  AND  its  MEMBER  COUNTRIES  MADE  A  WELCOME  EFFORT  TO  BRING 
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ABOUT  CHANGE.  ALTHOUGH  SOHE  GROUPS  WERE  MUCH  HORE  ACTIVE  THAN 

OTHERS.  Besides  the  kind  of  changes  to  which  I  have  referred, 

OTHERS  could  BE  HENTIONEDt   THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

ouestion-and-answer  sessions  wherein  the  assistant  directors 
General  responsible  for  programs  were  hade  accountable  to  the 
Board  directlyi  the  hild  treatment  of  the  Arab-Israeli  question 
at  the  fall  boardi  the  departure  of  the  official  in  the  unesco 
Secretariat  responsible  for  UNESCO's  human  rights  program,  of 
which  we  have  been  particularly  criticali  and  the  fending  off 
of  an  anticipated  attack  upon  unesco's  valuable  human  rights 
committee. 

Against  these  advances,  however,  we  must  balance  a  number  of 
negatives.  first.  most  of  the  temporary  committee's 

recommendations  HAVE  NO  IMPLEMENTING  MECHANISMS.   AT  THIS  POINT 
THEY  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ON  GOOD  FAITH.   SECONDLY.  AS  NOTED  ABOVE.  A 
NUMBER  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  FAILED  TO  GO  AS 
FAR  AS  THEY  COULD  HAVE  AND  SHOULD  HAVE.  THIRD.  THE  PROGRAMS  OF 
WHICH  WE.  AND  MOST  OTHER  U.S.  GROUPS  INCLUDING  THE  U.S. 

National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  have  been  critical  have  not 

BEEN  eliminated  OR  EVEN  REDUCED.   FOURTH.  NO  FIXED.  PERMANENT 
STEPS  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN.  DESPITE  OUR  STRONG  UR6IN6S  ALL  YEAR.  TO 
PROTECT  MINORITY  GROUP  INTERESTS. 
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In  sun.  viewed  in  relation  to  its  own  previous  perforhance. 

UNESCO  THIS  YEAR  HAS  MADE  SOME  HOVEHENT.   VIEWED,  HOWEVER.  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  CONCERNS  WE  EXPRESSED  A  YEAR  A60.  AN 
UNACCEPTABLE  GAP  REMAINS. 

FnPFTew  RCACTIONS 

as  members  of  this  body  are  no  doubt  aware.  the  united  states 
is  not  the  only  country  to  have  expressed  serious  misgivings 
about  unesco  during  the  process  we  have  been  describing. 
Communications  have  now  been  sent  to  the  Organization  urging 

SWEEPING  reform  BY  HIGH  OFFICIALS  OF  BELGIUM.  CANADA.  DENMARK, 

THE  Netherlands.  Finland.  Iceland.  Italy.  Japan.  Norway, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  made  similar  views  known  in  strong  terms, 
as  you  also  know.  the  united  kingdom.  while  welcoming  the  start 

that  UNESCO  HAS  MADE.  HAS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  FOUND  UNESCO'S 
REFORMS  INADEQUATE.  AND  HAS  SUBMITTED  ITS  OWN  LETTER  OF 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION.  EFFECTIVE  AT  THE  END  OF  1985. 

Thf  One-Yfar  Postponment  Option 

One  course  of  action  urged  upon  the  United  States  by  some 

GROUPS  here,  and  BY  SOME  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  ABROAD.  IS  A  ONE-YEAR 
postponement  of  THE  PRESIDENT'S  WITHDRAWAL  DECISION.   THEY 
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ARGUE  THAT  A  POSTPONEHENT  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  CONCRETE  CHANGE  TO 

OCCUR.  There  are  sound  reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  such 

A  course  would  only  strike  at  U.S.  CREDIBILITY.   A  WITHDRAWAL 
ON  SCHEDULE.  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND.  WOULD  BE  A  POWERFUL  IMPETUS  FOR 
REFORM.  NOT  LEAST  BECAUSE  IT  WOULD  DEPRIVE  UNESCO  OF  A  QUARTER 
OF  ITS  RESOURCES  AND  COULD  THUS  FORCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  TO 
PRIORITIZE  ITS  PROGRAM  IN  THE  WAY  THAT  WE  AND  OTHERS  HAVE 
URGED.   It  is  for  these  REASONS  THAT  WE  HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  RULED 
OUT  A  POSTPONEMENT.  BOTH  PUBLICLY  AND  PRIVATELY. 

It  is  INSTRUCTIVE  IN  THIS  REGARD  TO  RECALL  THE  ILO  PRECEDENT. 
DIFFERENT  IN  MANY  RESPECTS  FROM  THE  UNESCO  CASE  BUT  WITH 
IMPORTANT  SIMILARITIES  AS  WELL.   IN  THE  ILO  CASE  DECISIVE 
ACTION  WAS  TAKEN  WHEN  OTHER  ATTEMPTS  HAD  FAILED  AND.  DURING  OUR 
ABSENCE.  THE  ORGANIZATION  HASTENED  TO  MAKE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
IMPROVEMENTS.   ThE  LESSON  CONVEYED  IS  A  STRONGLY  APPEALING  ONE 

FOR  THIS  Administration. 

May  I  CLOSE  BY  NOTING.  AS  I  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  IN  APPEARING  BEFORE 
YOU.  THAT.  NOTWITHSTANDING  OUR  DISAPPOINTMENT  WITH  UNESCO.  THIS 

Administration  will  not  use  a  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  as  an 
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OCCASION  TO  PULL  BACK.   EITHER  FROM  OTHER   ELEMENTS  OF  THE  UN 
SYSTEH.   OR  FROH  SUPPORT  FOR  THOSE   COUNTRIES  WHICH  NEED  IT 
HOST.      As  YOU  KNOW.   THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  HAS   THIS   YEAR 
ELABORATED  A  PROGRAM  OF  ALTERNATIVE   ACTIVITIES   IN  EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE.   CULTURE   AND  COMMUNICATIONS.    FOR  WHICH  WE  WILL   BE 
REQUESTING  FUNDING  IF  AND  WHEN  THE  WITHDRAWAL   DECISION  BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE.     WE   BELIEVE  THAT  THESE   ACTIVITIES.   WHICH  BY  THE  WAY 
WILL   INCLUDE   SELECTED  PROGRAMS   UNDER  UNESCO'S   UMBRELLA.   WILL   BE 
MORE  COST  EFFECTIVE   AND  THUS   BE   OF   GREATER  DIRECT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE   DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Secretary  Newell,  in  your  testimony  you  state  that  two  far-reach- 
ing proposals  on  voting  and  consensus  were  not  cosponsored  by  the 
Western  Group. 

Now,  could  you  tell  us,  what  were  these  proposals  and  why  you 
could  not  garner  public  endorsement  for  them  from  the  Western 
Group?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  not  get  the  support  of  the 
Western  Group  for  these  initiatives,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  to  get  them  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Newell.  We  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement,  back  in 
December,  that  we  would  make  every  effort  this  year,  be  we  alone 
or  be  we  joined  with  others,  to  effect  significant,  far-reaching  con- 
crete reforms  in  UNESCO. 

Of  the  eight  draft  resolutions  which  we  have  mentioned  here,  six 
were  supported  by  our  allies,  two  were  not.  Of  the  two  in  question, 
one  dealt  with  the  budgetary  process.  We  requested  an  action 
taken  whereby  85  percent  of  the  voting  members  of  the  51  Execu- 
tive Board  group  would  have  to  approve  a  budget  before  it  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  General  Conference. 

Now,  we  think  that  there  was  fair  representation  here  on  both 
sides.  If,  for  example,  those  who  felt  a  budget  was  not  high  enough 
disagreed  with  that  budget,  they  could  stop  the  budget  at  that 
point.  If  there  were  adequate  numbers  of  the  major  contributors,  I 
believe  eight  or  nine,  they  could  stop  the  budget  from  being  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Conference. 

If  the  budget  was  acceptable  to  85  percent,  it  would  go  forward. 

That  was  the  first  resolution.  The  second  dealt  basically  with 
that  of  protecting  minority  interests.  On  both  of  these  resolutions, 
it  is  our  judgment  that  the  reason  we  lacked  public  support  was 
that  the  allies  judged  that  they  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  rest  of 
the  Board — hence,  rather  than  taking  on  the  Executive  Board  in 
public,  they  deferred. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Why  didn't  the  Western  Group  support  the  two  pro- 
posals? 
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Mr.  Newell.  Because  they  felt  we  would  judge  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  would  not  accept  them. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  discussion  about  U.S.  strategy 
to  achieve  reforms,  a  Western  government  representative  at 
UNESCO  told  my  staff  director: 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  Americans  is  that  they  make  general  criti- 
cisms of  UNESCO,  then  they  do  not  participate  directly  in  the  process  to  achieve 
reform.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brits  are  far  more  specific  and  willing  to  work  di- 
rectly within  the  reform  process  to  improve  the  Organization. 

Now,  this  statement  seems  to  suggest  that  our  own  friends  do  not 
agree  with  our  tactics  at  UNESCO.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Newell.  Well,  obviously,  our  tactics  will  probably  never  be 
agreed  to  in  total  by  any  other  member  government,  as  well  as 
other  Western  groups.  For  example,  other  Western  Group  members 
don't  necessarily  agree  with  what  the  United  Kingdom  has  recent- 
ly done  in  submitting  its  withdrawal  decision. 

We  believe  that  we  have  been  abundantly  specific.  We  have  indi- 
cated from  the  beginning  that  we  would  not  present  a  unilateral 
list,  but  would  work  with  friends  and  allies  and  interested  parties 
in  UNESCO  for  reform. 

We  put  forward  specific  reforms  as  early  as  March  5.  We  refined 
that  list  in  April.  Our  July  13  letter  included  some  145  to  150  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

I  am  hard  put  to  see  how  we  have  not  been  specific,  how  we  have 
not  been  actively  engaged  for  reform.  We  have  participated  in  vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  more  than  150  meetings  which  the  Western 
Information  Group  has  held  on  reform. 

We  have  met  with  the  Director-General  on  several  occasions 
since  we  gave  our  withdrawal  notice.  He  even  met  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  April  10,  as  you  know.  We  believe  we  have  been 
fully  engaged. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Nonetheless,  this  was  a  view  that  was  relayed  to  us 
by  a  representative  of  a  Western  government. 

When  will  the  monitoring  panel  report  be  made  public,  given 
that  the  monitoring  panel  was  to  conduct  its  study  in  an  independ- 
ent and  unbiased  manner.  Would  you  suggest  that  all  the  panel 
members  were  given  equal  treatment  by  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Newell.  It  is  my  judgment  that  all  15  members  were  given 
equal  access  and  equal  and  fair  treatment  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  monitoring  panel  report  is  expected  to  be  released  shortly.  It 
was  just  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  last  Tuesday  by  Chair- 
man Holderman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  monitoring  panel  stayed  at  Ambassador  Gerard's  residence 
during  the  120th  Executive  Board  meeting.  Further,  she  told  my 
staff  director  in  Paris  that  she  was  the  only  monitoring  panel 
member  required  by  the  White  House  to  stay  for  the  duration  of 
the  Executive  Board  session.  I  also  understand  she  was  given 
access  to  all  the  U.S.  delegation  meetings. 

Would  you  consider  this  preferential  treatment,  and  who  is  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  panel? 
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Mr.  Newell.  The  vice  chairman  of  the  monitoring  panel  is  a  U.S. 
National  Commission  member,  Mrs.  Wendy  Borchert.  She  serves, 
as  does  Chairman  Holderman,  on  both  the  Commission  and  on  the 
monitoring  panel. 

In  terms  of  her  accommodations  in  Paris,  I  do  know  that  she  did 
stay  in  the  residence  of  the  Ambassador.  They  are  friends  of  many 
years.  I  would  note  that  when  I  have  gone  to  South  Carolina,  I 
have  also  stayed  in  the  residence  of  Chairman  Holderman — and 
have  not  felt  compromised  by  accepting  his  courtesies  or  hospital- 
ity. 

Mr.  Yatron.  To  your  knowledge,  do  you  know  if  the  White 
House  required  her  to  stay  for  the  duration  of  the  Executive  Board 
session? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  required  to  stay  for 
the  duration  of  the  Executive  Board  meetings. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Chairman  Mica  for  questions. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newell,  simply  stated,  would  you  say  there  have  been  any 
changes  in  attitude,  activity,  or  action  in  UNESCO  since  we  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  Newell.  There  have  been  dramatic  changes  throughout  the 
U.N.  system.  We  note  the  major  conferences  held  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  by  ITU,  ILO,  UNEP,  ICAO,  IAEA,  and 
even  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  remarkable  changes  have  been 
evident  since  this  decision  was  announced. 

We  also  recognize  and  respect,  and  are  encouraged  by,  the  attitu- 
dinal  change  which  we  have  detected  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Mica.  You  said  there  have  been  dramatic  changes,  and  you 
are  very  encouraged  by  the  attitude.  I  would  translate  all  of  that  to 
some  kind  of  momentum.  There  is  some  type  of  reform  activity. 

I  have  a  list  of  all  of  the  changes  and  activities,  and,  if  you  will, 
cooperative  agreements  that  have  taken  place  in  this  year  which 
has  been  put  together  by  committee  staff.  They  are  numerous,  al- 
though none  would  be  what  you  might  consider  in  and  of  itself  a 
catastrophic  change. 

I  think  that  we  can  say — and  you  have  just  confirmed  that  there 
have  been  dramatic  changes — that  there  has  been  a  change  of  atti- 
tude in  UNESCO.  Would  that  in  any  way  lead  you  to  recommend 
that  we  should  remain  in  the  Organization  for  another  year  to  see 
that  at  least  these  changes  and  any  other  changes  that  we  can 
bring  about  are  ratified  with  our  vote? 

Mr.  Newell.  Whenever  one  gets  in  the  position  of  praising  good 
actions,  oftentimes  you  are  brought  into  the  spider's  web,  to  refer 
back  to  the  statement  you  made  earlier  and  are  asked:  If  you 
praise,  how  can  you  condemn? 

When  we  look  at  the  specific  actions  stemming  from  the  momen- 
tum that  has  been  created,  two  or  three  things  come  to  mind.  First, 
remember  that  the  General  Conference  in  Sofia,  which  is  ahead  of 
us,  is  not  the  only  occasion  for  work  on  concrete  and  significant 
changes. 

We  had  the  last  General  Conference  in  October-November 
1983 — we  made  very  clear  to  the  Director  General  in  June,  prior  to 
that  Conference,  and  to  member  states  that,  unless  we  saw  the 
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sorts  of  changes  that  we  had  been  talking  about  all  year  long, 
which  other  member  states  happen  to  agree  with,  the  United 
States  would  withdraw. 

So  what  we  are  really  doing  is  going  around  the  track  a  second 
time,  based  on,  good  faith,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement.  When 
we  look  at  the  hard  list  of  what  has  been  or  what  has  not  been  ac- 
complished in  UNESCO,  we  don't  see  much  of  anything  in  terms  of 
concrete,  significant,  permanent  changes  that  the  Executive  Board 
of  15  members  have  the  power  and  the  authority  to  implement. 

Mr.  Mica.  Let  me  just  take  that  point,  and  I  will  let  you  contin- 
ue. I  don't  think  we  are  going  around  the  track  for  a  second  time. 
In  other  words,  we  did  not  say  at  the  beginning  of  1983,  that  we 
will  leave  at  the  end  of  1983  if  these  changes  are  not  made,  and 
when  the  General  Conference  was  held  where  it  could  be  ratified  in 
1983. 

We  said  it  at  the  beginning  of  1984.  A  review  of  the  process  and 
the  procedures  of  UNESCO  would  indicate  there  is  no  way  to  see 
those  changes  ratified  in  1984.  In  fact,  it  is  true  that  if  M'Bow  or 
anyone  else  with  UNESCO  responsibility  said,  "We  will  support  all 
these  changes,"  those  changes  would  still  not  be  ratified  until  next 
year. 

So  we  did  not  see  this  thing  through  a  full  cycle.  That  was  my 
initial  criticism  of  the  way  this  was  handled.  Not  that  we  didn't 
have  legitimate  concerns,  but  we  addressed  them  in  a  dramatic 
fashion  at  the  wrong  time. 

And  now  we  have  started  to  create  in  our  own  terms  a  dramatic 
change,  very  positive  movement.  As  it  is  all  starting  to  move,  we 
are  going  to  walk  away.  We  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  voting  mem- 
bership when  it  really  counts. 

Is  there  any  inclination  on  your  part  that  we  should  say  that  be- 
cause of  these  changes  we  should  be  there  to  fight  the  battle  from 
within  next  year,  and  then  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  1985,  if  we  don't  see  those  changes  ratified? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  answer  directly  to  the  question  is  "no."  The 
reason  is,  the  changes  which  they  have  proffered  are  not  the 
changes  that  we  required  in  December. 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  now,  I  would  question  that,  if  I  may.  We  didn't 
require  specific  changes  in  December.  As  I  understand  it,  we  posted 
notice,  we  told  them  we  would  withdraw.  But  the  first  real  substan- 
tive letter  that  we  submitted  was  in  July,  some  7  or  8  months 
after,  at  a  request  from  M'Bow,  7  or  8  months  after  we  announced 
we  would  withdraw  is  the  first  time  we  put  in  writing  what  our 
specific  demands  would  be,  6  or  7  months  before  we  were  going  to 
withdraw. 

Prior  to  that  time,  and  according  to  your  testimony  earlier  this 
year  we  had  not  been  willing  to  put  any  specifics  down  on  paper. 

Mr.  Newell.  That  doesn't  coincide  with  my  recollection  nor  with 
my  statement  today.  We  began  as  early  as  March  5  with  specifics 
that  we  had  put  forward,  recommending  a  practice  of  working  with 
the  Western  Information  Group  for  such  reforms. 

We  then  further  detailed  it  in  April,  and  then,  in  response  to  the 
1986-87,  we  answered  that  program  and  budget  with  our  July  13 
letter. 
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So,  we  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  very  specific  about  the  sorts 
of  things  that  we  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  don't  want  to  get  bogged  down  in  this,  but,  I  specifi- 
cally remember  you  saying  at  the  last  hearing  that  we  would  not 
present  a  laundry  list,  and  that  what  we  had  been  saying  were  es- 
sentially generalities  about  the  types  of  changes  we  wanted  to 
make  in  UNESCO. 

We  didn't  want  to  see  the  organization  politicized,  we  did  not 
want  to  see  certain  actions  taken.  But  we  were  not  saying  if  you 
could  do  this  or  that,  that  we  in  effect  would  start  to  work  a  little 
better  and  not  talk  ai)out  withdrawing. 

In  July,  we  submitted  a  laundry  list,  the  first  that  I  have  seen  on 
paper.  But  I  will  accept  your  explanation  that  you  had  given  some 
other  reform  requests  earlier  this  year. 

Now  you  are  saying  that  after  all  of  the  changes  that  we  have 
seen  in  UNESCO  and  the  recommendations  and  the  cooperative  at- 
titude, and  in  your  own  terms,  "dramatic"  changes  that  have  been 
made,  you  would  not  recommend  for  any  reason  that  we  stay  1 
more  year. 

Mr.  Newell.  No;  because  none  of  the  reasons  that  we  listed  in 
December  have  been  altered.  There  has  not  been  progress  toward 
concrete  change.  In  fact,  if  I  could  refer  back  to  Mr.  Leach's  com- 
ment, on  the  program  side,  which  we  have  talked  about  from  the 
beginning — on  the  Israeli  question — while  we  were  pleased  that 
action  on  that  resolution  was  deferred,  we  were  not  pleased  that 
the  action  is  still  there  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  put  off  until  next 
year. 

There  has  not  been  any  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  activities 
going  on  in  the  NWICO.  There  just  have  not  been.  Those  programs, 
those  line  items  from  the  last  budget  of  November  1983,  unfortu- 
nately remain  intact. 

The  goal  for  the  Western  Group— basically  the  Geneva  group- 
was  zero  net  program  growth,  as  it  was  throughout  the  U.N. 
system.  UNESCO's  proposed  budget,  then,  last  year  was  9.7  per- 
cent. 

The  Nordics  then  countered  suggesting  about  a  3.5  to  5.5  in- 
crease. One  could  argue,  I  suppose,  whether  half  a  glass  is  half 
empty  or  half  full.  But  our  complaint,  and  that  of  others  was  that 
the  proposal  still  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  major 
donors. 

In  terms  of  the  zero-growth  budget,  I  addressed  that  in  my  state- 
ment— there  is  that  footnote  which  concerns  us  greatly,  and  that  is 
this  2-percent  addition. 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  everyone's  time  is  limited  here  this  morning.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  disagree  with  your  goal  and  that  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Solomon,  to  see  the  changes.  What  you  have  stated,  though, 
today,  and  I  guess  we  have  gone  around  the  track  several  times  on 
this  in  these  hearings,  is  that  we  just  disagree  on  how  to  do  it. 

You  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  problem  still  exists.  We  modi- 
fied it,  but  it  is  still  out  there  and  we  have  to  leave.  I  am  saying  we 
have  modified  it;  let's  see  it  is  finally  defeated.  You  are  saying  they 
didn't  quite  get  the  zero  growth  budget  we  want  so  we  have  to 
leave.  I  am  saying  they  adopted  a  zero  growth  budget  with  a  minor 
exception. 
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I  guess  it  is  just  a  basic  difference  in  how  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem because  we  both  agree  with  the  problem.  We  both  agree  with 
the  goal.  But  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why,  after  you  have 
just  listed  this  litany  of  problems  we  have  and  the  advances  made, 
the  dramatic  changes,  both  real  and  in  attitude  we  are  going  to 
just  walk  away  now. 

It  just  seems  to  me  so  counter  to  other  administration  policies. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  reputation  with  the 
American  people  that  I  think,  and  I  am  a  Democrat,  helped  him 
get  elected.  He  is  willing  to  stand  up  to  a  fight  when  he  has  to. 
And  on  this  particular  one,  even  with  all  these  changes  he  is 
saying,  in  effect,  "I  am  not  going  to  stand  up,  and  I  will  not  be 
there  for  the  vote  this  year,"  even  though  we  have  brought  the  or- 
ganization maybe  not  half  way,  maybe  not  a  quarter,  but  we  have 
brought  it  a  long  way. 

However,  I  would  commend  you  for  the  work  you  have  done.  In 
the  years  preceding  this  action,  there  was  virtually  no  change.  It 
was  an  uphill,  if  not  a  standstill  battle.  But  now  that  we  have  just 
started  to  make  the  changes,  to  walk  out  before  we  can  help  to 
ratify  them  is  just  counter  to  a  policy  which  sees  things  through  to 
the  end. 

So  we  can  argue  about  all  the  details  about  the  laundry  list, 
whether  or  not  the  changes  have  been  enough.  But  the  philosophy 
you  are  bringing  to  this  meeting  this  morning  is  just  counter  to  my 
thoughts  on  how  to  battle  this  problem. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Mica. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Congressman  Solomon. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  rather  quiet,  but  I 
cannot — I  just  have  to  comment  a  little  bit  on  that  last  statement 
by  Dan  Mica,  who  comes  from  Florida.  I  am  originally  from  Flori- 
da, myself,  and  have  numerous  relatives  down  there.  And  they  are 
all  Democrats,  but  they  all  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan.  They  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  because  he  feels  just  like  I  do,  that  enough  is 
enough.  And  a  year  has  gone  by  at  UNESCO,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

You  know,  I  could  ask  several  questions  here  that  I  have  written 
out.  Just  for  instance,  for  the  last  3  years  there  have  been  320  un- 
filled staff  positions  at  UNESCO,  funded,  at  $25  million  a  year,  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  done.  That  $25  million  for  3  years  continues 
to  slip  through  the  cracks.  And  I  have  had  it  with  that  kind  of  cor- 
ruption. 

I  am  not  going  along  with  it  another  day,  much  less  another  year 
or  any  longer.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  now  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  withdraw,  and  I  think  you  touched  on 
it  in  your  testimony  some — but  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  could 
really  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  what  the  impact  of  a  U.N.  withdraw- 
al is  likely  to  be  for  first,  UNESCO's  prestige,  second,  their  credi- 
bility; and,  third,  their  financial  and  technical  resources,  things  of 
that  nature. 

I  think  that  is  really  what  we  ought  to  be  deciding  here.  We  are 
not  going  to  convince  you  to  stay  in  the  UNESCO  for  another  year. 
But  what  is  the  impact  of  our  withdrawal? 
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Mr.  Newell.  Well,  first  of  all,  maybe  I  could  link  in  the  com- 
ment of  the  chairman  here  regarding  the  Reagan  position.  I 
happen  to  think  this  fits  in  with  the  pattern  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
courage  and  strength  and  decisiveness. 

In  terms  of  where  we  are  coming  from,  I  must  say  I  think  we  are 
coming  at  this  problem  from  different  directions.  You  see,  this  ad- 
ministration's desire,  goal,  and  objective  is  not  to  prop  up  an  ailing 
institution — wherever  it  is.  Our  goal  in  the  U.N.  system,  in  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  is  to  forward  development  in  the  Third  World.  It 
is  not  to  have  a  well-functioning  bureaucracy  in  Paris,  New  York, 
Vienna,  or  any  of  the  other  U.N.  cities. 

Our  focus  is  development.  Our  focus  has  not  solely  been  on 
reform.  Indeed,  during  this  past  year  we  have  been  on  that  two- 
track  effort.  First,  alternatives  for  real  development;  second,  pur- 
suit of  reform  if  it  could  occur. 

We  stated  in  December,  with  our  letter,  that  we  did  not  expect 
those  changes  to  occur.  We  would  work  for  them,  but  we  did  not 
expect  them  to  occur.  We  don't  expect  them  to  occur  in  the  next 
year  or  in  the  year  after  that.  That  is  why  we  are  withdrawing.  We 
don't  see  that  it  is  going  to  come  around. 

When  we  are  talking  about  80  percent  of  the  resources  that  are 
being  taken,  spent  in  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  only  20  percent  in 
the  field,  the  alternatives  which  we  are  proposing  which  are  before 
the  0MB  right  now  look  quite  good.  We  don't  care  to  be  too  specif- 
ic, except  to  state  that  85  percent  of  resources,  $47  million,  will  go 
into  other  agencies  such  as  UNDP,  AID,  USIA.  I  have  three  which 
would  have  funds-in-trust  arrangements.  UNDP,  currently  delivers, 
in  the  field,  80  percent  of  its  resources — the  exact  opposite  of 
UNESCO.  UNESCO  is  80-20;  UNDP  is  20-80.  AID  delivers  about  92 
percent  of  its  development  assistance  to  the  field,  and  USIA  about 
90  percent  of  its  development  resources  into  the  field. 

So  the  question  before  us  is,  are  we  interested  in  aiding  the  poor- 
est countries  of  the  world  to  develop  in  education,  science,  culture, 
and  communications,  or  is  it  our  goal  to  prop  up  an  ailing  bureauc- 
racy in  Paris?  Our  judgment  is  we  should  focus  on  the  former.  That 
is  why  we  are  engaged  in  multilateral  affairs  in  the  specialized 
agencies. 

In  terms  of  what  it  would  do  to  UNESCO's  credibility,  we  cannot 
judge,  except  to  guess  that  without  the  U.S.  presence  there  and 
without  any  reforms  this  next  year  and  with  United  Kingdom 
withdrawing — that  together  represents  about  30  percent  of  their  re- 
sources— we  have  to  guess,  without  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  there,  some  of  their  credibility  is  taken  away. 

The  platform  is  not  as  strong.  This,  in  fact,  is  why  we  refused  to 
participate  in  several  multilateral  conferences.  We  will  not  give  to 
them  the  credibility  they  are  asking  us  to  give.  For  example,  the 
Conference  on  Palestine  in  Geneva  last  August. 

In  terms  of  the  programs,  we  would  hope  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  come  from  our  withdrawal  given  the  pressure  on  UNESCO, 
with  25  percent  less  resources,  would  be  forced  to  set  some  prior- 
ities. We  hope  that  they  would  force  themselves  back  to  the  basics 
in  education,  to  the  basics  in  scientific  change,  to  the  basics  in  cul- 
tural preservation  and  to  the  development  of  communications  in- 
frastructures. 
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In  fact,  I  will  say  little  said  about  alternatives,  except  to  state 
that  in  communications  alone,  we  anticipate,  through  the  alterna- 
tives, a  fourfold  increase  to  the  communications  sector  in  real 
terms.  We  think  that  the  positives  that  might  come  out  of  this  with 
UNESCO  is  that  they  will  be  forced  to  set  priorities. 

And  in  terms  of  resources,  they  will  have  to  scale  back  at  least 
25  percent,  which  we  think  is  a  healthy  thing  for  the  institution. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  last  question.  If  we  with- 
draw, that  is  not  a  final  action.  We  can  always  rejoin  at  some 
future  time.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Newell.  Certainly.  In  the  last  10  years  there  have  been  10 
or  20  countries  join  as  member  states  in  UNESCO.  We  would  an- 
ticipate, if  we  do  withdraw,  maintaining  some  form  of  presence  in 
Paris  for  two  reasons.  No.  1,  to  look  after  reform,  if  it  is  to  occur. 
No.  2,  more  importantly,  to  look  at  the  programs  under  the 
UNESCO  umbrella  that  we  have  great  interest  in.  These  are  prob- 
lems that  we  will  continue  to  fund,  that  we  can  do  without  going 
through  the  administrative  bureaucracies  of  UNESCO  programs, 
such  as  copyright,  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commis- 
sion, and  the  like. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  American  people  are  the  most 
benevolent  people  in  the  world.  They  want  to  help  people  that  need 
help.  But  we  cannot  stand  waste.  We  have  huge  deficits  in  this 
country.  The  American  people  don't  want  a  foreign  aid  bill  that  is 
going  to  be  wasted,  they  don't  want  money  going  to  UNESCO  that 
is  going  to  be  wasted. 

Those  people  in  Paris  were  told  to  clean  up  their  act,  they  did 
not  do  it.  If  they  did,  I  would  change  my  position  right  here  today 
and  urge  the  President  to  stay  in  UNESCO.  But  they  have  not 
done  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  pull  out  and  then  send  that  message, 
and  I  bet  you  they  will  clean  up  their  act  and  we  will  rejoin  and 
make  a  good  organization  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Now  I  would  like  to  recognize  Congressman  Oilman,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations, for  some  questions.  But  perhaps  you  may  have  a  statement 
you  would  like  to  make  before  the  questions? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  have  any  statement.  I  certainly  want  to  welcome  Mr. 
Newell  and  his  associates  before  us  today  on  a  very  critical  issue 
that  we  have  been  concerned  about  over  the  last  year.  We  certainly 
recognize  the  kind  of  pressure  we  have  been  attempting  to  place  on 
UNESCO  as  being  salutary  in  trying  to  bring  about  some  reforms. 

Although  many  of  us  have  some  concern  about  whether  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  pullout  at  this  time  is  the  proper  one — and,  of 
course,  that  is  why  we  are  here  today,  to  take  another  look  at  all  of 
that,  I  am  concerned  about  how  our  withdrawal  would  affect  some 
of  the  other  nations.  I  know  some  of  the  allied  nations  have  indi- 
cated some  sympathy  toward  the  U.S.  position.  Would  they  with- 
draw? Would  they  continue?  How  does  our  withdrawal  affect  the 
Soviet's  relationship  with  UNESCO?  What  would  be  their  position 
in  UNESCO?  I  would  welcome,  if  you  would  comment  on  that,  Mr. 
Newell, 
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Mr.  Newell.  In  terms  of  the  impact  on  other  nations,  one  must 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  consultations  in  Paris,  where 
the  attitude  is  different,  but  one  must  also  take  into  considerations 
that  we  have  had  the  consultation  in  some  20  Third  World  capitals, 
in  particular  Northwest  Africa,  where  there  is  common  agreement 
that  reforms  are  necessary  and  urgently  needed. 

My  concern,  in  speaking  with  Africans  at  very  high  levels  in  cap- 
itals and  with  their  delegates  in  Paris,  is  twofold.  No.  1,  their  ener- 
gies seem  to  have  been  expended  toward  trying  to  retain  the  U.S. 
membership.  We  think  that  the  goal  for  reforms  should  be  for 
reform,  should  be  for  betterment  o*"  the  programs.  Thus,  they 
would  benefit,  with  their  citizens. 

Would  others  withdraw  with  us?  The  United  Kingdom  has  put 
forward  their  letter.  We  do  not  know  of  any  others.  We  do  not  now 
anticipate  any  others.  I  would  hasten  to  add  here  that  for  the  last 
year  we  have  been  faithful  in  the  State  Department  to  the  practice 
of  not  encouraging  other  governments  to  withdraw.  We  took  a  deci- 
sion based  on  our  own  interests,  and  we  left  it  to  others  to  make 
decisions  based  on  their  interests. 

It  is  possible,  if  there  is  not  further  reform  during  this  next  year 
that  other  governments  may  conclude  that  UNESCO  is  a  useless 
cause  for  the  time  being.  They  too  may  seek  to  withdraw;  but  we 
have  no  indications  of  that  at  the  moment. 

In  terms  of  what  effect  this  would  have  with  the  Soviets,  it  has 
been  our  judgment  that  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  UNESCO  is  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  presence  currently.  We 
do  not  expect  that  they  will  do  anything  dramatic,  that  they  will 
seek  to  increase  their  influence.  Their  influence,  most  Western 
countries  agree,  is  very  adequate. 

In  fact,  many  feel  that  UNESCO  is  the  strongest  platform  out- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union  for  projecting  their  views  and  values,  for 
protecting  their  interests. 

Mr.  Oilman.  If  I  might  interrupt  at  that  point,  isn't  that  even  a 
stronger  reason  to  stay  there  and  do  battle,  so  to  speak,  on  some  of 
the  ideological  differences  that  we  may  have  with  the  Soviets  in 
that  agency? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  tried,  Mr.  Oilman,  for  the  past  3  years  to 
counter  the  Soviet  presence  there.  We  note  throughout  the  Secre- 
tariat that  there  is  heavy  representation  of  Eastern  Bloc  individ- 
uals who  have  a  strong  influence  in  particular  on  education  and  on 
communications.  We  believe,  again,  that  by  taking  away  25  percent 
of  the  budget,  those  ideological  debates,  conferences  and  programs 
will  have  to  be  eliminated  because  the  resources  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  them.  They  will  not  be  able  to  live  with  that  luxury.  If 
they  don't  do  that 

Mr.  Oilman.  Isn't  a  substantial  part  of  the  UNESCO  budget  ear- 
marked for  education,  close  to  40  percent? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes.  But  one  has  to  know  what  that  40  percent 
means.  When  we  say  that  40  percent  goes  to  education,  that  also 
includes  the  ideological  debates  and  conferences  on  education,  or 
"peace  and  disarmament,"  and  the  other  innocuous  sounding,  yet 
very  dangerous,  ideological  elements. 
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Mr.  Oilman.  By  walking  away,  are  we  abdicating  our  responsibil- 
ity to  pursue  our  ideals  in  all  the  debate  and  in  all  of  potential  con- 
frontation on  issues  at  UNESCO? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  think  we  are  living  up  to  our  responsibility  by 
yanking  away  the  resources  that  are  funding  it. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Would  other  nations  be  able  to  fill  that  void  and 
continue  with  more  of  a  Soviet  influence  than  they  have  at  the 
present  time?  That  is  some  of  the  things  that  I  think  trouble  some 
of  us.  Are  we  walking  away  from  an  important  responsibility  of 
trying  to  offset  some  of  the  Soviet  influence  in  that  very  important 
agency,  and  are  we  recognizing  how  significant  that  influence  is  at 
the  present  time?  Are  we  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face  here 
by  doing  this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  think  not.  We  believe  with  the  reduction  of  25 
percent  in  their  resources,  that  they  will  have  to  shift  the  program 
emphasis — or  the  rest  of  the  West  will  leave.  If  the  rest  of  the  West 
leaves,  that  takes  away  74  percent  of  the  resources. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  you  anticipate  that  it  would  be  that  extensive  a 
withdrawal  of  Western  support  if  we  leave? 

Mr.  Newell.  If  Soviet  influence  increases  I  would  judge  it  most 
likely. 

Mr.  Oilman.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  by  complete  withdrawal  we 
almost  invite  an  increased  Soviet  influence  in  that  agency,  and 
that  is  what  concerns  me.  I  recognize  the  need  for  reform. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  about  the  reform.  I  certainly  compliment 
you  for  urging  reform  upon  all  of  the  members.  I  think  that  that  is 
most  important.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  be  doing  a 
better  job  fighting  from  within  than  from  without. 

Again,  I  would  welcome  any  other  comment  either  you  or  your 
associates  might  have.  Are  we  going  to  leave  the  door  open  for 
greater  Soviet  involvement  in  these  very  important  programs  by 
withdrawal?  As  we  withdraw,  do  we  also — does  that  have  an 
impact  on  the  American  employees  in  UNESCO,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  employees  are  Americans — do  they  then — are  they 
removed  from  office  and  who  replaces  them,  and  what  influence 
will  those  who  replace  them  have  on  the  programs? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  have  met  both  with  the  Director  Oeneral  and 
with  the  American  personnel  in  Paris.  We  have  been  assured — 
they  being  international  civil  servants — that  they  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  U.S.  withdrawal.  I  think  we  need  to  be  very 
candid  in  stating  that  we  would  anticipate  little  hope  for  getting 
other  Americans  into  UNESCO,  but  the  current  ones — we  expect 
they  will  stay  on. 

Mr.  Oilman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  personnel  are  Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr.  Newell.  Right  now,  I  believe  it  is  about  10  percent.  This  is 
another  area  of  concern  we  have  with  UNESCO.  It  should  be 
around  13  percent.  I  might  add  with  our  leaving  the  ILO  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  our  working  from  without  that  caused  the 
changes  and  kept  the  Soviets  in  check  and  actually  backed  them 
off.  We  reentered  the  organization  in  1980,  the  ILO  not  only  im- 
proved in  this  area  during  the  3  years  that  we  were  out;  they  have 
continued  to  improve  even  further. 
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We  feel  that  working  from  without  has  been  successful  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point?  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  just  withdrawing 
from  UNESCO.  We  are  still  going  to  be  funding  25  percent  of  the 
whole  United  Nations.  I  think  we  will  have  a  little  input  there  as 
far  as  maintaining  the  jobs  Americans  hold. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes.  But  we  certainly  will  not  be  funding  this 
agency  if  we  withdraw,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Newell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Oilman.  We  will  make  certain,  if  we  withdraw,  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  any  of  those  funds  going  to  be  used  for  UNESCO.  Is 
that  the  thrust  of  our  withdrawal? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  funds  will  be  used  through  other  existing 
mechanisms.  Some  of  them  are  under  the  UNESCO  umbrella.  Like 
the  funding  going  directly  to  the  copyright  convention,  but  not  to 
the  central  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Oilman.  By  withdrawing,  we  withdraw,  in  effect,  financial 
support  to  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Newell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  following  up  on  Mr.  Oilman's  question  about 
Soviet  influence,  are  you,  in  effect,  saying  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  more  effective  than  the  United  States — if  we  have  been  fight- 
ing them  for  3  years— at  UNESCO? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  addressed  this  question  in  the  last  hearing 
and  the  answer  remains  the  same.  We  recognize  the  strong  position 
of  the  Soviets.  They,  in  our  judgment,  in  some  programs,  have  a 
stronger  voice  than  we.  If  one  then  determines  that  they  are  more 
effective  than  we  in  some  of  their  strategies,  I  think  that  may  be  a 
fair  evaluation  for  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Then  it  doesn't  say  much  for  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Newell.  We  have  stated  publicly  several  times  in  the  past 
year  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  UNESCO  has  fallen  into  such  dis- 
array in  the  past  decade  or  two  is  that  it  was  given  little  attention 
by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Yatron.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  with- 
drawal that  the  United  States  plans  to  maintain  an  observer  group 
in  Paris.  What  is  your  concept  of  the  role  of  the  mission?  How 
many  positions  have  you  allocated  for  the  mission?  Will  it  be 
staffed  by  Foreign  Service  officers?  Will  it  be  a  prerequisite  that 
employees  serving  at  the  observer  mission  have  experience  in 
UNESCO  or  international  organization  affairs? 

Mr.  Newell.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  stated  as  I  have 
throughout  the  past  year,  that  the  United  States  has  been  dilatory 
in  its  responsibilities  in  the  past  10  or  15  years.  When  I  have  stated 
that,  I  have  also  stated,  to  other  member  states,  that  we  together, 
150  members,  160  members  back  10  years  ago,  share  in  this  respon- 
sibility for  letting  this  happen.  I  am  not  flogging  the  United  States 
alone. 

In  terms  of  maintaining  a  mission  in  Paris,  we  certainly  will 
maintain  some  presence,  because  we  still  have  ongoing  interests 
there.  The  size  of  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  simply  because 
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the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made.  We  will  maintain  the  same 
level  of  professionalism  that  we  have  had  there  during  the  past  1 V2 
or  2  years,  with  senior  Foreign  Service  officers,  such  as  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Aherne,  who  is  here  on  my  left. 

In  terms  of  those  who  would  come  in  the  next  6  months  or  1 
year,  who  might  replace  others  in  the  Paris  mission,  we  would  seek 
those  who  are  skilled,  those  who  are  expert  in  the  fields  of  multi- 
lateral affairs.  We  intend  to  keep  the  UNESCO  officers  here  in 
Washington  intact.  There  will  be  some  modifications  as  to  report- 
ing. They  will  still  have  direct  contact  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

I  do  hasten  to  add  here,  though,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
three  or  four  people  from  the  office  that  has  been  handling  the 
monitoring  panel  activities. 

Mr.  Yatron.  What  will  be  the  title  of  the  ranking  employee  at 
the  observer  mission? 

Mr.  Newell.  That  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Do  you  know  if  this  officer  will  have  a  strong  role 
in  deciding  if  and  when  the  United  States  should  return  to 
UNESCO? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  would  expect  that  the  person  there  would  have 
the  expertise  to  make  those  judgments;  yes. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request.  I  have  a  list  of  questions  about  the  new  mission,  about  its 
cost  and  so  on.  I  don't  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee,  nor 
do  I  have  the  time  to  ask  them  all.  I  request  that  the  questions  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Newell. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

One  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is.  Do  we  have  for  budget  pur- 
poses, an  estimate  of  cost  of  the  new  activities  within  the  State  De- 
partment that  will  supplant  UNESCO?  Is  there  a  document  that 
details  the  type  of  costs  that  we  are  going  to  encounter? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  document  right  now  is 
before  the  0MB.  Perhaps  I  could  say  a  word  here,  that  we  will 
handle  this  $47  million  act  as  we  handle  other  contributions,  which 
total  $1  billion  in  the  10  budget.  In  other  words,  we  do  have  the 
capacity  very  easily  to  handle  these  funds.  We  will  not  be  program 
officers.  These  would  be  funds  in  trust,  more  or  less,  going  to  these 
agencies.  They  will  report  back  to  us  as  other  agencies  do  right 
now. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  gather  you  would  see  yourself  as  a  disbursing  office? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  a  check  writer. 

Mr.  Mica.  Do  you  have  a  control  mechanism  that  you  will  uti- 
lize within  State? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes.  The  same  type  of  controls  that  we  use  on  these 
other  accounts,  which  total  $1  billion — through  our  budget  office. 

Mr.  Mica.  There  will  not  be  new  personnel? 
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Mr.  Newell.  There  is  no  need  for  new  personnel.  The  same 
people  dealing  with  the  accounts  now  will  continue  dealing  with 
them. 

Mr.  Mica.  Let  me  raise  another  point.  You  were  talking  about 
the  lack  of  change  in  moving  toward  a  zero-based  budget.  Under 
the  recommendations  for  next  year,  the  UNESCO  budget  recom- 
mendation is  identical  to  the  1984-85  limit — about  $391  million. 

In  my  frame  of  reference  that  is  a  zero  base.  In  other  words,  they 
are  going  back  to  the  same  figure.  And  the  2-percent  factor  is  not  a 
guaranteed  2  percent. 

I  reviewed  the  language  after  you  answered  the  previous  ques- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  and  you  can  comment  if  you  like,  the  2- 
percent  growth  factor  is  not  guaranteed.  A  good  deal  of  that  possi- 
ble growth  would  be  for  technical  programs  that  we  would  prob- 
ably support.  The  list  of  those  types  of  programs  would  be  submit- 
ted in  advance. 

It  is  not  a  guaranteed  2  percent  that  would  fund  projects  that  we 
out-of-hand  oppose.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Newell.  That  is  correct.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
$391  million  is  firm,  either. 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  obviously  we  won't  be  there  to  ratify  or  influ- 
ence any  of  this,  so  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations or  changes  will  be  ratified.  But  at  this  point,  we  do 
have  some  indication  that  that  is  where  they  are  moving. 

Mr.  Oilman  restated  a  great  deal  of  what  I  was  concerned  about. 
We  are  leaving  at  the  wrong  time.  The  British  are  doing  the  right 
thing  in  saying  they  will  leave  at  the  end  of  next  year  after  the 
possibility  of  ratification  has  taken  place.  Nonetheless — I  will 
submit  these  questions. 

We  will  have  followup  hearings  next  year. 

I  would  expect  there  will  be  joint  hearings  on  what  actions  are 
being  taken  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

We  will  withdraw.  I  don't  see  any  possibility  that  we  won't — 
unless  there  is  some  major  change  of  heart  in  the  next  day  or  two. 
I  have  tremendous  questions  about  what  it  will  cost  us,  what  we 
have  given  up,  about  the  potential  for  further  politization  of  the 
agency,  and  growing  Soviet  influence.  Without  our  participation 
many  of  the  items  on  which  we  have  really  made  major  efforts  and 
been  successful  in  staving  off  such  as  the  New  World  Information 
Order,  could  move  forward. 

Some  of  the  reports  I  have  seen  indicate  that  any  large  interna- 
tional organization  cannot  change  its  policies  and  procedures  quick- 
ly. That  indicates  to  me  that  we  have  handled  this  in  too  short  a 
timeframe,  and  that  the  timing  is  probably  inappropriate. 

I  will  submit  these  questions.  We  would  appreciate  your  response 
as  soon  as  possible. 

One  final  point.  Do  you  have  any  idea  when  the  announcement 
will  be  made? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  do  not.  There  is  no  paper  yet  submitted  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Mica.  Who  will  make  the  announcement? 

Mr.  Newell.  That  hasn't  been  decided  yet. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Do  you  have  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Solomon? 
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Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  com- 
mittee's time  with  further  questions.  Just  let  me  in  closing  say  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  leaving  at  the  wrong  time.  I  would 
like  to  know  when  is  the  right  time? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  highly  both  of  you  chairmen.  One  of  you 
made  the  statement  that  seemed  to  infer  that  our  people  had  not 
done  as  good  a  job  as  the  Soviets  at  UNESCO  and  somehow  we 
were  inferior.  Well,  you  know,  that  is  just  not  true  and  I  can  be  a 
little  more  blunt  perhaps  than  the  Secretary. 

When  you  are  playing  against  a  stacked  deck  in  poker,  you 
cannot  win.  Consequently,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  do  as  good  a 
job  as  the  Soviets,  when  we  are  dealing  against  a  stacked  deck.  I 
get  a  little  concerned  when  the  United  States  is  accused  or  criti- 
cized for  playing  hardball. 

I  am  not  talking  about  my  colleagues — I  am  talking  about  the 
press  sometimes.  Very  rarely  do  I  read  anything  about  the  Soviets 
and  their  hardball  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland  and  other  places. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  played  a  little  hardball.  I  authored  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  last  year  which  dealt  with  foreign  aid. 
There  is  nothing  that  agitates  me  more  than  to  pick  up  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post  and  read  where  some  small 
country  has  used  terms  like  "evil"  or  "unchristian"  or  "imperialis- 
the  United  States,"  and  yet  they  accept  our  aid. 

So  I  authored  and  had  passed  a  little  amendment  on  the  floor 
that  requires  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  to  keep  track  of  all  the  statements 
made  before  the  various  U.N.  agencies,  the  General  Assembly,  all 
of  them,  and  also  the  voting  records  of  all  of  these  countries  that 
receive  bilateral,  even  multilateral,  aid.  Because  I,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  want  to  know  what  those  countries  are  saying  about 
America. 

I  don't  mind  legitimate  debate  or  legitimate  criticism.  But  I  do 
mind  the  badmouthing  of  America.  I  think  our  withdrawal  is  going 
to  make  UNESCO  a  better  organization  when  we  come  back  in, 
when  all  of  our  complaints  have  been  answered  and  they  have  good 
management  practices  in  place.  In  short,  when  UNESCO  is  doing 
what  it  was  meant  to  do  in  the  first  place,  when  it  was  originally 
constituted. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  One  question.  I  think  you  mentioned  we  did  not  in- 
fluence any  of  the  other  nations  in  their  withdrawal  decision.  I 
guess  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  one  that  has  announced  it. 
Did  we  have  any  consultation  with  the  United  Kingdom  before 
they  made  that  withdrawal  decision? 

Did  we  influence  them  in  making  that  decision? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  assume  that  our  withdrawal  influenced  their  deci- 
sion. I  personally  did  not  have  direct  consultations  regarding  their 
withdrawal.  We  have  stated  from  the  beginning  as  we  stated  our 
policy  in  Paris,  as  well  that  we  have  not,  nor  would  we  seek  to  en- 
courage another  member  state  to  undertake  an  action  we  had  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  Oilman.  If  we  announce  a  final  decision  as  we  anticipate  you 
will  be  announcing  a  final  decision,  would  such  a  decision  set  forth 
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the  requests  that  we  are  making  of  UNESCO?  Would  we  spell  out 
the  criteria  that  we  would  expect  of  them  for  our  reentrance? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  would  indicate  in  fairly  general  terms  that 
when  UNESCO  returns  to  its  original  purpose,  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  to  return  to  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Have  we  spelled  out,  since  any  of  the  more  recent 
meetings,  what  we  would  further  expect  of  UNESCO?  Have  we 
spelled  that  out  in  any  definite  terms? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  spelling  out  we  have  done  is  to  go  back  and 
read  our  activity  of  the  last  year.  What  it  would  take  to  bring  us 
back  is  what  it  would  have  taken  to  keep  us. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Have  we  spelled  out  what  it  would  have  taken  to 
keep  us  in? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  believe  that  we  have  done  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Oilman.  So  that  the  UNESCO  leadership  is  fully  aware  of 
what  it  would  require  for  us  to  be  reinstated  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Newell.  They  have  been  fully  told.  I  don't  know  that  they 
are  fully  aware. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Could  you  provide  to  this  committee  a  summary  of 
what  we  feel  should  yet  be  done  in  order  for  us  to  return  to 
UNESCO? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  would  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  that  response  be 
made  part  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Our  requirements  for  re-entry  into  UNESCO  if  we  withdraw  are  no  different  from 
the  requirements  we  put  forward  this  year  for  a  reconsideration  of  our  withdrawal 
decision.  Most  important  among  them,  as  described  in  our  letter  to  the  Director 
General  of  July  13,  are  (1)  a  concentration  upon  programs  for  which  there  is  general 
agreement  and  the  elimination  of  politically  contentious  activities  on  which  no 
agreement  is  possible;  (2)  mechanisms  to  protect  the  interests  of  minority  group 
members,  including  the  Western  Group,  which  contributes  two-thirds  of  UNESCO's 
budget;  (3)  a  return  to  member  states  of  their  rightful  authority  in  the  Organization 
through  the  reinvigoration  of  the  governing  bodies;  (4)  an  end  to  UNESCO's  gross 
mismanagement,  as  described  in  the  November  30  GAO  report;  and  (5)  adoption  of  a 
zero  real  growth  1986/87  budget. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Chairman  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we  are  about  to  close.  But  just 
one  quick  point.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Newell,  you  just  indicated 
there  was  no  consultation  at  all  with  the  British? 

Mr.  Newell.  There  have  been  no  official  consultations  at  all 
with  the  British  regarding  whatever  they  were  to  do  with  their  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Mica.  We  did  not  have  Ambassador  Oerard  at  any  time  in 
London  to  lobby  the  British  to  support  or  go  along  with  our  deci- 
sion? 

Mr.  Newell.  We  officially  never  had  Ambassador  Oerard 

Mr.  Mica.  She  was  not  there  for  3  days? 

Mr.  Newell.  She  was  not  there  on  instructions.  She  was  there, 
as  I  recall  it 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  tell  you  that  our  information  is  counter  to 
that.  But  it  may  be  when  we  check  further  that  it  was  not  official. 
The  information  provided  to  this  committee  was  that  we  indeed  did 
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seek  British  support  through  Ambassador  Gerard.  Maybe  that  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  can  on  the  record  tell  you  from  the  policy  in  the 
State  Department  which  I  direct 

Mr.  Mica.  She  may  have  been  vacationing  there. 

Mr.  Newell.  She  was  not  there  on  instructions.  I  had  under- 
stood— as  you  know,  Ambassadors  seek  permission  to  leave  their 
posts. 

Mr.  Mica.  During  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board  Session. 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes.  It  is  my  understanding  the  approval  was 
granted  on  the  basis  that  she  was  going  for  a  dinner  in  London, 
and  then  spending  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  hope  we  can  get  clarification  on  that,  because  we 
had  had  some  information  that,  in  effect,  she  had  left  for  3  or  4 
days,  spent  that  time  in  London,  and  that  time  was  essentially 
spent  seeking  British  support. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  that  is  quite  counter  to  what 
we  have  just  been  told  here. 

Mr.  Newell.  She  was  not  there  on  instructions. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Mica. 

Secretary  Newell,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  for 
being  here,  and  thank  your  two  associates  for  also  accompanying 
you.  We  may  have  some  additional  questions,  as  the  members  have 
indicated. 

Mr.  Newell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  answer  those  questions  in  a 
more  timely  fashion  than  you  got  our  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  The  subcom- 
mittees stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  11  a.m.  the  joint  hearing  of  the  subcommittees 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


APPENDIX  1 

Report  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  Entitled  "An  Insider 
Looks  at  UNESCO's  Problems,"  Dated  July  9,  1984 

AN    INSIDER    LOOKS   AT    UNESCO'S    PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 

a    "...a  staff  atomized  by  suspicion  and  fear" 

D    "professional  functionalism  and  its  derived  lines  of  author- 
ity threatened  with  overall  collapse" 

D     "Directors,  some  of  whom  cannot  direct,  while  others,  who 

could,  are  paralyzed  by  unyielding  centralization  of  power" 

D    "...despoliation  through  the  willful  destruction  of  profes- 
sionalism" 

D     "...an  atmosphere  of  cynical  hilarity. . .demagogic  disregard 
for  orderly  procedures" 

D    "financial  and  administrative  officials  who  attempt  to  apply 
the  rules  are  regularly  overridden" 

These  judgments  are  the  latest  in  a  mounting  indictment  of 
the  management  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.   They  are  not  made  by  the  "reactionary" 
Western  press,  or  by  the  Reagan  Administration,  but  are  contained 
in  a  revealing  document  written  by  someone  who  has  worked  in  the 
UNESCO  Secretariat  for  over  30  years.   He  is  Peter  Lengyel,  an 
Australian  who  joined  UNESCO  in  1953.   For  the  last  22  years  he 
has  been  editor  of  The  International  Social  Science  Journal,  one 
of  UNESCO's  oldest  and  most  respected  publications.   For  a  time 
he  acted  as  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Develop- 
ment of  Social  Science  for  UNESCO. 

Earlier  this  year,  distressed  by  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  organization  to  v/hich  he  has  devoted  almost  all  of  his  profes- 
sional life,  Lengyel  decided  to  resign  from  UNESCO,  and  on  the 
30th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  the  Director  General,  .^madou-Mahtar 
M'Bow,  spelling  out  his  reasons  for  doing  so.   This  letter  is 
reproduced  m  its  entirety  as  an  appendix  to  this  study. 


A/ofe.  No,Wng  written  ftere  is  to  be  co.srr.ed  as  necessarUy  retlecting  me  .,a>.s  of  We  Heritage  Foun.atior,  or  a*  an 
attempt  to  aid  or  hinder  the  passage  of  any  bill  before  Congress. 
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"    Mr.  Lengyel's  letter  is  of  importance  for  several  reasons: 

1)  When  the  U.S.  Government  announced  that  it  intended  to 
withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  1984,  one  of  the  reasons  it 
gave  for  doing  so  was  that  the  organization  is  very  badly  mis- 
managed. 

2)  Some  critics  of  that  decision  have  suggested  that  the 
charge  of  mismanagement  is  exaggerated  or  that  it  is  too  general  « 
and  unspecific. 

3)  Lengyel's  experience  within  UNESCO's  bureaucracy  is 
almost  without  parallel.   He  thus  provides  an  insider's  detailed 
personal  account. 

4)  Lengyel  is  in  no  way  prompted  by  ideological  or  political 
considerations  emd  restricts  himself  entirely  to  management 
issues . 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROFESSIONALISM 

Peter  Lengyel  writes  throughout  as  an  international  civil 
servant  appalled  by  what  he  describes  as  "the  despoliation  and 
the  destruction  of  professionalism."  As  he  points  out;  UNESCO 
was  founded  as  one  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.  system, 
and  its  founders  were  concerned  to  protect  it  as  such.   They 
emphasized  distinct  fvmctions  by  carefully  deliminating  areas  of 
competence,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  constitution,  the  struc- 
tures, the  staffing  patterns,  and  recruitment  procedures  of  UNESCO. 

He  asserts  that  these  safeguards  to  UNESCO's  functional  core 
now  largely  have  been  destroyed.   This  has  happened  in  a  number 
of  ways:   "posts  left  vacant  for  prolonged  periods  resulting  in  a 
variety  of  unsettling  stop-gap  arreingements ,  recruitment  by 
favoritism  or  the  application  of  certain  narrow  geographical 
criteria  to  the  detriment  of  specific  skill  requirements,  absence 
of  concern  for  orderly  succession,  the  by-passing  of  the  establish- 
ed hierarchy  via  parallel  cohorts  of  ' co-ordinators ' ,  shadowy 
advisers  and  grey  eminences,  junior  officials  vested  with  myster- 
ious personal  powers,  consultants  foisted  onto  divisions  which 
have  neither  asked  for  them  nor  know  how  to  employ  them,  arbitrary 
promotions,  temporary  situations  never  regularized  and  so  on." 
As  a  result  of  this,  Lengyel  believes  that  professional  function- 
alism  and  the  orderly  lines  of  authority  deriving  from  it  are 
"threatened  with  overall  collapse." 

One  particular  aspect  to  which  he  draws  attention  is  the 
deliberate  effort  to  destroy  the  institutional  memory  and  cxunula- 
tive  wisdom  of  the  organization  by  discriminating  against  those 
with  long  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  its  traditions.   This, 
usually  done  in  the  name  of  "innovation,"  is  a  familiar  and 
necessary  tactic  for  those  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  an 
institution.   So  is  another  strategem  to  which  he  refers:   that 
of  "divide  and  rule"  by  which  officers  are  played  off  against 
each  other,  "busy  rumor-mills"  substituted  for  a  flow  of  reliable 
information,  the  creation  of  institutionalized  insecurity  by  the 
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use  of  short-term  contracts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  second, 
tame  staff  association  (a  "boss's  union")  to  use  against  the 
original  one. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SECTOR 

Lengyel  details  his  general  charges  by  giving  a  particular 
account  of  the  recent  events  and  trends  in  the  Social  Science 
Sector  in  which  he  worked.   His  account  of  how  programs  are 
devised  is  particularly  shocking — and  significant,  given  that  it 
is  sometimes  claimed  that,  despite  the  "rhetoric"  of  UNESCO 
Conferences,  the  "real"  work  as  represented  by  programs  is  sound. 

According  to  Lengyel,  the  Social  Science  programs  for  UNESCO's 
Second  Medium-Term  Plan  (supposedly  the  master  plan  for  the  next 
six  years)  were  drawn  up  by  "a  hand-picked  caucus  (excluding  the 
majority  of  division  directors  and  programme  specialists)."  This 
had  two  results:   first,  it  led  to  the  resignation  in  protest  of 
the  Director  and  two  other  officers  of  the  Division  of  Human 
Rights  and  Peace  within  the  Sector  (a  very  important  consequence, 
given  the  controversial  nature  of  UNESCO's  handling  of  human 
rights  issues);  second,  it  produced  a  disgraceful  result  in  terms 
of  the'actual  program.   Writes  Lengyel:   "Many  texts  read  as  if 
UNESCO  had  been  afflicted  with  collective  amnesia:   sentences  are 
artlessly  stitched  together  with  a  careful  eye  to  low  common 
denominators,  the  elaboration  of  self-cancelling  platitudes  and 
the  enunciation  of  unsubstantiated  assertions...  an  amateurish 
presentation  of  this  caliber  can  hardly  command  respect  in  informed 
circles. " 

The  drawing  up  of  the  draft  program  and  budget  for  1984-1985 
was  even  more  distressing.   It  was  prepared  in  "an  atmosphere  of 
cynical  hilarity"  in  response  to  the  Director  General ' s  urging  to 
be  "imaginative" — at  a  time  when  the  major  donor  countries  (and 
especially  the  U.S.)  were  pleading  for  restraint  and  self- 
discipline.   "The  resulting  scramble  resembled  a  riotous  auction 
in  which  each  participant  throws  miscellauieous  heirlooms  up  for 
sale  in  the  hope  of  attracting  fabulous  bids,  with  wild  speculation 
on  budgets  sometimes  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars." 
Things  are  just  as  bad  in  the  execution  of  programs.   Concentrat- 
ing on  his  own  experience  as  editor  of  a  major  UNESCO  publication, 
he  speaks  of: 

a    the  increasing  obstruction  of  editorial  autonomy  by  a  notori- 
ously incompetent  and  conspiratorial  M'Bow  appointee; 

D    the  precipitate  decline  of  translation  and  production  services, 
in  terms  of  both  quality  and  piinctuality; 

D    falling  circulation; 

n    the  dissipation  of  financial  reserves,  so  that  a  Publication 
Fund  which  a  few  years  ago  had  assets  of  several  million 
dollars  is  now  in  heavy  deficit. 
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By  the  end  of  his  22  years  as  editor,  Lengyel  declares 
himself  to  have  been  "mortified"  to  have  been  in  charge  of  such 
an  operation.   More  generally,  he  describes  a  situation  which 
explains  why  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  has  become  so  thoroughly 
demoralized: 

Directors,  some  of  whom  cannot  direct,  while  others, 
who  could,  are  paralyzed  by  unyielding  centralization 
of  power,  program  specialists  whose  expert  advice  is 
ignored,  finemcial  and  administrative  officials  whose 
attempts  to  apply  the  rules  are  regularly  overridden, 
techniciems  deprived  of  tools,  secretaries  enervated  by 
recurrent  panics. .  .Meinagerial  practices  contravene  the 
most  elementary  principles .... 

CONCLUSION 

Peter  Lengyel  concludes  by  saying  that  the  revival  of  the 
Secretariat  "requires  the  healing  of  wounds  left  not  only  by 
despoliation  and  the  destruction  of  professionalism  but  also  the 
reestablishment  of  confidence  amongst  a  staff  atomized  by  suspicion 
and  feeuc." 

That  is  indubitably  true.  But  the  question  is:  How  can 
such  a  revival  be  achieved?  On  this,  current  opinion  divides 
sharply.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  argue  for  "working 
within" — that  is,  essentially,  for  negotiating  with  Director 
General  M'Bow  and  the  Third  World-Soviet  majority  that  sustains 
him  to  bring  about  improvements  and  reforms.   On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  believe  that,  as  long  as  Mr.  M'Bow  remains  as 
Director  General,  real  reform  is  unattainable.   A  precondition  for 
such  reform  may  well  be  to  remove  him  and  to  replace  him  with  a 
person  of  proved  ability  and  stature. 

On  this  question  there  is  no  doubt  where  Peter  Lengyel 
stands:   "That  the  self-same  regime  under  which  all  this  had 
happened  should  now — under  duress — come  forward  as  an  active 
agent  of  reform  by  'restructuration'  and  the  redeployment  of 
hviman  resources  must  strain  the  credulity  of  many." 

Currently  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  is  preparing  a 
report  on  the  management  of  UNESCO.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliis 
report  will  consider  the  evidence  provided  by  Peter  Lengyel  and 
others  like  him.   Their  labor  inside  UNESCO  over  the  years  quali- 
fies them  to  speak. 

Owen  Harries 

John  M.  Olin  Fellow 


Owen  Harries  served  from  February  1982  to  August  1983  as  Australia's  Ambassador 
to  UNESCO. 
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APPENDIX 


On  the  following  pages  is  the  complete  text  of  Peter  Lengyel's  letter  of  May  30,  1984, 
to  Director  General  of  UNESCO,  Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow. 

SHS/SES/PL  30  May  1984 


Dear  Director-General, 

It  appears  to  have  become  a  rule  for  the  resignation  of  senior  or  long-serving 
Unesco  officials  to  be  treated  as  no  more  than  a  routine  administrative  incident. 
Such  was  the  attitude  adopted  to  several  colleagues  who  recently  resigned,  as 
in  the  three  months  since  I  sent  in  my  own  notice.  Nobody  in  the  hierarchy  above 
the  divisional  level  has  troubled  to  enquire  why  I  might  have  taken  this  decisior 
nor,  more  pertinently,/ how  continuity  for  my  responsibilities  might  be  envisaged, 
in  particular  for  the  International  Social  Science  Journal,  one  of  l]nesco*s  oldes: . 
quarterlies,  which  I  have  edited  these  past  22  years.  I  interpret  this  indifference 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  wider  refusal  by  the  Organization's  leadership  to 
entertain  any  meaningful  dialogue  with  the  body  of  the  staff.  Following  the  public 
outcry  concerning  the  internal  administration  of  Unesco  and  your  own  responses 
to  interviews  it  may  also  be  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that,  except  for  the  agitation 
of  a  few  malcontents,  the  Secretariat  is  functioning  quite  normally.  In  commimicatinr 
to  you  the  reasons  for  my  resignation,  drawing  upon  recent  personal  experiences. 
1  believe  that  I  can  indicate  this  to  be  by  no  means  so.  At  any  rate,  the  Secretariat's 
currently  widespread  mood  of  dejection  and  disaffection  is  certainly  expressec 
perfectly  clearly  by  the  numberless  colleagues  who  have  so  warmly  congratulated 
me  on  leaving  it. 

Let  me  state  unequivocally  at  the  outset  that  my  resignation  is  in  no  wa; 
prompted  by  ideological  or  so-called  "political"  considerations  if  these  are  unde.-stoo: 
to  represent  policy  orientations.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  duty  of  international 
civil  servants  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the  General  Conference  and  of  yourseL' 
as  the  chief  executive  in  both  letter  and  spirit  within  the  area  of  competence 
assigned  to  them  in  their  post  descriptions.  Personally,  I  never  had  any  fundamental 
difficulty  in  accepting  that. 

My  dissent  arises  from  dereliction  in  the  counterpart  of  this  duty,  that  is 
to  say  the  obligation  implicitly  incumbent  upon  the  Organization  and  its  leaders 
to  maintain  a  structural  environment  and  moral  climate  shielding  the  integrity 
of  officials  and  enabling  them  to  function  in  ways  congruent  both  with  the 
specifications  of  their  posts  and  with  accepted  norms,  ethics  and  values  in  external 
professional  communities  or  technical  services.  For  Unesco  is  not  self-contained; 
it  is  an  open  public  institution  which  constantly  interacts  organically  with  the  world 
at  large,  judged  by  the  reputation  it  thus  acquires.  Of  lete,  its  performance  haf 
generally  become  so  deficient  that  one  can,  without  exaggeration,  refer  to  Ih? 
despoliation  of  an  Organization  formerly  held  in  high  esteem. 
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An  Organization  despoDed 


By  no  means  coincidentally  Unesco  is  amongst  the  Specialised  Agencies 
of  the  UN  family,  the  founders  of  which  clearly  sought  to  emphasise  distinct 
functionalisms  by  carefully  deliminating  their  areas  of  competence.  This  is  reflected 
in  their  constitutions,  structures  and  in  the  staffing  patterns  based  upon  posts  with 
precise  specifications,  recruitment  procedures  designed  to  attract  profiled  skills 
and  manning  by  "programme  specialists".  Khile  this  post  system  has  indeed  caused 
many  difficulties  and  inflexibilities,  being  at  the  base  of  numerous  anomalies 
(including  the  virtual  absence  of  a  coherent  careers  policy  and  the  maintenance 
of  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  staff  on  fixed-term  contracts,  particularly  at 
Unesco,)  it  was  conceived  as  a  bulwark  to  protect  the  Organizations'  functional 
cores  from  turbulence  and  irrelevance  of  all  sorts,  and  seems  to  have  worked  quite 
well  to  this  effect  in  several  of  Unesco's  sister  agencies. 

Within  Unesco,  especially  over  the  past  5  to  6  years,  however,  that  bulwark 
has  been  heavily  breached  in  any  number  of  ways:  posts  left  vacant  for  prolonged 
periods  resulting  in  a  variety  of  unsettling  stop-gap  arrangements,  recrxiitment 
by  favouritism  or  the  application  of  certain  narrow  geographical  criteria  to  the 
detriment  of  specific  skill  requirements,  absence  of  concern  for  orderly  succession, 
the  by-passing  of  the  established  hierarchy  via  parallel  cohorts  of  "co-ordinators", 
shadowy  advisers  and  grey  eminences,  junior  officials  invested  with  mysterious 
personal  powers,  consultants  foisted  onto  divisions  which  have  neither  asked  for 
them  nor  know  how  to  employ  them,  arbitrary  promotions,  temporary  situations 
never  regularised  and  so  on.  As  a  result,  professional  functionalism  and  its  derived 
lines  of  authority,  upon  which  the  running  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus  necessarily 
reposes  have  been  increasingly  undermined,  at  first  exhibiting  localised  stresses 
but  more  recently  threatened  with  overall  collapse.  The  exigencies  of  programming, 
the  execution  of  approved  projects  and  the  rendering  of  normal  services  have  been 
violated  so  systematically  at  all  levels  that  it  has  indeed  become  delicate  to  assess 
the  merits  of  persons  or  teams  since  they  are  so  often  in  no  position  to  demonstrate 
what  they  can  do  with  their  assignments,  much  less  to  unfold  any  potential. 
Advancement  through  periodic  performance  reporting  has  thus  become  exceedingly 
hazardous.  Even  deputizing  by  seniority,  normal  in  every  administration,  is  strewn 
with  paradoxes.  Thus,  1  was  relieved  of  the  acting  directorship  of  the  Division  of 
International  Development  of  Social  Sciences,  (to  which  I  was  formally  appointed 
as  the  senior  officer  therein,  pending  recruitment  of  a  director),  on  instructions 
from  yourself  in  October  1978.  No'reason  was  given  at  the  time,  nor  could  one  be 
ascertained  by  the  Mediator,  but  I  do  have  it  in  writing  from  the  Director  of 
Personnel  that  any  conclusion  that  this  step  might  have  been  taken  because  I  was 
judged  incompetent  is  quaintly  "entirely  devoid  of  foundation".  Evidence  which 
came  my  way  later  showed  that  perfectly  irregular  manoeuvres  had  taken  place 
precisely  in  October  1978.  More  or  less  outrageous  situations  of  comparable  and 
different  sorts  abound  in  the  House.  They  often  affect  that  generation  of  veteran 
functionaries  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Indeed,  one  could  be  pardoned  for  concluding 
that  a  special  animus  exists  against  us  precisely  because  of  our  experience,  the 
lessons  we  have  absorbed  from  it  and  our  consequent  preference  for  cumulated 
wisdom  over  dubious  "innovations"  often  easily  recognizable  as  past  errors 
resurrected.  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  process  of  despoliation  through  the  wilful 
destruction  of  professionalism  at  both  the  level  of  programming  and  that  of 
programme  execution. 
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The  destruction  of  professionalism;  programming 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Second  Medium-Term  Plan,  though  it  was  not  an 
unprecedented  exercise,  a  full  year  was  lost  in  a  multiplicity  of  intra-Secretariat 
consultations,  the  interpretation  of  ambiguous  instructions  and  the  writing  and 
re-writing  of  texts  along  confused  lines.  Only  after  all  this  water  had  been  poured 
into  a  sieve  was  the  idea  of  Major  Projects  launched  at  all,  their  number  and 
delimination  remaining  uncertain  to  the  eleventh  hour.  Within  the  Sector  of  Social 
Sciences,  the  drafting  of  the  texts  notably  for  Major  Projects  VI. 4,  V1.5,  VIII,  xn 
and  Xin,  was  hastily  accomplished  principally  by  a  hand-picked  caucus  (excluding 
the  majority  of  division  directors  and  programme  specialists),  gathered  around 
the  Acting  Assistant  Director-General  and  the  Chief  of  the  Co-ordination  and 
Evaluation  Unit.  The  resulting  material  thus  reflected  no  broad  participation  of 
the  Sector's  staff  (let  alone  drawing  on  the  consultative  or  advisory  mechanisms 
specifically  requested  under  6  (c)  and  (e)  of  General  Resolution  3/0.1  II  adopted 
by  the  20th  General  Conference)  even  before  it  was  further  manipulated.  The  most 
prominent  reaction  against  these  methods  was  the  resignation  of  the  Director  and 
two  other  officers  of  the  Division  of  Human  Rights  and  Peace. 

Many  extremely  questionable  passages  occur  throughout  the  final  texts, 
while  entire  areas  of  activity  successfully  pursued  for  years  are  totally  omitted. 
Thus,  the  haphazard  list  of  disciplines  supposedly  deserving  of  special  attention 
in  4XC/4  paragraphs  6088-6096  caused  forseeably  widespread  puzzlement  at  the 
Extraordinary  Session  of  the  General  Conference  in  1982,  and  again  at  the  22nd 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  in  1983,  at  both  of  which  it  was  defended  as 
unpersuasively  as  it  had  been  invented.  On  the  other  hand,  an  entire  set  of  projects 
involving  four  professional  and  six  general  service  posts,  with  a  budget  of  nearly 
$650,000  in  1981-83,  including  the  Social  Science  Documentation  Centre,  relations 
with  certain  NGOs  and  a  set  of  activities  under  former  Objective  10.1,  linked  to 
the  General  Information  Programme  and  concerning  socio-economic  date  and 
information,  for  which  I  used  to  hold  broad  supervisory  responsibilities  but  on 
which  I  was  never  consulted  during  programming,  quite  simply  vanished  from  the 
Medium-Term  Plan.  Partly  re-established  in  22  C/5,  paragraphs  06453  and  06460-1 
as  a  result  of  pressing  later  representations,  these  elements  constitute  an 
inconsistency  between  the  Medium-Term  Plan  and  the  Approved  Programme  and 
Budget  for  1984-85. 

Beyond  such  details  what  is  striking  about  that  part  of  the  MediumTerm 
Plan  which  I  feel  qualified  to  assess  is  its  massive  failure  to  resort  to  the  coDective 
memory  of  an  Organization  which,  over  a  generation  of  existence  has,  after  all, 
accumulated  a  wealth  of  data  and  background.  In  conformity  with  21  C/5  Resolution 
100  calling  for  an  analysis  of  global  problems.  Member  States  surely  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  introductions  to  the  Major  Programmes  and  Sub-Programmes 
would  be  based  on  documented  evidence  carefully  drawn  from  Unesco's-own  unique 
storehouses  and  thus  represent  an  authoritative  conspectus  and  perspective  in  the 
relevant  domains,  expertly  assembled  and  compelling  in  their  appeal  to  the  world 
community  of  specialists.  Instead,  many  texts  read  as  if  Unesco  had  been  afflicted 
with  coDective  amnesia:  sentences  are  artlessly  stitched  together  with  a  careful 
eye  to  low  common  denominators,  the  elaboration  of  self-cancelling  platitudes 
and  the  enunciation  of  unsubstantiated  assertions.  Such  blandly  mediocre  rhetoric 
possesses  little  edge,  nor  does  it  articulate  convincingly  with  the  objectives  and 
principles  of  action.  An  amateurish  presentation  of  this  calibre  can  hardly  command 
respect  in  informed  circles  nor  does  it  attest  to  a  marshalling  of  the  Secretariat's 
available  resources. 
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As  for  the  draft  programme  and  budget  for  1984-85  it  was  initially  prepared 
tn  the  Social  Science  Sector  in  an  atmosphere  of  cynical  hilarity.  In  pursuit 
of  encouragement  from  yourself,  all  its  members  were  to  advance  "imaginative" 
suggestions  within  the  loose  framework  of  the  Second  Medium-Term  Plan  in  any 
sphere  at  all  in  which  the  social  sciences  might  remotely  be  implicated,  irrespective 
of  professional  specialisation,  as  of  divisional  demarcations  and  hierarchies,  in 
a  spirit  of  alleged  "interdisciplinarity".  The  resulting  scramble  resembled  a  riotous 
auction  in  which  each  participant  throws  miscellaneous  heirlooms  up  for  sale  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  fabulous  bids,  with  wild  speculation  on  budgets  sometimes 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Naturally,  such  demagogic  disregard 
for  orderly  procedure,  continuity  and  rigour  led  to  an  utterly  heterogeneous 
submission  which  ultimately  had  to  be  revised  from  beginning  to  end  outside  the 
Sector.  At  one  stage  I  was  asked,  as  a  trained  economist,  to  draft  a  project  relating 
to  the  world  economy  for  insertion  into  Major  Programme  VIII.  The  text  I  supplied, 
after  consultation  with  external  specialists,  was  wholly  rejected.  That  which  appears 
in  paras.  08117-08122  of  22  C/5  in  its  place  (with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do)  has 
been  singled  out  for  public  criticism  and  is  proving  an  embarrassment  to  the  non- 
governmental association  specifically  mentioned  as  jointly  responsible  for  its 
implementation,  as  much  for  its  naivete  as  for  its  risible  pretentions.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  the  debate  in  the  relevant  Programme  Commissions  of  the  22nd  General 
Conference  was  lack-lustre.  The  delegates  were  clearly  discouraged  by  the  quality 
of  what  'vvas  put  before  them. 

The  destruction  of  professionalism:  project  execution 

As  the  editor  of  the  ISSJ  I  have  been  in  a  favourable  position  also  to  observe 
the  process  of  professional  decay  at  levels  of  programme  execution.  A  periodical 
is  clearly  an  eminently  collaborative  product.  Within  the  Secretariat  appropriate 
performance  is  required  not  only  from  the  editorial  team  but  also  from  the  common 
translation,  production  and  promotion  services  which  together  represent  the 
publishing  arm  of  the  Organization.  When  I  took  over  the  editorship  in  1963,  the 
periodical  had  already  acquired  a  sound  reputation  as  a  scholarly  platform  in  the 
years  since  its  inception  in  1948.  What  I  thus  inherited  I  was  able  to  develop  and 
extend.  Circulation  roughly  doubled  between  1965  and  the  mid-1970s;  in  1973 
selections  in  Arabic  began  to  come  out  from  Cairo,  later  from  Tunis;  a  full  Spanish 
edition  began  in  1978  and  in  1983  1  was  happy  to  negotiate  the  initiation  of  a  full 
edition  in  Chinese,  appearing  from  Beijing  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Translations  of  materiel  drawn  from  the  ISSJ  have  appeared  as  books  in  11  languages; 
a  distinguished  panel  of  correspondents  stationed  in  18  locations  around  the  world 
collaborates  on  a  continuing  basis  with  the  editorial  staff  and  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  unsolicited  compliments  on  the  consistent  quality  and 
interest  of  issues  from  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference,  readers  and  contributors  of  the  most  diverse  origins.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  ISSJ  displays  the  hallmarks  of  a  desirable  Unesco  product. 

How  has  this  product  fared  within  the  Secretariat?  Throughout  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  the  former  Social  Science  Department  has  been 
subject,  its  erstwhile  incorporation  as  a  junior  partner  in  the  Sector  for  Social 
Sciences,  Human  Sciences  and  Culture,  its  re-establishment  as  an  independent 
if  ill-assorted  Sector  by  yourself  in  1975,  very  modest  budgetary  and  staff  resources 
at  best,  great  leadership  instability,  a  multiplicity  of  tiny  divisions,  and  chronic 
uncertainty  of  purpose,  the  ISSJ  continued  to  represent  its  principal  linkage  with 
the  world  scholarly  community.  Hence,  with  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  R. 
Stavenhagen  as  Assistant  Director-General,  the  initiative  was  taken  to  increase 
periodicity  from  four  to  six  issues  a  year  as  announced  in  the  Approved  Programme 
and  Budget  for  the  1981-1983  triennium,  para.  3067  with  a  proportionately  increased 
budgetary    allocation.      Ven,'    early    in    1981,    however,    the    Sector    was    informed 
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unequivocally  that  the  technical  services  were  unable  to  handle  a  bi-monthly,  which 
surely  should  have  been  clarified  before  the  proposal  was  ever  submitted  to  the 
General  Conference  in  Belgrade. 

As  was  to  turn  out,  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  whole  syndrome  of  further 
frustrations.  Basic  editorial  autonomy  and  day-to-day  functioning  were  increasingly 
obstructed  under  the  Acting  Assistant  Director-Generalship  of  Mrs.  Zala  N'Kanza, 
whose  erratically  conspiratorial  style  was  infamous  in  United  Nations  circles  long 
before  her  appointment  at  Unesco.  Her  deficient  grasp  of  how  to  run  projects 
coupled  with  harassment  on  minor  quasi-legalistic  niceties  which  she  mistakes 
for  higher  policy  conduct  have  alienated  the  Sector's  professional  staff  to  such 
8  degree  that  nearly  one  quarter  has  resigned  or  obtained  transfers  in  the  disastrous 
two  years  and  a  half  over  which  she  has  been  allowed  to  devastate  it.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  if  the  Sector  had  to  pay  for  misgoverning  by  dissolution. 

Elsewhere,  the  going  proved  hardly  smoother.  Translation  and  production 
services  have  declined  greatly  in  quality  and  punctuality.  Delays  of  up  to  three 
months  (for  a  quarterly!)  in  the  appearance  of  ISSJ  issues  have  become  chronic, 
while  acrimonious  disputes  about  financing  have  arisen.  Promotion  is  at  a  practical 
standstill;  even  promising  campaigns  started  have  been  canceUed.  All  of  which 
is  not  inexplicable  for  production  and  promotion  demand  punctilious  forward  planning, 
which  is  constantly  upset  by  unforeseen  priorities  and  manpower  bottlenecks,  both 
having  depended  for  support  on  the  Publications  Fund  into  which  all  revenue  from 
sales  is  fed.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  Fund  boasted  assets  running  into  several 
million  dollars.    It  is  now  in  heavy  deficit. 

As  a  result,  publications  are  suffering  and  the  circulations  of  periodicals 
are  dropping.  Thus,  the  Chinese  edition  of  the  ISSJ  acquired  4,800  paying  subcribers 
before  the  first  number  even  appeared,  roughly  the  same  as  worldwide  subscriptions 
to  the  English,  Spanish  and  French  editions  combined  after  no  less  than  35  years 
of  publication.  Here  is  a  quantified  measure  of  Unesco's  promotional  effort  which 
1  quote  deliberately  since,  in  the  prolix  reporting  documentation  put  out,  there 
has  always  been  notable  reticence  about  revealing  the  sales  and  circulation  statistics 
for  non-periodical  and  periodical  publications. 

While  Unesco  is  not  a  commercial  firm,  it  is  obliged  to  operate  in  highly 
crowded  and  competitive  markets  for  attention  to  the  messages  carried  by  its 
publications;  the  real  impact  achieved  should  therefore  surely  be  of  primary  concern, 
especially  since  an  Organization  which  so  actively  promulgates  a  New  Information 
and  Communication  Order  would  appear  to  have  a  duty  to  set  an  example  through 
the  optimal  diffiision  of  its  own,  presumably  model  alternative  output.  Yet,  the 
ISSJ's  modest  circulation  remains  concentrated  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  It  is  larger  in  South  Africa  than  in  several  populous  and  clamorous  Member 
States.And  the  flow  nf  complaints  from"  dissatisfied  subscribers  everywhere  is 
mounting.  1  am  simply  mortified  to  edit  a  periodical  for  which  the  public  is  paying 
twice  over  -  once  indirectly  to  support  the  Organization,  once  directly  to  subscribe 
-  only  to  be  supplied  inadequately.  Despite  these  failures  properly  to  support  an 
existing  periodical  the  Second  Medium-Term  Plan  jocularly  announces  (in  paragraph 
6087)  that  "the  publication  of  other  similar  journals  will  be  envisaged,  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  international  intellectual  collaboration". 

Directors,  some  of  whom  cannot  direct,  while  others,  who  could,  are  paralysed 
by  unyielding  centralization  of  power,  programme  specialists  whose  expert  advice 
is  ignored,  financial  and  administrative  officials  whose  attempts  to  apply  the  rules 
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are  regularly  overridden,  technicians  deprived  of  tools,  secretaries  enervated  by 
recurrent  panics,  ninning  after  multiple  visas  for  routine  correspondence,  antiquated 
equipment  -  the  Secretariat  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Managerial  practices  contravene 
the  most  elementary  principles  recommended,  for  example,  at  the  very  humar 
relations,  efficiency  and  decision-making  courses  organized  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  for  the  benefit  of  staff  members.  Moreover,  a  recent 
statistical  study  confirms  that  both  the  age  pyramid  and  the  distribution  of 
professional  staff  amongst  grades  are  heavily  weighted  towards  the  top.  Tb€ 
Secretariat  is  an  army  of  colonels  into  which  too  little  invigorating  young  blooc 
is  being  drawn.  That  the  self-same  regime  under  which  all  this  has  happened  shoulc 
now  -  under  duress  -  come  forward  as  an  active  agent  of  reform  by  "re-structuration' 
and  the  re-deployment  of  human  resources  must  strain  the  credulity  of  many. 

The  Secretariat  as  a  creative  force 

I  am  conscious  that  the  foregoing  accumulation  of  cases  could  be  dismissed 
as  obscuring  the  wood  with  a  mass  of  trees.  Do  not  many  collectivities  suffer 
from  comparable  ailments  and  is  not  Unesco  particularly  difficult  to  govern?  Both 
the  Medium-Term  Plan  and  the  current  Programme  and  Budget  have,  after  all 
been  adopted  by  the  Member  States.  Deeper  currents  than  those  agitating  the 
staff  or  attaching  to  the  Organization's  performance  in  specific  instances  converge 
into  the  crisis  which  it  is  currently  traversing. 

Granted.  But  to  argue  along  such  lines,  in  my  view,  is  to  miss  the  wide: 
significance  of  a  perspective  from  the  working  level  within  the  Secretariat  (and 
notably  from  one  of  its  most  troubled  comers)  which  I  have  attempted,  however 
summarily  and  inadequately,  to  sketch  out.  For  it  is  surely  the  purpose  of  the 
Secretariat  to  shape  into  a  greater  whole  those  elements  which  are  collected  by 
it  or  converge  upon  it,  to  add  value  to  them.  Unless  value  is  added,  what  is  the 
point  in  having  a  large  permanent  establishment  at  ail?  A  skeleton  occasional 
staff  could  service  the  mere  enunciation  and  exchange  of  views  by  Member  Stales. 
These,  however,  rightly  ex-pect  much  more  from  a  Secretariat  which  they  finance. 
They  extend  faith  for.  perspicacity  in  programming,  given  the  heavy  mechanisr.3 
of  examining  and  approving  the  drafts  submitted;  they  assume  that  what  is  promisee 
will  really  be  delivered.  Manifest  shortfalls  in  these  respects  are  widely  deplorec. 
causing  sharp  disappointments  which  partly  explain  anger  in  quarters  normaUy 
well-disposed  to  Unesco's  aims. 

Much  has  been  made  of  consensus,  yet  ironically  the  pursuit  of  this  mir&rc 
at  all  costs  and  in  all  directions  has  led  Unesco  into  the  most  diusive  confrontaticr 
experienced  by  any  of  the  United  Nations'  Specialised  Agencies.  Nor  is  tYii 
inexplicable.  While  certain  overarching  values  attaching  to  education,  science 
and  culture  (values  which  are  preached  but  by  no  means  regularly  honoured  by 
Unesco)  unite  those  who  pursue  such  enterprises  devotedly  they  do  not,  of  course, 
preclude  a  wide  variety  of  concrete  approaches  and  solutions  from  existing  ir. 
different  contexts.  Occulting  or  attempting  superficially  to  amalgamate  the-, 
instead  of  realistically  acknowledging  well-founded  differences  and  working  witr 
them  has  led  to  disembodied  programming  and  careless  project  execution.  Variatiorj 
are  not  infinite;  much  could  be  done  through  the  derivation  of  operational  typologies. 
Unesco  cannot  cure  ever^'  ill  or  please  every  constituency  all  the  time,  but  it  does 
not  seem  foolishly  Utopian  to  believe  that  a  soundly  recruited  pool  of  intemationfil 
talent,  perceptively  led  and  applying  itself  intelligently  to  selected  major  issues 
could  provide  dymanic  approaches  towards  a  step-by-step  solution  of  exi5tinr 
problems,  intractable  as  they  appear  to  be. 

A  demoralised  Secretariat,  forced  into  the  unrewarding  role  of  ar. 
overwhelmingly  ambitious  Jack-of-all-trades  is  a  poor  instrument  for  any  purpose. 
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If  reconstruction  leads  through  unflinching  priority  for  a  purified  programme,  the 
avoidance  of  easy  opportunism  and  striving  after  excellence  in  certain  carefully 
identified  areas,  as  1  consider  it  must,  it  also  means  a  revival  of  the  Secretariat 
as  a  creatively  co-operative  community.  And  that,  in  turn,  requires  the  healing 
of  the  wounds  left  not  only  by  despoliation  and  the  destruction  of  professionalism 
but  also  the  re-establishment  of  confidence  amongst  a  staff  atomized  by  suspicion 
and  fear.  For  if  shared  striving  after  higher  common  goals  is  the  cement  of  coUegial 
solidarity  its  dissolvant  is  assuredly  the  classically  colonialist  stratagem  of  dividing 
in  order  to  rule.  The  signs  that  this  stratagem  has  been  applied  are  many,  from 
the  deficient  flow  of  reliable  information  allowing  busy  rumour-mills  to  substitute 
for  formal  guidance  to  the  erection  of  bureaucracy  as  an  end-in-itself  to  justify 
the  absorption  of  employees  to  "control"  substantive  functions,  and  from  the  award 
of  very  short-term  contracts  making  for  insecurity  in  the  expectation  of  extracting 
"loyalty"  in  return  to  the  transparently  sponsored  establishment  of  a  rival  staff 
association  pathetically  anxious  to  apologise  for  the  status  quo. 

Much  moral  capital  accumulated  through  past  successes  has  been  squandered 
and  Unesco's  image  is  in  tatters,  the  worst  profligacy  being  perhaps  default  in 
maintaining  and  handing  on  a  repository  of  skill  and  knowledge  to  serve  education, 
science  and  culture  globally.  Unable  to  discern  how  I  can  make  further  valid 
contributions  in  the  prevailing  arid  climate,  I  join  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  their  search  for  more  fertile  territory.  If  these  reflections,  offered  after  many 
years  of  service,  can  modestly  contribute  towards  the  reshaping  of  an  Organization 
which  I  feel  obliged,  with  keen  regret,  to  leave  I  shall  nevertheless  consider  myself 
richly  rewarded. 

In  this  spirit,  I  remain. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Peter  Lenp\'e 


c.c.  Unesco  Staff  Associetion  (STA). 
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Telegram  Dated  July  17,  1984  From  the  Minister  of  Education 
AND  Science  of  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands  to  His 
Excellency  Amadou  Mahtar  M'Bow,  Director  General  of 
UNESCO 

Dear  Director-General:  The  Netherlands  Government  has  already  notified  you 
on  previous  occasions  that  it  intended  to  review  its  position  in  connection  with  the 
announcement  by  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  would  be  withdrawing  from 
UNESCO.  Since  then  a  number  of  developments  have  occurred  and  situations  have 
arisen  not  all  of  which  need  be  mentioned  here  but  among  which  the  Netherlands 
Government  would  notably  refer  to  the  document  drawn  up  by  Western  nations;  the 
role  of  our  permanent  representative  in  drawing  it  up  should  not  go  unmentioned. 
The  Netherlands  Government  is  in  agreement  with  the  main  points  made  in  the 
document. 

The  Government  regards  as  most  important  the  report  which  it  has  received  from 
the  Netherlands  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  on  the  present  situation  as  re- 
gards UNESCO.  Partly  on  the  basis  of  that  report  I  wish  to  put  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  Government  (which,  for  the  record,  is  acting  for  this  purpose  as  the 
Government  only  of  Netherlands  territory  within  Europe)  a  number  of  points  which 
could  be  discussed  by  the  committees  established  for  the  purpose.  In  this  connection 
the  Netherlands  Government  wishes  to  compliment  you  and  the  executive  board  on 
the  decisions  taken  during  the  board's  119th  session  to  set  up  the  consultative  work- 
ing groups  and  the  temporary  committee.  We  regard  the  results  of  the  working 
groups'  deliberations  and,  following  on  from  them,  the  debates  on  the  subject  at  the 
120th  session  of  the  executive  board,  as  being  of  great  importance  in  helping  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  position  to  be  adopted  by  the  Netherlands  Government  vis-a-vis 
UNESCO.  The  government  has  also  studied  carefully  the  letter  of  12  April  1984 
from  the  British  Minister  Mr.  Raison  to  you,  and  it  agrees  with  the  main  proposals 
made  there. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  founder  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  UNESCO.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  we  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  UNESCO 
constitution  which  we  helped  draft,  and  we  wish  to  work  for  the  ideals  upon  which 
it  is  premised.  At  the  same  time  we  are  realistic  enough  to  recognise  that  our  orga- 
nization is  nearly  40  years  old  and  that  no  significant  institutional  changes  have 
taken  place  in  it  during  its  lifetime,  whereas  the  world  in  which  it  operates  has 
changed  considerably. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  blame  the  organization  for  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
changed;  if,  as  some  people  maintain,  the  organization  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for 
such  changes  by  changing  the  way  it  operates,  it  is  primarily  up  to  the  member 
states  to  ensure  that  it  is  possible  for  the  organization  to  change. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  deliberations  about  the  problems  connected 
with  UNESCO  have  come  to  the  surface  on  account  of  the  announcement  by  a 
member  state  that  it  intends  to  withdraw,  we  consider  implementation  of  the  re- 
forms which  we  advocate  to  be  essential  in  its  own  right.  In  this  respect  too,  the 
Netherlands  Government  supports  the  general  observations  in  the  aforesaid  letter 
from  Mr.  Raison.  Mr.  Raison's  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  annex  containing 
many  important  and  worthwhile  comments.  Nonetheless  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  put  a  number  of  points  in  its  own  words;  these  are  also  intended  to 
supplement  our  reply  to  your  letter  ref.  CL/2989  of  31  January  1984: 

1.  Evaluation. — In  your  address  to  the  119th  session  of  the  executive  board  (see 
document  119/Ex/Inf.  3  (Prov.)  you  spoke  in  detail  of  the  various  conceptions  of  the 
term  "evaluation".  You  distinguished  three  and  deemed  only  two  of  them  relevant 
to  the  debate.  However,  the  types  of  evaluation  with  which  you  were  concerned 
were  not  methodological  evaluations  but  evaluations  in  terms  of  efficiency.  The  first 
two  forms  of  evaluation  (reliability  and  validity  of  the  instruments  employed)  are 
necessary  for  that  purpose  but  not  sufficient.  The  Netherlands  Government  looks 
forward  with  interest  to  concrete  proposals  on  the  subject  from  you,  notably  within 
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the  framework  of  230/5.  For  the  record  we  would  observe  that  this  type  of  evalua- 
tion need  not  and  should  not  entail  extra  costs,  the  fact  being  that  the  instrument 
required  to  conduct  the  evaluation  forms  part  of  the  activity  itself  and  is  incorporat- 
ed in  it  up  to  the  permitted  maximum. 

2.  UNESCO's  forum  function.— Various  countries  have  criticised  the  politicization 
of  UNESCO.  The  Netherlands  Government  takes  the  view  that  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  UNESCO  are  such  that  the  political  aspects  of  a  number  of  subjects  within 
its  sphere  of  operations  cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored.  (This  is  a  point  to  which 
we  shall  return  later.)  However,  we  have  the  impression  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention  is  being  devoted  to  political  aspects,  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  programme,  and  that  subjects  are  placed  on  the  programme  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  UNESCO's  terms  of  reference.  As  a  result  it  is  less  and 
less  possible  to  take  the  dialogue  among  member  states  seriously  and  the  pro- 
gramme loses  in  relevance  and  quality.  Nor  do  overhasty  and  immature  efforts  to 
establish  normative  instruments  help  create  a  balanced  political  situation.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  detrimental  to  UNESCO's  functioning  as  a  project  organization, 
i.e.  as  an  organization  geared  toward  concrete  implementation  activities. 

If  it  is  felt  within  UNESCO  that  the  organization  should  adopt  a  clearer  political 
profile,  there  is  sufficient  scope  for  doing  so.  However,  the  Netherlands  Government 
would  again  remind  you,  as  it  has  done  repeatedly  in  the  past,  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  profile  must  not  degenerate  into  overpoliticization.  It  is  not  for  UNESCO  to 
carry  on  political  debates  of  a  general  nature  which  are  unrelated  to  its  terms  of 
reference  and  for  which  other  more  appropriate  bodies  exist  within  the  U.N.  system. 

3.  The  budget— At  the  22nd  General  Conference  the  Netherlands  delegation  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  the  budget  ceiling  envisaged  for  1984-1985  as  based  on  the 
compromise  proposal  tabled  by  the  Scandinavian  countries.  As  you  know  however,  a 
number  of  member  states  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  budget  ceiling  but  equal- 
ly with  the  transparency  of  the  budget  itself  and  the  monitoring  of  expenses.  May  it 
suffice  to  observe  that  the  Netherlands  Government  together  with  other  govern- 
ments took  part  in  the  talks  with  ADG  Young  and  that  it  expects  the  agreements 
made  in  that  context  to  be  observed  in  full. 

4.  Staffing  problems. — We  take  the  view  that  serious  problems  exist  in  this  field 
which  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Secretariat.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  would 
refer  to  the  observations  made  on  the  subject  by  the  Japanese  representative  on  the 
executive  board  at  its  119th  session,  to  which  the  Netherlands  Government  sub- 
scribes. We  might  add  that  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  decline  in  the 
level  of  the  Secretariat  which  in  our  view  meet  the  highest  requirements  as  regards 
specialized  professional  skills.  We  are  not  convinced  that  current  staffing  policy 
guarantees  that  it  does,  nor  that  this  policy  is  intended  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
regional  spread  when  it  comes  to  recruitment  and  appointment. 

Another  aspect  of  staffing  policy  is  the  associate  experts  programme.  In  the  past 
the  Netherlands  Government  has  often  expressed  its  concern  about  the  problems 
which  exist  in  this  area.  Poor  management  of  the  programme,  caused  by  chronic 
understaffing  at  the  personnel  department  in  Paris  and  the  frequent  failure  of  the 
organization  to  adopt  associate  experts  after  their  contracts  have  expired,  are  exam- 
ples of  these.  We  trust  that  these  issues  will  be  discussed  by  the  consultative  work- 
ing group  on  personnel  which  you  have  established. 

5.  Programme  matters. — The  Netherlands  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
programme  as  a  whole  has  lost  in  consistency  and  concentration  on  the  most  impor- 
tant matters.  In  our  view,  greater  concentration,  more  restrictions  and  increased  se- 
lectiveness  are  required  when  it  comes  to  proposing  programmes,  subprogrammes 
and  project  activities.  With  reference  to  the  reply  by  the  Netherlands  to  your  letter 
concerning  the  preparation  of  23C/5,  it  may  be  worth  explicitly  noting  once  again 
what  the  Netherlands  position  is  vis-a-vis  a  number  of  major  programmes.  We  shall 
confine  our  comments  to  MP's  I,  III,  VIII  and  XIII;  XIII.2  will  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately at  a  later  point  in  the  present  document,  while  as  regards  such  questions  as 
concentration  and  order  of  priority  we  would  again  refer  you  to  our  letter  of  23C/5, 
to  which  we  continue  to  subscribe  in  full. 

A  very  thorough  review  of  the  UNESCO  programme  will  be  all  the  more  neces- 
sary if  the  USA  goes  ahead  with  its  intended  withdrawal,  which  would  substantially 
reduce  UNESCO's  income.  The  Netherlands  Government  takes  the  view  that 
UNESCO's  budget  must  be  balanced  by  means  of  proportional  cuts  in  spending:  No 
other  solution  is  acceptable. 

The  Netherlands  delegation  has  been  extremely  critical  of  major  programme  I 
(world  problems)  on  previous  occasions.  It  was  not  alone  in  this,  and  we  were  there- 
fore surprised  that  you  completely  spared  MP  I  in  your  proposals  for  implementing 
the  budget  resolution  of  the  22nd  General  Conference.  In  our  view,  the  substantive 
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usefulness  of  MP  I  has  been  insufficiently  demonstrated.  It  goes  without  saying  of 
course  that  the  base  material  to  which  the  programme  relates  is  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  policy  planning:  however,  the  point  is  that  such  planning  can  be  based  on 
secondary  analyses  of  existing  research  performed  by  third  parties.  The  Netherlands 
Government  would  observe  that  the  results  of  such  studies  must  be  forwarded  direct 
to  the  appropriate  authorities.  As  regards  major  programme  III  (communication), 
the  Netherlands  Government  would  stress  here  again  that  the  NWICO  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  "continuous  and  evolving  process".  The  Netherlands  Government  re- 
mains strongly  opposed  to  anything  which  could  lead  to  government  interference  in 
the  content  of  information  supplied  through  the  media.  In  this  connection  it  is  also 
strongly  opposed  to  any  amplification  of  the  mass  media  declaration  of  1978.  The 
Netherlands  Government  would  therefore  emphasize  the  development  which  began 
with  IPOC  (and  is  reflected  in  subprogramme  III. 3  of  the  22C/5),  namely  the  devel- 
opment of  instruments  and  programmes  of  a  more  infrastructural  nature. 

The  Netherlands  Government  would  allude  to  its  own  international  position  re- 
garding aid.  It  realizes  that  it  has  a  duty  to  adhere  to  the  position  it  has  adopted.  If 
the  government  criticizes  major  programme  VIII  therefore,  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  has  a  right  to  make  its  views  known  but  where  it  does  so  reluctantly.  The 
aid  which  UNESCO  can  and  does  provide  to  developing  countries  in  th  fields  falling 
within  its  terms  of  reference  should  be  channelled  through  the  MP's  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  purpose,  such  as  II  to  VII  and  IX  to  XIII.  The  studies  and  camp-iigns 
for  which  MP  VIII  provides  can  be  implemented  more  efficiently  and  more  effective- 
ly through  other  international  fora  or  by  means  of  bilateral  aid.  The  Netherlands 
Government  would  therefore  urge  you  to  reconsider  MP  VIII:  This  subject  cannot 
occupy  a  separate  place  in  the  UNESCO  programme,  as  part  either  of  23C/5  or  a 
3rd  medium-term  programme,  unless  it  is  financed  outside  the  budget.  We  would 
add  that  the  efforts  of  those  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  make  them  must 
continue  to  be  directed  as  fully  as  before  towards  improving  the  situation  in  devel- 
oping countries.  If  UNESCO  can  play  a  part  in  this  within  its  terms  of  reference, 
the  Netherlands  will  continue  to  give  its  full  support.  Both  in  the  preamble  and  in 
the  substantive  sections  of  UNESCO's  constitution,  peace  is  a  central  theme,  but 
always  in  connection  with  the  tasks  which  specifically  fall  within  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  UNESCO.  The  Netherlands  Government  therefore  takes  the  view  that  major 
programme  XIII  or  parts  of  it,  and,  following  on  from  there,  certain  disarmament 
issues,  can  properly  be  said  to  form  part  of  UNESCO's  legitimate  programme.  But 
activities  in  these  fields  should  be  directly  related  to  the  terms  of  reference.  In  our 
reply  to  your  previously  cited  letter  concerning  23C/5,  we  stated  which  should  be 
the  priority  programmes  and  subprogrammes.  The  Netherlands  Government  would 
urge  you  to  take  due  account  of  this  in  drafting  23C/5  and,  if  relevant,  a  3rd  MLTP. 

6.  Human  rights. — The  debate  within  UNESCO  concerning  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  human  rights  is  influenced  by  various  ideological  views  and  therefore 
does  not  always  yield  acceptable  results.  It  is  generally  known  that  differing  views 
on  human  rights  are  held  in  the  different  political  and  ideological  camps  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Economic,  social  and  cultural  factors  also  play  a  part  in  the 
appreciation  and  realization  of  human  rights.  The  Netherlands  Government  would 
like  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  ensure  that  discussions  are  to  the  point  and  lead  to 
concrete  results  entailing  optimum  observance  of  the  universally  accepted  human 
rights. 

Human  rights  can  be  divided  into  various  categories.  Apart  from  individual  rights 
there  are  also  collective  rights,  such  as  the  right  self-determination,  and  hybrid 
rights,  i.e.  individual  rights  with  a  collective  angle  to  them.  Examples  include  the 
right  to  establish  trade  unions,  the  right  to  education,  the  right  to  health  etc.  How- 
ever one  looks  at  it,  the  ultimate  criterion  for  the  significance  of  human  rights  must 
in  principle  be  their  value  to  the  individual  and  to  groups  of  individuals. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  conceptual  differences  between  the 
above  categories,  it  should  be  said  first  and  foremost  that  they  supplement  one  an- 
other. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  concepts  of  collective  and  individual 
rights  were  incompatible  with  each  other.  As  early  as  1581  those  in  authority  in  the 
Netherlands  recognized  the  existence  of  collective  human  rights.  In  the  act  of  abju- 
ration (by  means  of  which  they  unilaterally  declared  the  Netherlands  independent 
of  Spain)  they  pronounced  their  belief  in  the  collective  right  of  independence  and 
denounced  despotism. 

Certain  limitations  should  be  taken  into  account  in  UNESCO's  internal  debate  on 
human  rights.  Action  by  an  organization  on  the  score  of  human  rights  will  be  the 
more  effective  the  more  the  organization  concentrates  on  the  observance  and  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  within  its  own  sphere  of  competence.  The  formulation  of  other 
policy  aims  such  as  promoting  international  peace  and  security,  economic  develop- 
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ment  etc.,  in  terms  derived  from  human  rights  doctrine,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  the 
right  to  employment  etc.,  results  in  a  certain  watering  down.  Political  debate  on 
those  other  policy  aims  should  not  primarily  be  conducted  within  UNESCO.  Other 
U.N.  bodies  are  better  suited  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  view  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment, UNESCO  should  concentrate  primarily  on  the  following  areas  of  human 
rights: 

1.  Human  rights  and  education.  Both  directly  and  indirectly,  UNESCO  plays  an 
important  part  here.  It  is  concerned  with  disseminating  knowledge,  training  and 
counselling  teachers — not  only  generally  but  also  with  reference  to  certain 
specific  professions  (the  judiciary,  police,  army,  doctors  etc.),  development  of 
teaching  materials,  research  and  studies.  In  1983  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  (No.  38.57)  urging  UNESCO  to  undertake  rigorous  efforts  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  education. 

2.  Studies  and  information  concerning  human  rights,  paticularly  individual 
human  rights.  The  role  and  significance  of  collective  rights  should  primarily  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  value  which  these  rights  have  for  the  development  of 
individuals. 

3.  Preservation  and  if  possible  improvement  of  the  procedure  for  dealing  with 
communications  relating  to  violations  of  human  rights  within  the  sphere  of 
competence  of  UNESCO  in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  culture  and  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  points  that  the  Netherlands  Government  will  evaluate  a 
revised  MP  XIII. 2.  Its  evaluation  will  partly  determine  what  support  we  continue  to 
give  to  the  programme. 

Earlier  we  referred  to  the  undesirability  of  overpoliticization.  We  have  now  indi- 
cated here  how  a  political  profile  can  be  adopted  on  a  given  subject. 

7.  Decentralization.— As  with  the  debate  referred  to  at  6,  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject too  suffers  from  the  effects  of  a  conceptual  error.  The  Netherlands  Government 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  call  for  greater  decentralization  is  being  responded  to 
by  establishing  branches  abroad  with  no  powers  of  their  own.  When  for  example  it 
is  said  that  UNESCO  is  already  doing  so  much  in  this  field  and  reference  is  then 
made  to  the  regional  offices,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  two  sides  are  communicating 
on  different  wave-lengths.  Only  when  offices  in  the  region  have  their  own  pro- 
grammes based  on  an  agreed  budgetary  margin  and  can  take  their  own  decisions 
independently  of  "Paris"  (albeit  subject  to  generally  established  rules)  with  clear 
terms  of  reference — only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  say  that  decentralization  has 
been  achieved  both  in  the  regional  and  in  the  functional  sense.  As  regards  the  dele- 
gation of  powers  within  the  Secretariat's  own  hierarchy  too,  many  improvements 
could  yet  be  made.  In  order  for  UNESCO  to  continue  to  function  optimally,  it 
should  seriously  think  about  decentralization  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  This 
seems  all  the  more  necessary  when  one  considers  that  UNESCO  will  increasingly 
have  to  devote  its  efforts  to  preparing  and  implementing  concrete  projects,  which 
must  help  the  member  states  in  seeking  solutions  to  problems  (within  UNESCO's 
terms  of  reference)  which  face  them.  Naturally,  those  problems  and  the  projects  se- 
lected may  have  more  than  just  local  significance.  But  precisely  on  account  of  the 
local  specificity  of  culture  and  education,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
projects  will  only  be  generally  valid,  or  problems  will  only  arise  in  a  specific  form, 
at  regional  or  subregional  level.  There  is  an  important  task  for  the  near  future 
here:  the  care  with  which  such  decentralization  needs  to  be  brought  about  must  not 
be  underestimated.  We  do  however  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  put  a  policy  plan 
on  this  subject  to  the  23th  General  Conference  and  that  the  outlines  of  it  will  be 
ready  for  discussion  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  executive  board. 

The  Netherlands  Government  is  concerned  about  the  situation  now  facing 
UNESCO:  like  you,  it  wishes  to  stress  the  importance  of  this  organization  for  the 
member  states.  Concrete  proposals  have  now  been  put  forward  from  various  sides, 
all  of  which  are  intended  to  solve  UNESCO's  problems.  Your  cooperation  is  indis- 
pensable for  this  purpose.  If  the  reforms  which  are  generally  agreed  to  be  necessary 
are  not  carried  out,  or  are  not  carried  out  sufficiently,  and  in  particular  if  this 
should  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  one  ore  more  of  the  member  states,  the  Nether- 
lands Government  will  again  have  to  review  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  organization. 

We  would  ask  you  to  forward  this  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  temporary  com- 
mittee and  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  consultative  working  groups  which  you 
have  set  up. 

Please  accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

The  Minister  of  Education  and  Science. 


APPENDIX  3 

Translation  of  Article  Entitled  "Israel  Feels  More  at  Home 
AT  UNESCO,"  Published  in  Tribune  Juive  (Paris) 

Before  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  when  relations  between  Israel  and  Africa  were  set 
fair,  Mr.  Meir  Shamir  was  serving  in  the  Israeli  embassies  in  Ivory  Coast,  Mali  and 
Ghana.  In  presenting  his  credentials  recently  to  Mr.  M'Bow  as  the  new  Israeli  am- 
bassador to  UNESCO,  he  was  given  a  particularly  cordial  welcome  because  instead 
of  dwelling  on  Israel's  grievances  against  the  Organization,  he  drew  attention  to  the 
contribution  his  country  could  make  to  Third  World  countries,  particularly  through 
the  intermediary  of  UNESCO. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  actually  UNESCO  which  was  sending  Israeli  experts  to 
various  African  countries.  It  was  UNESCO  also  which  was  pa)dng  for  Africans  to 
train  in  Israel.  At  the  Carmel  Institute  for  women  in  Haifa,  at  the  Afro-Asian  Insti- 
tute in  Tel-Aviv  or  in  co-operation  with  the  Histadrut,  Israel  trained  development 
workers  who  were  exemplary  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

The  African  countries  have  always  been  suspicious  of  the  superpowers,  of  Soviet 
indoctrination  and  American  imperialism.  They  knew  that  Israel,  a  small  new  coun- 
try, was  closer  to  them  and  could,  in  agriculture  particularly,  give  them  the  benefit 
of  its  own  discoveries  and  its  extraordinary  achievements.  Above  all,  Israel  knew 
how  to  adapt  crops  to  local  needs.  The  nurses  trained  in  Israel's  hospitals  were  also 
greatly  appreciated  in  Africa. 

Now,  following  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  with  a  number  of  African 
countries,  the  development  of  bilateral  relations  with  others  which,  however,  have 
not  as  yet  established  official  links,  and  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment  in 
Africa  at  Arab  paraimony,  a  new  atmosphere  has  developed  in  relations  between 
Israel  and  the  black  continent. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  although  the  rift  between  Israel  and  Africa  fifteen 
years  ago  was  due  to  Arab  pressure,  it  was  also  in  keeping  with  the  African  point  of 
view  which  could  not  countenance  Israel's  taking  possession  of  a  portion  of  African 
territory.  That  was  Sinai.  Since  the  return  of  the  region  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  forge  new  links  with  the  Jewish  state. 

UNESCO's  last  General  Conference  was  influenced  by  this  emerging  rapproche- 
ment between  Israel  and  Africa,  especially  since  today's  major  international  prob- 
lems no  longer  gave  the  Arab  and  eastern  bloc  delegations  any  chance  to  focus  the 
indignation  of  the  delegations  on  Israel  alone. 

Nevertheless,  Israel  is  still  of  course  a  target  for  condemnation,  especially  on  the 
agenda  of  UNESCO's  General  Conferences.  It  is  traditionally  and  ritually  con- 
demned for  its  archaeological  excavations  in  Jerusalem  (in  spite  of  favourable  re- 
ports by  Professor  Raymond  Lemaire  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  UNESCO's 
expert  on  the  subject)  and  for  its  education  policy  in  the  occupied  territories,  despite 
its  considerable  achievements  in  that  field. 

Perhaps  the  difficult  relations  between  the  Organization  and  the  United  States 
have  helped  to  improve  the  atmosphere,  so  that  Washington  does  not  use  the  Orga- 
nization's partial  attitude  in  this  manner  as  a  reason  for  hardening  its  determina- 
tion to  leave  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  while  in  1975  the  United  States  refused  to  pay  its  dues  because  Israel  had  been 
discriminated  against  by  being  excluded  from  all  geographical  regions,  Israel  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  letter  from  the  American  Secretary  of  State  communicating 
the  United  States'  decision  to  leave  UNESCO. 

Israel,  for  its  part,  has  nothing  to  gain  from  a  boycott  of  the  Organization  by  the 
powerful  United  States  whose  presence  has  hitherto  blocked  any  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Arab  countries  to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  Israel. 

Israel  is  well  aware  that  without  the  American  umbrella,  its  sessions  at  UNESCO 
are  likely  to  prove  difficult.  How  sad  it  would  be,  therefore,  if  the  timid  smile  from 
Africa  were  to  fade  because  of  the  absence  of  Uncle  Sam. 
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APPENDIX  4 

Report  by  David  Brooks  Arnold  Entitled  "Focused,  Beyond 
UNESCO,"  Published  by  the  Multilateral  Policy  Council, 
August  1984 

IHTSODnCTIOIl 


The  current  crisis  with  UNESCO  indicates  more  than  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  its  chief  benefactors  with  the  governance  and  goals  of  that  particular  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  system.  More  profoundly,  it  reflects  and  brings  to  the  fore  a 
recognition  by  many  of  those  nations  that  some  of  the  very  central  principles  underlying 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  system  of  Specialized  Agencies  have 
been  so  stifled,  and  core  procedures  so  distorted,  that,  while  reforms  of  these 
organizations  may  be  pressed,  alternatives  should  likewise  be  considered.  In  fact,  the 
discontent  directed  for  the  present  towards  UNESCO  is  but  the  signal  most  visible  of 
a  crisis  of  confidence  that  has  been  spreading  through  the  entire  international  system 
for  years. 

The  intent  of  the  US  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  unless 
policies  and  practices  of  the  leadership  of  that  Agency  perceived  as  contrary  and 
inimical  to  its  Constitution  are  forsworn,  provides  not  only  an  opportunity  and  a  need 
to  formulate  new  mechanisms  both  more  reflective  of  the  founding  values  and  goals  of 
UNESCO,  and  more  supportive  of  a  sharing  of  intellectual  and  financial  resources  amongst 
nations,  associations  and  individuals  inviting  cooperation  and  seeking  assistance  in  culture, 
science  and  education.  More  significantly,  this  decision  enables  the  US,  and  others 
participating  in  its  concerns,  to  consider  how  reforms  or  alternatives  thus  established 
may  be  applicable  to  such  other  sectors  of  the  United  Nations  system  perceived  likewise 
to  have  digressed  seriously   from    founding   principles  and   procedures. 

Thus,  the  implications  of  consultations  now  being  conducted  in  Paris  are  momentous. 
The  US,  after  years  of  disappointment  not  only  with  this  particular  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  but  with  the  United  Nations  itself,  has  taken  long-awaited 
leadership.  Many  of  its  colleague  nations  are  endeavoring  with  resolution  that  the 
Paris  initiatives  not  falter,  not  only  that  the  founding  goals  of  UNESCO  may,  with  hope, 
be  thereby  retrieved,  but  that  the  basic  principles  supporting  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  itself   may,   as   a   result   of  these   initiatives,  be    eventually   restored. 

FOCUSED  is  offered   as  response   to  these   most  significant  undertakings. 
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OBJECTIONS    TO    UHESCO 


The  evolution  of  the  current  crisis  at  UNESCO,  leading  to  the  US  declaration  of  intent 
to  withdraw  its  membership  from,  and  to  other  nations  pressing  for  reforms  in,  that 
Agency,  has  been  well  documented  elsewhere  and  shall  therefore  not  be  repeated  here. 

We  observe,  from  this  documentation,  that  nations  now  openly  critical  of  UNESCO  object 
to   both   programs   and    procedures. 

PROG  RAMS 

These  nations  criticizing  UNESCO  state  that  political  issues  have  entered  certain  of  its 
programs  totally  unrelated  to  their  content,  issues  more  appropriate  for  consideration 
by  the  political  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  itself;  that  other  programs  fall  outside 
the  competence  of  an  Agency  whose  mandate  had  been  clearly  delineated  by  and  within 
its  Constitution;  that  yet  others  rest  upon  an  assumption  of  state  prerogatives  dominating 
and,  in  some  instances,  replacing  those  of  the  individual,  an  assumption  contravening 
central  provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and  many  to  be  diffuse 
to  the  point  of  ineffectuality,  scattering  limited  resources  amongst  a  multitude  of  poorly 
conceived    and    gracelessly   implemented    projects. 

PROCEDURES 

These  nations  perceive  both  a  General  Conference  and  an  Executive  Board  so  unwieldy, 
and  so  uninformed  as  to  the  workings  of  that  Agency,  as  to  have  ceased  exercising,  in 
any    manifestly    apparent   fashion,   their  intended    functions   of  leadership   and   oversight. 

Further  they  deplore,  with  a  hindsight  unavailable  to  those  instrumental  in  the  formulation 
of  the  UNESCO  Constitution,  an  egregious  situation  whereby  Members  contributing  the 
greater  share  of  the  financial  resources  of  that  Agency  are  not  accorded  proportionate 
influence    within   those    bodies   established    to    control  its   budget. 

They  observe  a  Secretariat  that  was,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Board,  to 
have  implemented  the  will  and  serviced  the  interests  of  the  General  Conference,  but 
that  has,  through  either  fortuity  or  resolve,  appropriated  the  policy  initiatives  of  the 
Organization,  secured  the  data  base  required  both  to  formulate  and  to  implement  these 
policies,  and  by  consequence  attained  a  position  of  marked  independence  from  those 
bodies  of  nations    Members  it   was  intended   to  have  served. 

They  identify  an  Office  of  the  Director-General  that  conducts'  its  affairs  as  though  it 
were  the  central  and  determinant  core  of  the  Organization,  with  officials  serving  in, 
and  on  behalf  of  that  Office  demonstrating  through  both  words  and  actions  an 
accountability  to,  and  a  concern  for  the  constitutionally  established  policy  organs  of 
UNESCO    far    more   restricted   than  its    Constitution   had    prescribed. 
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REFORMS    OR    ALTERHATTVES 


Many  of  the  nations  critical  of  UNESCO  believe  that  their  current  recognition  of  the 
faults  of  that  Agency  has,  though  belated,  been  revealed  in  time,  and  with  a  fervor  of 
effort,  as  to  effect  those  changes  in  UNESCO  they  consider  essential  to  their  continued 
status  as  Members.  The  US  has  commended  these  efforts  and  is,  through  a  Monitoring 
Panel  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  tracking  and  evaluating  what  progress  may 
be  being  made  in  eliminating  those  abuses  that  led  to  its  decision  to  withdraw.  The 
report  of  this  Panel  will  undoubtedly  influence  any  possible  conclusion  by  the  US  that 
its   decision   should   be   rescinded. 

However,  the    US    thus   far  stands  in   disbelief  that  such   changes   can   or   will  be    made. 

PRESSURE    FOR    REFORM 

With  a  statement  of  principle  presented  to  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  on  March 
14,  1984,  a  working  group  of  the  Western  Information  Group^  of  that  Organization  has 
established  seven  subgroups  to  consider  those  sectors  of  the  Agency  whose  performance 
the  Group  believes  should  be  improved:  budget,  communications,  human  rights,  peace 
and  disarmament,  planning  and  management,  programs,  and  structure  and  institutions. 
Although  none  of  these  subgroups  have  yet  issued  reports  on  their  findings,  their  internal 
deliberations  have  resulted  in  proposals  by  Group  representatives  to  the  119th  Session 
of  the  Executive  Board  in  May  1984,  and  will  presumably  lead  to  further  proposals  to 
be    made   to   the    120th   Session   of  that    Board   in   September   1984. 

The  Director-General  of  UNESCO  has  established  five  consultative  working  groups  to 
consider  alterations  in  selected  technical  sectors  of  that  Agency:  administration,  budget, 
decision-making,  personnel  policy,  and  program  evaluation.  One  of  these  groups  consists 
of  present  and  former  Secretariat  officials;  four  include  outside  experts  in  addition. 
These  groups  are  to  present  their  recommendations  and  observations  to  the  Director- 
General  prior  to   the    120th   Session   of  the    Executive    Board. 

Further,  the  Executive  Board  has  established  a  Temporary  Committee  on  reform  of 
thirteen  Members,-'  with  a  mandate  to  recommend  transformations  in  both  the  programs 
and   procedures  of  UNESCO,  to  report  to  its   120th  Session. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  at  this  point  to  judge  the  value,  significance  or  outcome  of 
these  respective  endeavors.  Each  are  pressing,  from  their  vantage  and  as  best  they 
are  equipped,  for  both  ideal  and  possible  solutions  to  the  current  crisis.  They  doubtlessly 
each  wish  to  preserve  those  values  and  goals  that  produced  UNESCO.  They  surely  each 
continue  to  profess  the  need  for  a  world  organization  attending  to  cultural,  scientific, 
and  educational  cooperation  and  assistance.  They  presumably  each  expect  that,  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  institution,  what  man  had,  through  reason  and  perseverance, 
formed,   could,  through  reason  and   perseverance,   be   reformed. 

But,   if  not. 

SEARCH    FOR    ALTERNATIVES 

Thus  far,  and  understandably,  only  the  US  has  been  openly  searching  for  alternatives 
to  UNESCO,  although  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  colleague  nations  likewise  critical 
of  that  Agency,  though  determined  to  remain  for  the  immediate,  have  given  private 
consideration  to  the  evolution  of  UNESCO  once  the  US  should  withdraw,  and  to  the 
consequent  effect  on  their  own  long-term  participation  in  that  Agency  such  an  evolution 
might  have. 
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Unfortunately  the  US,  alone  in  its  determination  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO,  has  been 
obliged  to  consider  likewise  alone  alternative  avenues  to  maintaining  its  momentum  in 
cultural,  scientific  and  educational  cooperation  and  assistance.  By  letter  of  February 
29,  1984  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  US  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
released  a  summary  of  the  policy  review  that  Department  had  conducted  prior  to  the 
US  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO.  This  review  contained  reference,  in  very 
broad  terms,  to  several  alternative  associations  and  institutions,  both  national  and 
international,  many  themselves  linked  in  cooperation  with  UNESCO,  through  which  the 
US  might  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  continuing  commitment  to  cultural,  scientific,  and 
educational  cooperation  and  assistance.  Since  that  date,  a  more  extensive  and  exhaustive 
evaluation  has  been  made  of  such  alternatives,  a  review  still  ongoing,  with  a  report 
thereon   anticipated  later  this  year. 

However,  we  who  affirm  the  ongoing  validity  of  multilateral  cooperation  and  assistance, 
if  not  of  many  of  its  present  manifestations,  believe  that  the  US  need  not  and  should 
not  stand  alone,  in  either  its  review  of  alternatives  to  UNESCO,  or  in  its  support  of 
cultural,  educational,  and  scientific  cooperation  and  assistance  beyond  UNESCO.  We 
offer,  for  consideration  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  their  immediate 
determinations  of  membership  in  UNESCO,  a  cooperative  way,  a  multilateral  way,  to 
retrieve  the  principles  that  formed  Chat  Agency  and  to  meet  the  objections  now  shaking  it. 

We   propose   the    creation   of: 

FOCUSED:      A    FUND    FOR    CULTURE,  SCIEHCE    ABD    EDUCATION 


PURPOSE 

FOCUSED  would  enable  its  Members  to  persevere  in  their  support  of  those  core  programs 
currently  administered  by  UNESCO  they  consider  worthy  of  continuance  or  expansion; 
to  sustain  their  relations  with  and  commitments  to  those  associations  and  individuals 
linked  with  these  programs;  and  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  defining  directions  and 
future   requirements  in    culture,  science   and    education. 

It  could,  through  the  accessible  participation  of  all  nations  so  willing,  both  their  private 
and  public  sectors,  be  a  demonstration  of  imaginative  and  innovative  patterns  of 
multilateral   cooperation   and    assistance. 

It  may  indeed  prove  a  model  to  UNESCO  itself,  and  therefore  could  well  be  linked  to 
that  Agency  at  su<;h  time  as  it  chooses  to  establish  itself  open  to  reform  and  restructuring. 

The  performance  of  FOCUSED  should  offer  a  standard  by  which  other  sectors  of  the 
United    Nations   system   likewise   requiring   reform    and    restructuring   could    be    measured. 

PROGRAMS 

The  Fund  would  serve  private  and  public  sector  institutions,  associations,  individuals, 
and  other  international  organizations  through  the  provision  of:  counsel,  guidance,  and 
information  sharing  in  its  sectors  of  competence;  financial  assistance  for  research, 
training,  publications,  project  development  and  implementation,  and  conferences  and 
meetings;  and  leadership  through  the  identification  of,  and  dissemination  of  studies  of, 
new  and  evolving  issues  within  its  sectors  of  competence  appropriate  for  the  attention 
and   concern   of  the    world    community. 
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RESOURCES 

Funding  for  administrative  expenses,  to  be  maintained  at  a  minimura,  would  be  contributed 
by  Member  nations  in  assigned  shares  proportionate  to  their  GNP  or  through  some  other 
equitable    measure. 

Program  funding  for  FOCUSED  would  come  from  voluntary  contributions  of:  governments, 
private  institutions  and  associations,  other  international  organizations,  and  individuals; 
funds-in-trust  from  like  sources;  interest  earned  on  contributions;  remuneration  received 
for  services  performed  such  as  consultations,  studies  and  coordination;  promotional 
activities  undertaken  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund;  assignment  of 
royalties;   and    other  sources    as    may   be   identified   by   the    Governors. 

STRUCTURE  AND  GOVERNANCE 

Council  of   Governors 

A  Council  of  Governors  would  establish,  and  ensure  adherence  to,  the  basic  policies  of 
the  Fund;  would  determine  its  administrative  and  staffing  structure;  and  would  select 
its    Administrator. 

Each  nation  Member  of  the  Fund  would  be  entitled  to  appoint  two  Governors  to  this 
Council,  the  one  representing  the  private  sector  of  that  nation,  the  other  representing 
the  pubUc.  Such  appointments  would  be  made  in  a  manner  and  for  such  duration  as  seen 
fit  by  the    Member. 

All  decisions  taken  by  the  Council  of  Governors  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibiUties 
would  require  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  excepting  those  matters  the  founding  Members 
would  have  determined  to  require  special  majorities  (see  Annex  B,  the  IMF,  Board  of 
Governors). 

Such  voting  would  be  weighted,  with  the  number  of  votes  allocated  to  each  Member 
reflecting  during  the  initial  fiscal  year  the  combined  program  funding  pledges  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  that  Member;  during  the  second  fiscal  year  reflecting 
actual  expenditures  for  programs  during  the  first  year;  and  during  each  successive  fiscal 
year  reflecting  cumulative  program  expenditures  made.  Revisions  in  such  vpting 
allocations  would  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  through  procedures  to 
be  determined  by  the  Council.  The  apportionment  of  voting  power  between  private  and 
public   sector   Governors    would   be   determined   by   the    Member  they  represent. 

Major  contributors  to  program  funding  other  than  Members  would  be  associated  with 
Council  decisions   in   such    way   as   the    Council   may   see    fit. 

A  Chairman  and  such  Vice-Chairman  as  deemed  necessary  would  be  selected  by  the 
Council,  in   such    manner   and    for  such   duration   as   determined   by   the    Council. 

The  Council  would  meet  at  Fund  Headquarters  with  such  frequency  as  it  may  determine 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  could  be  called  into  Special  Session  with 
advance  notification  either  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  grouping  of  Members  holding 
one-quarter  of  the  total  voting  power.  Such  sessions  could  be  held  at  Headquarters  or 
elsewhere. 
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The  Agenda  for  each  meetdng  would  be  established  by  the  Administrator,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Board  of  Executors,  and  with  any  Governor  likewise  able  to  place 
before  the    Council  items  considered   appropriate. 

Governors  would  be  accountable  to  the  Members  they  represent  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  on  the  Council  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  administrative  expenses  of 
FOCUSED  at  a  minimum,  would  be  reimbursed  by  their  respective  Members  for  expenses 
incurred   in   the   performance   of  these   functions. 

Board   of  Executors 

A  Board  of  Executors  would:  review  all  properly  documented  grant  applications; 
determine  those  eligible  to  be  funded;  ascertain,  through  procedures  it  would  design, 
which  Executors  choose  to  fund  which  projects,  and  in  which  proportion;  and  assign 
project  oversight  to  those  Executors  so  funding.  The  Board  would  identify  new  and 
evolving  issues  in  culture,  science  and  education  it  deemed  relevant  for  the  attention 
of  the  world  community,  supervise  studies  of  these  issues,  and  ensure  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  such  studies  and  such  recommendations  for  action  on  these  issues  it  may 
consider  appropriate.  The  Board,  in  exercising  its  responsibilities,  would  act  consistently 
with  policy  decisions  taken  by  the  Council  and  would  report  regularly  to  the  Council 
on  the  status  of  its   work. 

Each  nation  Member  of  the  Fund  would  be  entitled  to  appoint  two  Executors  to  this 
Board,  the  one  representing  the  private  sector  of  that  nation,  the  other  representing 
the  public.  Such  appointments  would  be  made  in  a  manner  and  for  such  duration  as  seen 
fit   by   the    Member. 

All  decisions  by  the  Board  would  follow  a  consent  procedure  (see  Annex  C,  the  OECD, 
Voting),  whereby  Executors  would  individually  choose  whether  to  participate  in  a  given 
project   or  enterprise,   and,  if  so   choosing,   to    what   extent   financially. 

A  Chairman  and  such  Vice-Chairmen  as  deemed  necessary  would  be  selected  by  the 
Board,  in  such    manner  and    for  such   duration   as   determined   by   the    Board. 

The  Board  would  establish  such  Committees  of  Executors  it  may  deem  necessary  to  its 
responsibUities,  these  Committees  electing  their  own  officers,  determining  their  own 
procedures,  and  establishing  such  frequency  of  meetings  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Committees  would  make  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Board,  including  the 
appointment  of  such  panels  of  advisers  and  consultants  as  may  be  required  to  support 
Committee   activities. 

Major  contributors  to  program  funding  other  than  Members  would  be  associated  with 
Board   decisions   in  such    manner   as   the   Board    may   see   fit. 

The  Board  would  meet  at  Fund  Headquarters  with  such  frequency  as  it  may  determine 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  could  be  called  into  Special  Session  with 
advance  notification  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  one  of  the  Executors.  Such  sessions 
would    also   be   held    at   Headquarters. 

The  Agenda  for  each  meeting  would  be  established  by  the  Administrator,  with  each 
Executor  likewise    able   to    place   before   the   Board    any   item    considered    appropriate. 
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Executors  would  be  accountable  to  the  Members  they  represent  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  on  the  Board  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  administrative  expenses  of 
FOCUSED  at  a  minimum,  would  be  reimbursed  by  their  respective  Members  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  these  functions.  Such  advisers  and  consultants  as 
required  to  support  Committee  activities  would  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  by 
FOCUSED. 

Membership 

Membership  in  FOCUSED  would  be  open  to  all  nations,  irrespective  of  the  membership 
status  of  their  governments  in  UNESCO.  Applications  for  membership  after  founding 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Governors,  with  procedures  for  review  of,  and 
decisions  on  same  to  be  established  by  the  founding  Members.  Membership  would  entail 
clearly  defined  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  be  detailed  in  the  Convention 
establishing   the    Fund. 

Any  Member  could  withdraw  from  FOCUSED  effective  the  date  formal  notification  to 
that  effect  reached  the  Fund,  but  with  observance  of  outstanding  financial  liabilities 
and    project   commitments   required. 

The  modalities  of  participation  in  the  Fund  by  other  organizations,  associations  and 
individuals    would   be   determined   by   the    Council  of   Governors. 

Administrator   and   Staff 

An  Administrator  of  the  Fund  would  be  selected  by  the  Council  of  Governors  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  renewable  for  that  period  or  less  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Council. 
The  Administrator  would  be  neither  a  Governor  nor  an  Executor,  but  would  be  of  a 
nationality   of  one   of  the    Members,   and    would   owe   her   or  his  duty  solely   to   the    Fund. 

The  remuneration  of  the  Administrator  and  all  other  staff  would  be  determined  by  Che 
Council,  from  those  allocations  of  FOCUSED  for  specifically  administrative,  rather  than 
program,  purposes. 

The  Administrator  would  oversee  a  Secretariat  of  the  Fund,  ensuring  that  Members  and 
other  donors  receive,  from  that  body,  services  and  information  required  in  the  exercise 
of  their  respective   functions. 

Professional  staff  of  FOCUSED  would  be  recommended  by  the  Administrator  for  Council 
approval  and  would  consist  of  an  appropriate  mix  of  those  persons  anticipating  a  career 
with  the  Fund;  and  of  those  on  secondment  from  both  private  and  public  sector 
organizations  of  Members  and  from  other  international  bodies  who  would,  if  so  electing, 
retain  re-employment  rights  with  their  respective  organizations  and  whose  experience 
with  FOCUSED  would  be  regarded  as  enhancing  their  individual  careers  and  the  goals 
of  their  institutions. 

Competence,  integrity  and  experience  would  be  the  prime  considerations  in  such 
appointments.  In  keeping  with  the  multinational  and  multicultural  character  of  FO  CUSED, 
an   appropriate    geographic   distribution,  being   desirable,   would   be   encouraged. 

Support  staff  would  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  following  a  budget,  an  allocation 
of   posts,   and   staff  regulations    for  this   category   to   be    established   by   the    Council. 
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Location  ' 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Fund  would  be  established  in  the  territory  of  that  founding 
Member  pledging,  for  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  largest  contribution  to  its  programs. 
Were  the  US  to  be  that  Member,  «e  would  propose  that  the  Headquarters  be  located  in 
San  Francisco,  as  symbol,  inter  alia,  of  the  return  by  FOCUSED  to  the  principles  and 
values   that   provided   support   for  the    creation   of  the    United    Nations  itself. 

Other  offices  of  the  Fund  would  be  established  in  the  territories  of  other  Members  as 
the    Council  may  see   fit. 

PRECEDENTS 

A  partial  precedent  for  FOCUSED  was  found  attached  to  UNESCO,  in  the  International 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture,  created  by  the  General  Conference  in  1974  and 
fully  operational  since  19  77.  A  description  of  this  Fund  serves  as  Annex  A  to  this 
report,  and  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  through  study  of  this  Annex,  that  although  the 
purpose,  programs  and  funding  sources  for  that  body  may  serve  as  example  to  FOCUSED, 
its   structure   and    governance    would   be   less   than   appropriate. 

We  accordingly  found  it  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  in  the  existing  international  system 
for  elements  of  structure  and  governance  more  supportive  of  an  institution  that  would 
go  beyond  the  current  UNESCO.  We  found  such  elements  within  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development. 
Presentations  of  these  aspects  of  the  IMF  and  the  OECD  serve  as  Annexes  B  and  C 
respectively. 

IMPLEMENTATIOH 


FOCUSED  as  presented  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  possibilities,  and  indicative  of 
new  directions.  It  is  anticipated  that  those  nations  choosing  to  examine  its  potential 
may  wish,  during  consultations,  to  identify  configurations  more  ■"'fined,  and  procedures 
more  suitable,  to  requirements   anticipated   for  alternatives  beyond   UNESCO. 

PROCEDURE 

This  proposal  shall  have  been  made  available  to  all  Permanent  Delegates  to  UNESCO 
in  conjunction  with  the  120th  Session  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  is  offered  for 
consideration  by  all  nations  Members  of  that  Agency,  irrespective  of  what  role  they 
may   be    playing  in    meetings   attending   to  reforms. 

The  contents  of  this  proposal  are  to  be  reviewed  in  association  with  the  deliberations 
of  those  meetings,  for  many  features  of  FOCUSED,  as  presented,  are  but  extensions  to 
other  structures  of  those  reforms  and  reformulations  now  being  pressed  upon  UNESCO. 
Indeed,  should  reform  of  that  Agency  prove  feasible,  certain  of  the  mechanisms  and 
procedures  suggested  for  the  Fund  could  be  incorporated   within  a  reformulated  UNESCO. 
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If  however  during  Che  coming  period  ic  may  become  appareaC  ChaC  reforms  of  Che  current 
UNESCO  will  noC  be  possible,  Che  US,  or  other  Members,  may  wish  to  explore  with  aU 
nations  their  receptivity  to  the  estabHshmeat  of  FOCUSED,  either  as  complement  to 
what  continued   parcicipacion  in   UNESCO    Chey   may  envisage,  or  as  alCernacive. 

In  Che  evenCuality  that  such  recepcivicy  would  be  in  evidence,  preparaCory  meetings 
required   prior  to   a  founding    Conference  should  then  be  scheduled. 

TIMING 

Were  Che  US  to  delay  its  intended  departure  from  UNESCO,  enabling  consultations  on 
reform  to  have  an  extended  life,  consideration  may  be  given  Co  esCabUshing  FOCUSED, 
during  such  inCerval,  as  affirmation  of  ics  values  and  inCenCs.  Should  UNESCO  during 
Chis  period  accepC  Chose  reforms  urged  upon  iC,  and  be  Chus,  by  consequence,  a 
reformulaCed  Agency  wichin  which  US  participation  would  be  appropriate,  FOCUSED 
could   then   be   transferred   to    UNESCO    for    management   and   oversighc. 
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NOTES 


1.  For  a  summary  of  the  issue  see  US  Withdrawal  from  UNESCO:  Report  of  a  Staff 
Study  Mission,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  US  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington   DC,    April   1984. 

2.  Members  of  the  Western  Information  Group  are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  The  Republic  of  Turkey, 
United    States   of    America. 

3.  Members  of  this  Temporary  Committee  are  Algeria,  Brazil,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Guinea,  Iceland,  India,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Nigeria,  the  Soviet  Union,  Tunisia,  and 
Y  ugoslavia. 


Included   in   US    Withdrawal   from    UNESCO,  op   cit. 
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ANNEX    A 


THE  nTKRHATIOHAL   FUMD    FOR   THK    PROMOTION    OF    CDLTDRE  * 


PURPOSE 

The  IntemaCional  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  grew  out  of  a  supposition  by 
UNESCO  that  development  in  its  larger  sense  contained  key  social  and  cultural 
components,  and  that  the  strengthening  and  reinforcing  of  cultural  identity  and  pride, 
a  critical  underpinning  to  individual  and  national  enrichment,  could  prove  essential  to 
the  process  whereby  developing  countries  were  taking  their  place  in  the  world  community. 

Noting  that  UNESCO  had  in  the  past  been  eminently  successful  in  supporting  the 
preservation,  renovation  and  restoration  of  monuments  and  works  of  historic,  artistic 
and  national  value,  the  General  Conference,  in  November  1974,  committed  the 
Organization  to  complement  these  activities  in  the  future  through  the  encouragement 
and  financing  of  new  forms  of,  and  initiatives  in,  cultural  and  artistic  expression. 
Recognizing  that  an  agency  intended  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  innovation,  creativity 
and  experimentation  should  be  endowed  with  a  measure  of  independence  from  those 
constraints  of  UNESCO  bureaucracy  recognized  even  then,  the  General  Conference, 
reviewing  the  proceedings  and  recommendations  of  preparatory  meetings  that  had  dealt 
with  institutional,  administrative  and  financial  aspects  of  cultural  policy,  called  upon 
the  Director-General  to  formulate,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  set  up,  a  cultural 
funding  agency  that,  though  associated  with,  and  supplementing  the  work  of  UNESCO, 
would   enjoy  significant  intellectual  and   operational  autonomy. 

PROGRAMS 

The  ensuing  Fund,  established  in  1976  and  making  its  first  grants  in  1977,  has  since 
been  serving  individuals,  associations,  governmental  and  private  institutions,  and 
international  organizations  through:  the  provision  of  intellectual  support  in  the  form 
of  counsel,  guidance  and  information  concerning  the  financing  of  cultural  development; 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for  studies,  research,  training,  and  the  procurement 
of  technical  equipment;  the  provision  of  loans,  whereby  it  acts  as  a  cultural  bank  and 
urges  other  financial  institutions  to  participate  in  cultural  development  projects  on  a 
consortium  basis;  investing,  and  anticipating  a  return  on  these  investments,  in  such 
cultural  industries  as  publishing,  film  production,  radio  and  television  broadcasting,  and 
craft   manufacturing. 

The  Fund  has  since  its  inception  supported  154  projects  in  fifty-eight  countries,  with 
expenditures,  as  of  December  31,  1983,  totalling  US  $2,239,800.  Eighty-six  of  these 
projects  had  been  completed  by  that  date,  fifty-nine  were  in  the  process  of 
implementation,   and   nine  had  been   cancelled. 

RESOURCES 

The  financial  resources  to  support  these  programs  have  come  to  the  Fund  in  the  form 
of  voluntary  contributions  from  governments,  international  organizations,  public  and 
private  institutions,  and  individuals;  from  funds-in-trust  from  like  sources;  from  interest 
earned  on  contributions,  used  primarily  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Fund;  as 
special  remuneration   for  services   performed    as   consultations,  studies   and    coordination; 
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from  promotional  activities  undertaken  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund 
such  as  special  coin,  medal,  stamp  and  record  releases,  book  publications,  television  and 
movie   productions;  and   from   the   assignment  of  royalties  and    works  of  art. 

STRUCTURE    AND    GOVERNANCE 

An  Administrative  Council  consists  of  fifteen  members  serving  in  their  personal  capacities 
who  are  appointed  for  foui^year  terms  by  the  Director- General  of  UNESCO  following 
principles  of  geographic  and  cultural  distribution  and  reflecting  the  origin  of  Fund 
resources.  The  Council,  which  elects  its  own  Chairman  from  amongst  its  members  for 
a  four-year  term  renewable,  establishes  the  procedures  governing  the  Fund  and  determines 
the  allocatioa  of  its  resources. 

Decisions  of  the  Council  are  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast,  with  each  member 
having  one  vote.  Contributors  to  the  Fund  may  attend  Council  meetings,  but  without 
right  to  vote,  and  represejitatives  of  international  organizations  and  non-governmental 
bodies  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Fund  may  likewise  attend  such  meetings,  as  observers. 

The  Council  meets  in  ordinary  session  every  two  years,  but  may  be  convened  during 
the  interval  either  by  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  or  through  the  request  of  half 
df  its  members.  An  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Council  Chairman  and  four 
persons  elected  from  amongst  its  members,  takes  policy  and  funding  decisions  on  behalf 
of  the    Council  twice   yearly. 

A  Finance  and  Promotion  Committee  furnishes  investment  and  fund-raising  guidance  to 
the  Council,  and  a  Committee  for  International  Copyright  Funds  (COFIDA)  provides 
financial  and  intellectual  support  from  the  Fund  for  copyright  requirements  of  individuals 
or  institutions  in  developing   countries. 

A  Director  of  the  Fund,  appointed  by  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  after  consultation 
with  the  Council,  takes  part  in  aU  meetings  of  the  Council  and  its  subsidiary  bodies, 
but  without  right  to  vote.  He  and  others  appointed  to  a  Fund  Secretariat  by  the 
Director-General  are  UNESCO  staff  members  and  thus  subject  to  the  provisions  of  its 
Staff   Regulations. 

The  Director  and  his  staff  screen  proposals  to  the  Fund,  prepare  supportive  documentation 
concerning  these  applications  for  the  Council,  and  oversee  the  implementation  of  those 
projects   approved. 

The  Director-General  of  UNESCO,  or  his  designated  replacement,  takes  part,  but  without 
vote,  in  all  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  its  subsidiary  bodies.  He  may, 
when  he  sees  fit,  refer  to  the  Executive  Board  or  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 
any  matter  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Fund  with  which  he  may  disagree  or  which 
causes  him  concern.  In  such  cases,  and  when  so  requested  by  the  Director-General, 
the  Fund  must  refrain  from  further  action  until  a  decision  has  been  taken  on  Che  issue 
by  the   appropriate   policy  organ  of  UNESCO. 


*        As     compiled    from:        International    Fund     for    the    Promotion    of    Culture:        Origin, 
Characteristics,    Activities.      UNESCO,    Paris    1984. 
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ANNEX    B 


THE  DITERHATIONAL    MOHETAaT    FOHD  * 


Board   of    Governors 

Governors  and  their  AlCemaCes  are  appointed  by  Member  Governments  in  any  manner 
they  may  see  &t,  one  Governor  and  one  Alternate  for  each  Member.  The  current  Board 
is  therefore  composed  of  146  Governors  and  146  Alternates.  The  Board  meets  annually, 
unless  it  decides  otherwise,  and  can  be  called  into  Special  Session  when  requested  either 
by  15  Members  or  by  Members  having  one-quarter  of  the  total  voting  power.  A  quorum 
is  established  by  a  majority  of  the  Governors  having  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  voting  power.  The  Executive  Board  (see  below)  may  obtain  a  vote  of  the  Governors 
on  an  issue  deemed  important  to  the  Fund  by  canvassing  the  Governors  without  a  formal 
meeting. 

The  Governors  elect  their  Chairman  and  two  Vice-Chairmen  at  each  meeting,  who  serve 
in   this    capacity   until  the   next    meeting. 

There  is  no  Fund  limit  on  term  of  office  for  a  Governor  or  Alternate,  this  being  decided 
by   the    Member   Governments. 

The  Governors  establish  the  basic  policies  of  the  Fund,  determine  the  remuneration  of 
the  Executive  Board  and  the  Managing  Director,  and  may  delegate  to  the  Executive 
Board  any  functions  not  ascribed  to  the  Governors  by  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the    Fund. 

The  Agenda  for  each  meeting  is  prepared  by  the  Managing  Director  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Board,  but  any  Governor  may  request  that  an  item  be  placed  before 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  Board  itself  may  determine  that  an  item  should  be 
placed    before   it. 

The  Chairman  ordinarily  ascertains  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  a  particular  issue,  but 
a  vote  can  be  taken  at  the  request  of  any  Governor.  In  such  cases  decisions  are  taken  by 
a  majority  of  votes  cast,  unless  otherwise  specified.  There  are  clearly  defined  instances 
when  such  special  majorities  are  called  for,  currently  either  70%  or  85%  depending  on 
the  issue;  in  the  past  there  have  also  been  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  majorities. 
Thus,  although  there  is  no  provision  for  a  veto,  the  use  of  special  majorities  ensures  that 
a   Member  or  a   minority  of   Members   may  block  the  implementation  of  certain  proposals. 

AH  decisions    are   binding   on   all    Members. 

The    Governors   receive    expenses,  but   no  remuneration    from    the    Fund. 

Executive    Board 

This  Board  conducts  the  business  of  the  Fund,  meeting  in  continuous  session  at  Fund 
Headquarters,  except  in  instances  when  the  Board  may  decide,  for  a  specific  gathering, 
to    meet   elsewhere. 

Meetings  are  called  by  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  with  stipulated  advance 
notification,   but    may    also    be    called   by    any    Member   of  the   Board. 
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The  five  Members  of  the  Fund  having  the  largest  voting  quotas  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  each,  in  any  manner  they  may  see  fit,  to  serve  for  whatever  period  they  may 
establish.  The  other  Members  elect  fifteen  Executive  Directors  according  to  groupings 
of  Members,  these  Directors  serving  for  two  years  each.  Each  Executive  Director,  of 
either  category,  appoints  an  Alternate.  Provisions  are  made  for  additional  seats  under 
certain   circumstances. 

Appointed  Directors  vote  according  to  the  quotas  assigned  their  respective  Governments; 
elected  Directors  vote  the  combined  quotas  of  the  groupings  for  Governments  they 
represent.  Otherwise,  all  voting  provisions  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

A  quorum  is  the  majority  of  Executive  Directors  having  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  voting   power. 

Those  Members  Governments  not  having  the  right  to  appoint  their  individual  Directors 
are  provided  the  opportunity  to  send  a  representative  to  any  meeting  during  which  they 
may  be   the  subject  of  discussion,  but   without  voting  right. 

AH  Directors  and  Alternates  are  paid  by  the  Fund  for  their  professional  services  and 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  those  services.  Directors  and  their 
Alternates  normally  serve  full-time  in  their  positions.  If  for  some  reason  they  are 
tenable   to  do  so,  their  remuneration  is   pro-rated. 

The  Managing  Director  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board,  without  vote  except 
when  a  tie  exists.  He  appoints  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  who  serves  in  his  absence; 
if  both   are   absent,  the   Board   appoints  its  own  temporary    Chairman. 

The  Agenda  is  prepared  by  the  Managing  Director,  but  must  include  any  item  requested 
by  an   Executive   Director. 

Membership   and   Voting   Quotas 

A  subscription  quota  assigned  each  Member  of  the  Fund  determines  its  voting  quota. 
The  establishment  of  the  subscription  quota  follows  specifications  clearly  stated  in  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  is  determined  by  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  time  of  membership 
acceptance,  and  is  reviewed  at  intervals  of  no  more  than  five  years.  However,  any 
Member  can  request  a  change  in  its  quota  at  any  time  by  application  to  the  Executive 
Board,  which  in  turn  makes  its  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Such  changes 
require  a  special  majority  vote  of  85 1  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  but  changes  may  not 
be  imposed    without  the    Member's  consent. 

Any  Government  may  apply  for  membership  in  the  Fund,  with  applications  directed  to 
the  Executive  Board,  which  in  turn  makes  its  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Membership  entails  clearly  specified  obligations  and  responsibilities,  as  detailed  in  the 
Articles  of   Agreement. 

Any  Member  may  withdraw  from  the  Fund  effective  the  date  formal  notification  to 
that  effect  reaches  the  Fund,  but  with  strict  observance  of  outstanding  financial 
liabilities  required. 

Specified  provisions  exist  for  the  compulsory  withdrawal  from  membership  in  the  Fund 
for  any   Government  determined  to  have  violated  its  obligations. 
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Managing   Director  and   Staff 

The  Managing  Director  is  selected  by  the  Executive  Board  and  may  be  neither  a  Governor 
nor  an  Executive  Director.  He  is  given  a  contract  of  five  years,  which  may  be  renewed 
for  that   period   or  less. 

The  Managing  Director  conducts  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Fund  and  is  responsible 
for  the  organization,  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  staff  subject  to  specified  controls 
of  the  Executive  Board.  He  and  his  staff  are  appointed  from  considerations  of  efficiency 
and  technical  competence;  are  nationals  of  those  states  Members  of  the  Fund,  although 
ad  hoc  exceptions  have  been  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board;  and 
their  appointments  reflect  informal  considerations  of  geographic  distribution.  They  owe 
their  allegiance  in   the    performance   of  their  official  functions  solely   to   the    Fund. 

The  Managing  Director  may  participate  in  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  but 
without   vote. 

Location 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  stipulate  that  the  Headquarters  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
established  within  the  territory  of  the  Member  Government  to  which  the  largest  quota 
has  been  ascribed,  with  other  offices  as  appropriate  to  be  established  within  the 
territories   of  other    Member    Governments. 


*  As  compiled  from:  Articles  of  Agreement,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington, 
DC,  1982;  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington, 
DC,  1983;  Voting  MajorLties  in  the  Fund,  Joseph  Gold,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Washington   DC    1977;   and    meetings    with    Fund   officials. 
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ANNEX    C 


THK    ORGAKISATIOI    FOR   ECOHOMIC    CO-OPERATIoa    ABD   DEVELOPMKHT  * 


Council 

The  Council  is  composed  of  all  twenty-four  Members  and  meets  both  at  the  Ministerial 
level,  such  sessions  electing  a  Chairman  for  a  one-year  term  renewable  once  and  two 
Vice-chairmen  for  one-year  terms  but  without  renewal  restrictions;  and  at  the  level  of 
Permanent  Representatives  to  the  Organisation,  during  which  sessions  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  OECD  serves  as  Chairman.  In  his  absence,  either  of  two  Deputy- 
Secretaries  General  or  one  of  the  Permanent  Representatives  elected  as  Vice-Chairmen 
so   serves. 

Representatives  to  the  Council  at  either  level  are  designated  by  Member  Governments 
as,   and   for   what  period,   they  see   fit. 

The  Council'  at  both  levels  may  be  convened  at  any  time  with  specified  advance 
notification,  by  their  respective  Chairmen  or  through  the  request  of  any  Member 
Government.     Meetings  at  both  levels  are  customarily  held  at  Organisation  Headquarters. 

The  provisional  Agenda  for  these  meetings  is  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organisation,  but  any  Member  may  submit  items  for  inclusion.  The  actual  Agenda  is 
adopted   by   a   majority   of  the    Members   present   at  the    meeting. 

The  Council  is  the  poEcy  organ  of  the  OECD.  Its  Members  are  representatives  of  their 
respective    Governments   and   are   accountable   to  them. 

Executive    Committee 

This  Committee  is  currently  composed  of  fourteen  Members,  elected  by  the  Council  for 
terms  of  one  year  renewable.  The  Executive  Committee  elects  a  Chairman  and  those 
Vice-chairmen  it  may  require  for  one  year  renewable.  Any  Member  not  represented 
on  the  Executive  Committee  may  participate  in  those  meetings  considering  issues  of 
concern  to  that   Member. 

The  Executive  Committee  addresses  issues  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  has 
established  an  Executive  Committee  in  Special  Session.  This  Committee,  electing  its 
own  Chairman,  attends  to  issues  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance  to  the 
Organisation,  such   matters   currently  being  commodities   and   North-South  relations. 

Subsidiary   Bodies 

Twenty-six  Committees,  with  respective  Sub-Committees,  established  by,  and  from 
membership  determined  by,  the  Council  are  currently  in  force.  These  Committees,  with 
specified  mandates,  are  granted  either  unspecified  duration  or  duration  stated  but 
renewable.  In  addition.  Working  Groups  or  Working  Parties  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  established  by  the  council  on  a  temporary  basis,  these  bodies  not  continuing  their 
deliberations  beyond  one   year   without  the   agreement  of  the   Executive    Committee. 
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Committees,  electing  their  own  Chairmen  and  other  Officers,  are  the  working  core  of 
the  Organisation.  Committee  Members,  following  instructions  from  their  respective 
Governments  and  drawing  upon  expertise  both  from  these  Governments  and  the  private 
sectors  of  their  countries  of  nationality:  examine  issues  of  joint  concern  falling  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  as,  inter  alia,  agriculture,  development  assistance, 
education,  environment  and  trade;  encourage,  through  their  meetings  and  consequent 
reports  a  correspondence  and  symmetry  of  policy  of  Member  Governments;  suggest  policy 
options  and  guidelines  to  these  Governments;  and  review,  consult  upon,  and  evaluate 
actions  taken  by    Member   Governments. 

Two  Governing  Boards  serve  as  overseers  for  operational  entities  established  by  the 
Organisation:  an  International  Energy  Agency  (TEA),  and  a  Centre  for  Educational 
Research  and  Innovation  (CERI). 

Notably,  a  Working  Party  established  by  the  Council  in  1981,  with  unlimited  duration, 
examines  all  constituent  bodies  of  the  Organisation  to  determine  how  their  functioning 
may,  as  appropriate,  be  improved. 

Membership 

Membership  has  thus  far  been  restricted  to  the  twenty-four  founding  Governments,  with 
any  Member  having  the  right  to  terminate  its  acceptance  of  the  Convention  by  notice 
of  twelve    months   given   the    Government  serving   as    Convention   depository. 

The  Council  may  invite  non-member  governments  and  international  organizations  to 
attend  specified  meetings  of  bodies  of  the  Organisation  when  matters  are  to  be  discussed 
affecting  their  interests  or  requiring  their  expertise,  either  as  participants  or  observers, 
this  also  being  the  decision  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  Council  may,  through 
Supplementary  Protocols  to  the  Convention  or  through  Agreements,  invite  non-member 
governments  or  international  organizations  to  participate  more  formally  in  the  work  of 
the  Organisation.  By  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  of  14  December  1961  the  Commission 
of  European  Economic  Communities  so  participates;  by  Agreement  dated  30  September 
1961    the    Government  of   Yugoslavia  so   participates. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  the  Organisation  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  its 
Members. 

Voting 

The  deliberations  of  the  Organisation  result  in  either  decisions  or  recommendations. 
Decisions  are  binding  on  all  Members  unless  so  specified,  but  with  provisions  relating 
to  this  stipulation  that  ensure  that  no  Member  be  bound  by  decisions  by  which  it  chooses 
not  to  be  bound.  And,  although  decisions  require  implementation  by  participating 
Members,  due  attention  is  given  the  respective  national  constitutional  procedures  of 
these    Members. 

Recommendations  are  presented  for  consideration  by  Member  Governments,  who  may 
act   upon   them    as   they  judge    appropriate. 

The  Convention  of  the  Organisation  specifies  that  decisions  and  recommendations  are 
to  be  made  only  through  the  mutual  agreement  of  all  Members.  The  bodies  of  Chat 
Organisation,  from  the  Council  through  the  Committees  to  Che  Working  Groups  and 
Working  Parties,  reach  decisions  and  recommendations  through  what  that  Organisation 
has  termed  conseoBos.  However,  in  light  of  what  this  term  has  come  to  mean  in  other 
organizations  of  the  international  system,  decision  and  recommendation  reaching  in  the 
OECD    follows    what    may    more   aptly  be    termed    a   consent  procedure. 
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Each  member  Government  has  one  vote.  However,  voting  per  se  is  rarely  used,  for 
every  Member  likewise  has  the  prerogative  of  choosing  not  to  participate  in  a  given 
decision  or  recommendation.  The  Member  Government  may  absent  itself  from  both  the 
deliberations  leading  to  the  decision  or  recommendation,  and  also  from  the  results  of 
these  deliberations.  Such  absenting  has  no  effect  on  the  validity  of  the  decision  or 
recommendation  as  it  may  apply  to  those  Members  who  did  choose  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations.  The  results  of  the  deliberations  are  not  applicable  to  those  Members 
who   chose   not  to   participate. 

Furthermore,  those  Members  who  did  participate  in  the  deEberations  may  indicate 
reservation  in  the  acceptance  of  the  result  until  they  may  meet  their  respective  national 
constitutional  procedures.  Provision  is  made  in  the  decision  or  recommendation  as  to 
its   applicability  in   the   interval,    and   resolution,   to   other    Members    participating. 

An  example  of  the  consent  procedore  may  be  found  within  an  International  Energy 
Program  created  in  1974  by  the  International  Energy  Agency  (lEA)  of  the  Organisation. 
Eight  Members  chose  not  to  participate,  and  the  Program  articles  indicate  that,  from 
those  Members  who  have  chosen  to  participate,  any  two  or  more  may  choose  to  implement, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Program  but  beyond  those  activities  to  which  all  participating 
Members  have  agreed  to  subscribe,  special  activities  of  concern  and  interest  qnly  to 
themselves.  Such  Members  need  in  this  case  but  to  keep  the  IE  A  Governing  Board 
informed  of  their  activities.  Other  Members  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  such 
special  activities   are  under  neither  obligation  nor  pressure   to  do  so. 

The  Secretary-General  and  Staff 

The  Secretary- General  is  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  Council,  in  a  term  of  five 
years  renewable.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Deputy  Secretaries-General,  who  are  appointed 
by   the    Council  on   his  recommendation. 

The  Secretary-General  appoints  all  other  staff,  following  an  organizational  structure 
and  personal  regulations  approved  by  the  Council.  He,  his  Deputies,  and  all  other  staff 
are  drawn  from  Member  states  and  report  only  to  the  Organisation.  Geographic  balance 
amongst   the   staff,   though   not   stipulated,   is   respected. 

The  entire  Secretariat  is  perceived  as  support  to  the  Council,  its  Committees,  and  other 
subsidiary  bodies.  It  is  accessible  at  all  levels  to  representatives  of  Member  Governments 
in   the   exercise   of  their   OECD   functions. 

Location 

'The    Convention  stipulates   Organisation   Headquarters   to  be   located  in    Paris,   unless   the 
Council  otherwise   decides. 


*  As  compiled  from:  Convention  on  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Paris,  December  1960;  List  of  Bodies  of  the  Organisation,  Mandates, 
Membership,  Officers,  OECD,  Paris  1984;  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Organisation,  OECD, 
Paris    1982;   and    meetings    with    Organisation   officials. 


APPENDIX  5 

Article  by  Nathan  Weber  Entitled  "UNESCO:  Who  Needs  It?", 

Printed  in  Across  the  Board 

When  the  Reagan  Administration  announced  its  intention  last  December  to  ter- 
minate a  36-year-old  policy  and  withdraw  from  UNESCO — the  pullout  to  be  effec- 
tive by  the  end  of  1984 — a  good  deal  of  popular  support  seemed  in  evidence.  An  up- 
surge of  conservative  sentiment,  stemming  in  part  from  a  series  of  humiliations  and 
setbacks  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  (as  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Iran),  made  it  easy  to 
champion  a  get-tough  position.  What  sense  does  it  make,  the  Administration  asked, 
to  keep  on  paying  about  $50  million  a  year  to  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization — 25  percent  of  its  general  budget — when  all  we 
get  in  return  is  a  relentless  stream  of  invective,  not  to  mention  proposals  that  fly  in 
the  teeth  of  U.S.  interests  and  values?  Since  UNESCO  needs  the  United  States  more 
than  the  United  States  needs  UNESCO,  it  was  contended,  let's  be  done  with  it. 

But  after  marshaling  arguments  of  a  bloated  and  often  inept  UNESCO  bureaucra- 
cy and  its  strident  opposition  to  U.S.  positions  on  numerous  international  issues,  the 
Administration  is  finding  that  its  intention  to  withdraw  support  is  raising  questions 
even  among  its  traditional  constituency.  What  has  been  learned  since  the  original 
announcement  of  the  plan  to  withdraw  constitutes  a  classic  lesson  in  the  things-are- 
not-so-simple  school  of  geopolitics. 

The  man  appointed  in  October  1983  to  oversee  the  pullout  was  Edmund  P.  Hen- 
nelly,  a  public-affairs  executive  of  Mobil  Oil  Company.  Hennelly  was  named  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  UNESCO  and  approached  his  new  responsibilities  in  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion.  But  what  had  been  considered  to  be  a  clearcut  policy  decision  is 
now  seen  as  nothing  short  of  a  dilemma — a  term  Hennelly  used  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Conference  Board's  Public  Affairs  Research  Council.  "Bluntly,"  he  told 
the  council,  all  of  whose  members  represent  major  U.S.  companies,  "UNESCO  ac- 
tivities stimulate  science,  educational,  cultural,  and  communications  programs 
throughout  the  world  that  offer  significant  commercial  opportunities  to  American 
corporations."  In  publishing,  scientific  instruments,  computer  technology,  and  film, 
to  name  only  four  industries,  vast  markets  have  been  opened  and  continue  to  be 
developed  through  UNESCO  and  its  affiliated  operations.  The  effects  of  a  curtail- 
ment of  these  markets  on  American  industry  could  be  substantial. 

Initially,  the  effects  might  not  be  readily  seen.  But  decisions  on  types  of  technolo- 
gy to  be  used  by  less  developed  countries,  the  technical  standards  for  such  technolo- 
gy, and  its  conditions  of  use  could  have  far-reaching  economic  implications  as  mar- 
kets in  these  countries  develop. 

Before  getting  to  the  economic  costs  of  pulling  out  of  UNESCO,  let's  look  at  the 
political  factors  that  led  to  the  decision.  Essentially,  the  Administration  faults 
UNESCO  in  three  areas:  ideology,  administration,  and  budget. 

Ideologically,  the  United  States  argues  that  the  agency  has  been  transformed 
from  what  was  chartered  as  a  neutral  organization  mandated  to  promote  education, 
science,  culture,  and  communications,  into  a  politicized  forum  for  the  propagation  of 
radical  third-world  and  Soviet  positions.  "In  the  U.N.  system,  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  were  created  to  deal  with  international  political  disputes," 
said  Hennelly  in  a  statement  to  Congress  last  April.  "The  specialized  agencies  were 
supposed  to  deal  with  their  specialized  concerns — in  UNESCO's  case  with  education, 
science,  culture,  and  communications.  In  fact,  debate  in  UNESCO  has  tended  to 
range  over  the  entire  gamut  of  world  problems." 

A  hefty  State  Department  policy  review  prepared  last  February  was  more  pointed 
in  its  critique:  "In  recent  years  UNESCO  has  increasingly  been  used  as  a  forum  for 
Soviet  'peace  and  disarmament'  propaganda.  The  Soviets  and  their  allies  have  at- 
tempted to  insert  these  themes  into  virtually  every  aspect  of  UNESCO's  activities. 
They  have  introduced  programs  that  call  for  the  involvement  of  scientists,  educa- 
tors, communicators  and  cultural  workers  in  the  'struggle  for  peace' — an  approach 
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which  frames  this  political  issue  in  Soviet-bloc  terms  and  places  it  in  contexts  where 
it  does  not  belong." 

Other  UNESCO  ideological  positions  opposed  by  the  United  States  include: 

A  "statist"  approach  to  world  problems.  The  agency's  leaders  believe  that  the 
state,  rather  than  private  companies  and  individuals,  should  be  the  primary  vehicle 
for  promoting  international  projects  and  cooperation.  The  best-known  and  most 
hotly  debated  example  of  the  statist  approach  was  the  suggestion  to  establish  a  New 
World  Information  and  Ck)mmunication  Order,  which  has  been  vehemently  con- 
demned by  almost  all  of  this  nation's  press  as  tantamount  to  giving  governments 
the  right  to  muzzle  the  news  and  restrict  journalists.  Another  example  was  the  pro- 
motion of  a  Transnational  Code  of  Behavior,  a  recommendation  that  stemmed  from 
the  controversy  over  the  marketing  of  baby-food  formulas  in  countries  without  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  clean  water.  Neither  of  these  recommendations  was  implemented, 
but  their  mere  existence  is  cited  by  the  State  Department  as  evidence  of  a  turn 
against  the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations. 

The  emphasis  of  many  third-world  nations  on  "secondary  rights"  or  "people's 
rights,"  such  as  the  right  to  economic  development.  The  State  Department  argues 
that  such  concepts  are  "in  denigration  of  individual  rights  and  freedoms  recognized 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  The  review  does  not  explain  just 
how  a  focus  on  such  concepts  would  denigrate  Western  notions  of  individual  rights, 
but  it  seems  to  assume  an  inherent  conflict  between  collective,  state-managed  un- 
dertakings, such  as  economic  development,  and  individual  decision-making,  such  as 
the  right  to  choose  where  to  work.  It  may  also  perceive  a  conflict  between  state  and 
corporate  forms  of  development.  Hennelly  maintains  that  the  notion  of  secondary 
rights  needs  further  definition  and  study  before  it  can  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States. 

Support  for  groups  opposed  by  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  "PLO  personnel  are  provided  for  under  a  $350,000  UNESCO  program 
of  education  and  training  activities  for  national  liberation  movements,"  the  State 
Department  says.  "Candidates  proposed  by  the  PLO  will  be  awarded  fellowships  and 
study  grants  'with  a  view  to  the  training  of  key  personnel  capable  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities in  their  country  when  independence  is  obtained.  .  .  .' "  The  department 
believes  that  such  support  "encourages  recourse  to  violence." 

Concerning  administration,  the  United  States  charges  that  UNESCO's  bureaucra- 
cy has  become  top-heavy  and  swollen,  and  that  its  personnel  policy  pays  scant  atten- 
tion to  "professional  efficiency."  It  also  claims  that  "meaningful  priorties  are  nei- 
ther established  nor  policed";  that  no  real  methods  of  program  evaluation  are  in 
evidence;  and  that  "management  information  is  often  misleading  or  impenetrable." 

UNESCO  also  lacks  budgetary  controls,  the  U.S.  Government  argues.  The  United 
States  called  for  "zero  real  growth"  in  the  agency's  budget  for  the  1984-85  bienni- 
um,  a  goal  reached  by  other  U.N.  agencies.  UNESCO's  administrators,  however,  had 
proposed  an  increase  of  9.7  percent.  After  much  wrangling,  the  agency  scaled  down 
its  increase  to  2.5  percent,  although  the  State  Department  insists  that  the  increase 
is  actually  higher  in  real  terms.  An  example  of  what  the  State  Department  consid- 
ers "faulty  prioritization"  or  misallocation  of  funds:  $2  million  for  future-oriented 
studies  of  world  problems — unnecessary,  the  department  says,  because  "many  such 
studies  have  already  been  made,  as  in  the  Global  2000  report  and  the  Brandt  Com- 
mission Report." 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  alleged  mismanagement,  not  to  mention  an  invariable 
championing  of  third-world  positions  over  those  advocated  by  the  West,  is  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  man  who  heads  UNESCO,  Director  General  Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow 
of  Senegal.  M'Bow  has  been  described  as  erratic,  dictatorial,  and  manipulative  by 
many  of  his  critics,  even  as  they  concede  his  intellectual  acumen. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  world  of  diplomatic  give-and-take,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  coun- 
teraccusations.  Some  have  argued,  for  example,  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
UNESCO  is  as  guilty  of  political  maneuvering  as  any  of  its  opponents.  America's 
critics  cite  the  delegation's  efforts  to  prevent  holding  the  1985  UNESCO  General 
Conference  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  Hennelly  himself  acknowledges  America's  efforts  to 
"steer  the  organization  toward  a  more  Western  orientation  in  a  number  of  activi- 
ties, including  election  of  individuals  to  leadership  positions  and  election  of  member 
states  to  the  organization's  various  boards  and  committees." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  in 
1982,  Lawrence  S.  Finkelstein,  a  former  member  of  the  U.N.  secretariat,  noted  that 
"virtually  from  the  beginning,  UNESCO  has  been  embroiled  in  world  political  ten- 
sions. Throughout  its  history,  UNESCO,  like  other  intergovernmental  organizations 
in  the  U.N.  system,  has  been  the  setting  for  conflict  over  membership.  .  .  .  The 
United  States,  consistently  over  many  years,  sought  to  block  or  delay  membership 
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for  Communist  states  not  entitled  to  automatic  admission,  as  recently  as  1971  in  the 
case  of  seating  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  it  fought  status  for  Communist- 
dominated  international  governmental  organizations  while  it  advocated  representa- 
tion for  friendly  states.  ..." 

Critics  also  charge  that  the  commercial  news  media  in  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  are  behind  the  opposition  to  statism  and  to  such  proposals  as 
the  New  World  Information  and  Communication  Order.  They  say  that  this  has  far 
more  to  do  with  maintaining  domination  of  news  dissemination  by  private  Western 
interests— and  therefore  control  of  a  powerful  force  affecting  information,  culture, 
and  education — than  with  the  principle  of  an  unfettered  press. 

The  arguments  and  counterarguments  over  which  side  did  what  to  whom  first, 
and  the  true  motives  that  underlie  lofty  statements  of  principle,  could  fill  volumes. 
But  that  discussion  doesn't  contribute  much  to  decision-making  on  the  core  queston: 
Should  the  United  States  withdraw? 

That  both  the  State  Department  and  Hennelly  continue  to  give  high  marks  to 
UNESCO  in  several  areas  means  that  question  remains  a  live  one.  For  example,  the 
department's  policy  review,  notwithstanding  page  after  page  of  condemnation  of 
UNESCO's  recent  history,  still  praises  the  agency  for  its  "valuable  work  in  educa- 
tion planning  and  training  in  developing  countries,  in  combating  illiteracy,  in  col- 
lecting statistical  data  not  easily  available  elsewhere,  and  in  coordinating  education 
effects  internationally.  The  U.S.  benefits  indirectly  from  these  efforts."  And  Hennel- 
ly, while  supporting  the  plan  to  serve  notice  of  withdrawal,  observed  that  the  22d 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  yielded  a  number  of  results  sought  by  the  United 
States.  Among  them  were  the  deletion  of  obstacles  to  a  free  press,  acceptance  of  lan- 
guage introduced  by  the  United  States  to  distinguish  between  traditional  human 
rights  and  people's  rights,  a  reduction  in  the  budget  proposal,  and  shelving  action  to 
establish  a  code  of  conduct  for  transnational  corporations. 

Responsibility  for  these  successes  belongs,  according  to  Hennelly,  to  Director  Gen- 
eral M'Bow,  who  "mobilized  the  African  delegates  in  ways  that  were  designated  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  and  the  West  got  a  fair  hearing  at  the  confer- 
ence. ...  I  can  report  that  he  was  extremely  accessible  to  me,  and  was  supportive 
in  appropriate  ways  when  it  counted." 

Hennelly  then  made  the  following  challenging  statement  to  Congress:  "The 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  argue  that  U.S.  interests  can  be  better  protected 
outside  that  organization  than  within." 

What  led  Hennelly,  a  supporter  of  President  Reagan's  positions  on  international 
affairs,  to  conclude  that  those  who  advocate  withdrawal  have  yet  to  prove  their 
point?  What  factors  could  be  persuasive  enough  to  cause  even  those  who  condemn 
the  perceived  loss  of  U.S.  influence  to  hesitate  before  deciding  that  enough  is 
enough? 

"The  decision  to  withdraw  will  result  in  significant  dollar  savings  in  withholding 
dues  and  assessments  from  UNESCO,"  Hennelly  told  the  Conference  Board.  "But  it 
will  also  entail  significant  losses  of  services  and  intelligence." 

For  instance,  he  went  on,  after  1984,  the  United  States  will  no  longer  sit  on  coun- 
cils that  affect  "scientific  and  educational  cooperation  in  many  fields;  development 
of  international  communications  in  third-world  countries  (particulary  those  with 
market  potential);  dissemination  of  data  relating  to  the  oceans  and  currents  (data 
that  quietly,  but  importantly,  serve  the  U.S.  military  and  civilian  fleets);  and  devel- 
opment of  new  approaches  to  international  copyright  law." 

Many  UNESCO  programs  that  "often  attract  little  attention  outside  specialized 
communities,"  Hennelly  continued,  "serve  U.S.  interests  in  a  number  of  ways.  For 
example,  they  contribute  to  stability  and  progress  around  the  world — which,  of 
course,  is  a  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal.  .  .  .  Moreover,  as  part  of  its  communica- 
tions effort,  UNESCO  is  moving  into  information  science  and  other  areas  of  high 
technology.  As  in  other  areas  of  science,  the  U.S.  leadership  role  would  normally 
insure  substantial  participation  by  American  scientists,  communicators,  and  multi- 
national corporations  in  these  activities."  Consequently,  in  his  recent  statement  to 
Congress  Hennelly  called  for  the  compilation  of  an  inventory  of  benefits  provided  by 
UNESCO  to  United  States  business,  in  particular  to  transnational  corporations. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  service  that  UNESCO  has  provided  to  American  cor- 
porations— and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  quantify  in  dollars — has  been  to  further 
the  kind  of  order  in  international  affairs  that  is  conducive,  if  not  essential,  to  the 
creation  of  markets.  According  to  John  E.  Fobes,  formerly  deputy  director  general  of 
UNESCO  and  now  an  adjunct  professor  of  political  science  at  Western  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, this  type  of  order  evolves  through  the  normal  work  of  UNESCO,  rather 
than  through  a  calculated  effort  to  promote  profitable  opportunities. 
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For  example,  since  1972  American  publishers  have  benefited  from  an  internation- 
al agreement  on  standards — based  largely  on  United  States  models — for  abstracting 
and  citing  scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  printed  matter.  According  to  Fobes, 
UNESCO's  development  of  these  standards— aided  by  such  prominent  U.S.  institu- 
tions as  Chemical  Abstracts  (a  service  of  the  American  Chemcial  Society) — is  largely 
responsible  for  creating  an  environment  in  which  American  books  and  articles  can 
be  readily  marketed.  And  while  it  is  not  likely  that  a  U.S.  pullout  would  automati- 
cally trigger  a  rejection  or  revision  of  these  carefully  formulated  standards,  oppo- 
nents of  the  United  States  would  in  time  promote  alternatives  not  so  favorable  to 
the  American  publishing  industry. 

UNESCO's  General  Information  Program,  which  promoted  these  U.S.-initiated 
standards,  also  carries  out  the  training  of  specialists  in  documentation  from  many 
countries.  One  predecessor  to  the  program  was  an  operation  known  as  UNISIST,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  collect  information  from  scientists  and  engineers  all  over 
the  world. 

The  only  feasible  means  to  obtain  such  data  today  is  by  computer.  Established 
with  assistance  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
General  Information  Program  thus  fosters  a  worldwide  market  for  computer  manu- 
facturers and  software  firms.  That  U.S.  corporations  will  benefit  from  this  program 
is  apparent — particularly  to  those  who  foresee  continued  U.S.  ascendancy  in  the 
international  computer  industry. 

UNESCO  promotes  markets  for  transnational  and  domestic  corporations  in  other 
ways  as  well.  For  example,  UNESCO  agreements  dating  back  more  than  three  dec- 
ades remove  barriers  to  the  importation  and  circulation  of  books,  works  of  art,  mag- 
azines, films,  film  equipment,  tapes,  scientific  instruments,  devices  used  to  test  in- 
dustrial materials,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  so-called  Beirut  and  Florence  Agree- 
ments, and  the  Nairobi  Protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement,  more  than  70  partici- 
pating governments  have  agreed  to  eliminate  duties,  licenses,  most  special  taxes, 
quantitative  limits,  and  a  variety  of  other  obstacles  to  sale  and  distribution  of  these 
cultural  and  scientific  materials. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  in  1983  American  corporations  exported  more 
than  $130  million  worth  of  audiovisual  equipment  alone  under  these  agreements. 
One  company  that  would  be  hurt  if  the  United  States  no  longer  participated  is  the 
Learning  Corporation  of  America,  a  major  producer  and  distributor  of  educational 
films  and  audiovisual  materials.  Jan  Valle,  assistant  director  of  administration, 
summed  up  the  damage  to  the  company  that  such  a  step  would  cause.  In  a  letter  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  which  certifies  U.S.-produced  materials 
under  the  Beirut  Agreement,  Valle  wrote: 

"Obtaining  educational  certificates  is  vital  to  Learning  Corporation  of  America  in 
facilitating  the  circulation  of  our  education  films  and  audiovisual  materials.  We 
have  been  using  this  service  for  some  10  years  now  in  accordance  with  the  Beirut 
Agreement.  Banishing  such  practice  will  greatly  affect  our  international  sales  and 
cost  our  company  over  $100,000  per  year,  not  to  mention  the  hindering  of  sharing 
our  knowledge  with  other  nations. 

"This  may  also  delays  in  transporting  materials  through  customs,  resulting  in  lost 
sales,  possible  damaged  materials,  poor  customer  relations,  and  a  general  misunder- 
standing of  the  quality  content  of  our  products  in  the  educational  international 
market.  ' 

Participation  in  the  agreements  has  proved  extremely  valuable  even  to  companies 
that  are  not  in  the  audiovisual  or  publishing  business.  Corporations  often  use  film 
and  video  as  training  tools  for  foreign-based  customers  and  employees.  I.V.  de  Chel- 
lis,  manager  of  international  economic  and  business  studies  at  Mobil  Oil  Corpora- 
tion, says:  "We  consider  audiovisual  material  [which  includes  films,  video  record- 
ings, computer  software,  and  filmstrips]  a  very  useful  and  helpful  way  of  communi- 
cating with  [Mobil's]  many  overseas  activities  for  training,  informational,  and  educa- 
tional purposes."  Similar  sentiments  have  been  voiced  by  other  transnational  firms, 
such  as  Xerox  and  Boeing. 

Another  major  example  of  the  way  UNESCO  helps  develop  international  markets 
for  U.S.-produced  goods  and  services  is  the  agency's  functional-literacy  program 
(under  the  rubric  of  "Eklucation  for  All"),  for  which  it  has  budgeted  more  than  $55 
million  in  1984-85.  Like  other  programs  developed  under  UNESCO's  education  man- 
date, functional-literacy  training  helps  create  the  intellectual  infrastructure  without 
which  advanced  products  cannot  be  used.  As  the  International  Reading  Association 
put  it  in  testmony  before  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  "Literate 
countries  buy  U.S.  manufactures  of  many  kinds."  Elqually  succinct  was  the  observa- 
tion of  Ted  Waller,  who  until  his  retirement  was  the  second-ranking  officer  of  Gro- 
lier  Inc.,  a  $350  million  publishing  company.  "Trade  follows  the  book,"  he  said  in  a 
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phone  interview.  Waller,  who  also  served  as  chairman  of  UNESCO's  International 
Book  Committee,  visited  publishing  markets  all  over  the  world — a  responsibility 
that  in  no  small  way  added  to  the  prospects  of  Grolier  itself.  "It  is  very  important 
for  American  business  representatives  to  operate  in  a  climate  of  mutal  respect  and 
insight,  which  comes  from  reading  one  another's  literature,"  Waller  told  the  Confer- 
ence Board.  A  strong  supporter  of  continued  U.S.  particpation,  Waller  said  that  "we 
choose  to  take  the  position  that  we  are  victimized  by  the  third-world  community. 
But  if  we  had  the  intellectual  stamina,  we  would  argue  our  case,  which  can  only  be 
done  on  the  inside.  Instead  of  withdrawing  into  an  intellectual  Fortress  America,  we 
should  be  aggressively  moving  outward." 

A  different  view  comes  from  Peter  Balliet,  vice  president,  international  division, 
at  Houghton  Mifflin.  "I've  spoken  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  of 
American  Publishers'  International  Division,  about  15  people,"  says  Balliet.  "Each 
heads  an  international  marketing  division  of  a  major  U.S.  publisher.  The  unani- 
mous opinion  was  that  a  pullout  from  UNESCO  would  not  hurt  the  U.S.  publishing 
industry.  We've  been  so  badly  hurt  by  system  in  place  that  most  of  them  advocate 
withdrawing." 

Although  the  literacy  program  would  undoubtedly  continue  even  without  Ameri- 
can participation  in  UNESCO,  the  severe  reduction  in  funds  could  have  a  consider- 
able impact  on  its  effectiveness,  at  least  until  comparable  funding  was  secured  from 
other  sources.  And  U.S.  firms  might  fare  less  well:  The  developing  markets  would 
probably  be  more  amenable  to  materials  from  the  countries  providing  the  funds. 

UNESCO's  efforts  to  promote  the  exchange  of  published  materials  used  in  literacy 
programs  has  led  to  efforts  to  rewrite  the  International  Copyright  Convention,  to 
which  the  United  States,  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  copyrighted  materials,  sub- 
scribes. The  purpose  of  copyrights,  of  course  is  to  protect  authors  and  publishers 
from  literary  theft.  The  absence  of  such  protection  clearly  discourages  the  free  flow 
of  information  across  national  boundaries.  Leaders  in  many  third-world  countries, 
however,  who  argue  that  their  resources  have  been  exploited  for  years  by  the  ad- 
vanced nations,  often  view  copyrights  as  barriers  to  development.  Many  of  them  ad- 
vocate revising  the  convention  to  allow  them  to  translate  and  reprint  whatever  ma- 
terials they  need  to  develop  their  countries. 

The  attitude  of  Soviet-bloc  and  some  third-world  nations  toward  copyright  protec- 
tion is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  the  State  Department  and  others  have  for 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO.  The  issue,  while  couched  in  ideological  terms,  a 
real  conflict  between  industrial  and  developing  nations.  As  Waller  noted,  "It's  a 
very  complicated,  involved,  never-ending  problem.  I'm  all  for  promoting  economic 
development.  I'm  equally  for  recognizing  the  proprietary  rights  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers. There's  nothing  to  do  but  to  hang  in  there  and  make  our  case." 

American  influence  on  the  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee  has  been  di- 
minishing sharply  in  recent  years.  But  a  U.S.  pullout  from  UNESCO  would  under- 
mine what  influence  the  United  States  does  have  at  present  (though  it  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  reelection  to  the  ICC  even  if  it  leaves  UNESCO). 

Supporters  of  continued  participation  argue  that  unless  this  nation  contributes  to 
the  establishment  of  international  standards  of  behavior,  other  nations  will  set  the 
norms  for  a  very  long  time.  Consider  the  $60  billion  world  market  in  communica- 
tions equipment.  The  United  States'  share  of  this  market  has  been  valued  at  about 
$49  billion.  At  least  one  expert  believes  that  withdrawal  would  place  this  share  at 
risk.  "Thomas  Galvin,  dean  of  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Science  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  representative  to  UNESCO  from  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  says  that  numerous  countries,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  would  be 
eager  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  standard-setting  forums  left  by  a  U.S.  pullout. 

One  other  way  that  UNESCO  contributes  to  development  of  markets  for  U.S. 
products  is  through  the  United  Nations  Development  Program.  UNDP,  the  world's 
largest  multilateral  technical-assistance  operation,  provides  between  6,000  and  7,000 
experts  to  developing  countries,  5,000  fellowships  for  advanced  study  abroad,  equip- 
ment ranging  from  computers  to  hand  tools  and  various  technical  services.  Of  spe- 
cific interest  to  corporate  enterprises  is  the  work  of  these  experts  in  "evaluating  po- 
tentials for  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  export"  within  the  developing  world,  to 
quote  a  standard  U.N.  guide. 

The  consultants  are  recruited  from  more  than  100  nations,  but  most  of  the  person- 
nel and  equipment,  naturally,  comes  from  the  industrial  countries.  The  projects  are 
carried  out  by  the  appropriate  U.N.  agencies,  such  as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  International  Labor  Organization.  As  of  last  September  UNESCO  ad- 
ministered 336  UNDP  projects  valued  at  more  than  $530  million  (of  which  the 
agency  paid  about  two  fifths  and  the  host  governments  the  rest). 
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A  tiny  sampling  of  these  projects  suggests  the  scope  of  UNEJSCO's  operations:  In 
Bhutan,  the  agency  is  training  broadcasting  technicians;  in  Brazil  it  is  instructing 
professionals  in  the  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  the  crucial  field  of  energy; 
in  Burma  it  conducts  one  project  to  preserve  and  restore  national  monuments  and 
another  to  develop  technician  training  centers;  in  China  it  conducts  numerous  oper- 
ations, including  instruction  in  earthquake  engineering  and  development  of  the 
China  Research  Institute  of  Printing  Science  and  Technology. 

From  its  regular  budget  of  about  $200  million,  the  agency  spends  about  $60  mil- 
lion for  equipment  and  materials;  from  the  UNDP  budget,  and  from  the  various  spe- 
cial trust  accounts,  which  together  amount  to  $115  million,  UNESCO  spends  $55 
million  to  $60  million  more.  Altogether,  then,  the  agency  purchases  about  $115  mil- 
lion to  $120  million  worth  of  equipment  and  materials  each  year. 

The  dollar  amount  of  these  projects  is  nowhere  near  their  value,  both  to  the  re- 
ceiving countries  and  to  the  corporations  that  supply  products  and  services  for 
them.  (The  United  Nations  publishes  Development  Forum  Business  Edition,  a  16- 
page  biweekly  newspaper  providing  information  on  business  opportunities  arising 
from  projects  financed  by  the  UNDP,  the  World  Bank,  and  other  U.N.  operations.) 

A  minor  but  potentially  significant  service  offered  by  UNESCO  is  its  coupon  pro- 
gram, which  enables  currency-pressed  nations  to  purchase  materials  through  the 
use  of  coupons  that  are  valued  in  terms  of  the  dollar.  Various  countries  have  used 
the  coupons  (issued  in  units  equivalent  to  $1,000,  $100,  $30,  $10,  $3,  and  $1)  to  pur- 
chase about  $140  million  worth  of  goods,  including  meteorological  equipment,  engi- 
neering instruments  radio  parts,  books  and  the  like. 

The  actual  amount  of  annual  coupon  business  tends  to  be  small:  about  $6,000  a 
year  at  Corning  Glass  Company  (where  one  manager  defined  the  program  as  "a  nui- 
sance"); $25,000  at  Fisher  Electronics,  a  subsidiary  of  Allied  CJorporation;  $120,000  at 
Chemical  Abstracts;  and  so  forth.  Representatives  of  these  and  other  companies 
using  the  coupons  do  not  worry  about  the  loss  of  any  significant  shares  of  their  re- 
spective markets  if  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  participate  in  the  program.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  the  extent  that  the  coupons  encourage  foreigners  to  buy  U.S.  goods  that 
they  could  otherwise  not  afford,  the  program  opens  up  markets.  Customers  familiar 
with  the  quality  and  versatility  of  American  merchandise  are  likely  to  continue  to 
demand  it  as  their  economies  grow. 

It  is  the  State  Department's  position  that  any  adverse  consequences  to  U.S.  indus- 
try from  a  UNESCO  withdrawal  can  be  countered  by  establishment  of  bilateral 
trading  arrangements  with  other  countries.  This  is  strenuously  denied  by  numerous 
representatives  of  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  organizations,  who  tend  to 
view  UNESCO  forums  and  programs  as  irreplaceable,  and  who  argue  that,  far  from 
withdrawing,  the  Federal  Government  should  increase  both  its  financial  and  person- 
nel participation.  "The  lack  of  U.S.  funds  for  the  support  of  U.S.  scientists  in 
UNESCO-related  scientific  and  technical  activities  has  for  the  past  decade  severely 
limited  the  benefits  derived  by  UNESCO  activities  and  restricted  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  scientific  community  to  affect  the  direction  of  UNESCO  activities,"  says  Paul 
T.  Baker,  the  National  Academy  Sciences'  representative  to  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  Since,  says  Baker,  the  United  States  "continues  to  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence and  derive  multiple  benefits  .  .  .  withdrawing  from  UNESCO  would  inevitably 
be  detrimental  to  U.S.  scientific  needs,  unless  funds  equals  to  or  greater  than 
UNESCO  dues  were  expended." 

The  argument  rages  on.  It  deserves  close  scrutiny  by  U.S.  corporations,  £is  well  as 
by  all  bodies  concerned  with  world  affairs.  For  it  is  a  truism  both  in  business  and 
international  politics  that  actions  based  on  a  long-distance  perspective  reap  better 
results  than  those  reflecting  short-term  considerations. 

"UNESCO  is  an  opening  to  other  lands  and  fresh  markets,"  says  Hennelly.  "It 
should  not  be  viewed  by  U.S.  business  as  nothing  more  than  an  irritating  forum  for 
attacks  on  the  free-enterprise  system." 


APPENDIX  6 

Letter  Dated  July  13,  1984,  From  Secretary  Newell  and 
Ambassador  Gerard  to  Director  General  M'Bow 

July  13,  1984 


Dear  Mr.  Director  General: 

1  have  been  Instructed  to  convey  the  following  letter  to 
you.  In  response  to  your  letter  CL  2898  of  January  31,  1984, 
froD  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs: 

"Dear  Mr.  Director  General: 

It  Is  with  a  special  sense  of  responsibility  that  the 
United  States  Is  responding  to  your  request  for  suggestions  on 
the  preparation  of  the  Draft  Progran  and  Budget  for  1986-87  (23 
C/5).   We  hope,  of  course,  for  an  early  indication  of  UNESCO's 
willlngcess  to  undertake  the  kind  of  profound  reform  that  we 
rr^'  ot'i.tzi    hiV£  urgec.   Vt  feel  that  it  Ir  our  retpocEiblil tv 
both  to  re-state  our  objections  to  soise  current  tendencies, 
prograns  and  practices  in  UNESCO,  and  to  highlight  the  kinds  of 
activities  for  which  general  support  exists  aoong  UNESCO's 
Dembers,  and  oc  which,  therefore,  U^^'ESCO  should  be 
concentrating. 


Among  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  oeffibers  of  the  Western  Information  Group,  three  are  of 
fundanental  importance.   They  involve,  first,  creation  of  a 
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■echaolsB  to  eoaure  that,  la  najor  aatteri,  UNESCO  decltions 
•ad  prograat  eajoy  the  aupport  of  all  geographic  groupa, 
lacludlag  the  aupport  of  the  group  that  contrlhutea  the  aajor 
part  of  UNESCO'a  budget;  aecoad,  a  return  to  concentratlos  on 
UNESCO'a  original  purpoaes,  vlth  which  ve  can  all  agree;  third, 
the  asauaptlon  by  aeaber  atates  of  their  rightful  authority  In 
the  organlratlon,  through  the  atrengthenlng  of  the  General 
Conference  and.  In  particular,  Ita  Executive  Board.   The  budget 
and  aanageaent  changea  which  practically  every  apeaker  at  the 
recent  Executive  Board  aeaalon  endoraed  are  of  basic  laportance 
la  achieving  theae  objectlvea.   All  of  these  suggeated  reforas 
are  relevant  In  conslderlsg  the  1986-87  Prograa  and  Budget,  as 
you  have  asked  ua  to  do. 

The  first  aajor  refora,  creating  aechanlsas  to  assure  that 
loportant  UNESCO  declalons  and  programs  enjoy  the  support  of 
all  aaJor  groups.  Including  the  Western  group,  does  not  relate 
directly  to  the  current  exercise  but  should  nonetheless  be 
borne  In  mind  In  constructing  the  1986-87  program  and  budget. 


As  you  know  from  our  Interventions  at  the  recent  Executive 
Board  session,  Kr.  Director  Geceral,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
invocation  of  that  type  of  consensus,  which  has  often  been 
practiced  at  UNISCO,  responds  to  the  need.   That  type  of 
consensus  does  not  sufficiently  reflect  minority  interests. 
Though  It  is  perfectly  suitable  for  bridging  differences  in 
certain  instances,  UKESCO's  kind  of  consecsus  has  shown  itself 
to  be  Inadequate  as  e  means  of  reconciling  fundamentally 
different  points  of  view  on  vital  questions. 

We  have,  for  years,  perticipated  in  UNESCO's  consensus 
process,  and  have  tried  to  protect  our  Interests  to  the  degree 
possible.   But  we  now  find  ourselves  in  deep  disagreement  with 
the  direction  that  UNESCO  programs  have  taken  in  areas  such  as 
human  rights,  disarmament,  budget,  press  freedom,  and  the  role 
of  the  state  vif.-a-vis  that  of  the  individual.   We  find  it  no 
comfort  to  be  told  that  the  amounts  of  money  involved  in  the 
activities  and  decisions  we  oppose  are  often  small.   The  issues 
are  large. 
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Not  having  found  UNESCO's  conaensus  proceas  adequate,  ve 

Bust  oov  seek  BechaolsBS  to  laprove  the  process.   Ve  vould  hope 

that  the  Executive  Board  vould  consider  the  following  at  ita 
Scpteaher-October  aeaaion: 

—  A  strengthened  drafting  and  negotiating  group  at  the 
General  Conference,  directed  to  consider  contentious 
issues,  which  issues  vould  be  decided  only  upon  the 
bssls  of  full  agreeBent  aBong  all  the  geographic  groups 
represented. 

—  The  introduction  of  a  siBilar  aechanisa  for  the 
Executive  Board. 

--  A  procedure  for  voting  on  the  budget  that  would  ensure 
that  no  budget  vould  pass  without  the  affirmative 
support  of  meicbers  who  together  contribute  at  least  51% 
of  the  organization's  funds. 

The  second  fundanental  reform  we  seek  bears  directly  on  the 
program  and  budget  formulation  in  vhich  we  are  engaged:  a 
return  by  UNESCO  to  concentration  upon  its  original  purposes, 
2nd  deletion  of  prograiss  and  thenes  that  are  a  source  of 
cczztzzicz    E.ZC-T    froi;rf  of  =etber  states.       Educetloc,  scleEce, 
culture  and  communication  are  ends  in  themselves.   Kost  cf 
UNESCO's  activities  fall  into  these  categories.   We  urge  that 
UNESCO  pursue  those  core  activities  which  are  widely  agreed 
upon,  and  abandon  those  that  divide  us. 
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The  United  States  regard*  auch  a  partisan  role  for  UNESCO 
•a  an  eztreaely  unvelcome  accretion  upon  UNESCO'a  original 
charge  —  the  promotion  of  peace  through  the  proootlon  of 
International  cooperation  In  education,  science,  culture,  and 
coBBunlcatlon.   Indeed,  ve  feel  so  strongly  about  the  Issue 
that  ve  are  not  willing  to  stand  by  vhlle  the  organization,  to 
vhlch  ve  have  been  a  prlne  contributor,  now  contributes  so 
consistently  to  the  creation  of  a  future  In  vhlch  atates  becoae 
ever  stronger  and  their  citizens  ever  weaker. 

The  third  fundaaental  refora,  reassertlon  of  the  authority 
of  UNESCO's  aeabers  and  governing  bodies,  clearly  Interests 
aany  aeaber  atates.   Indeed,  tvo  steps  In  this  direction 
occurred  at  the  May  Executive  Board  aesslon.   There  It  vas 
decided  that  Assistant  Directors  General  would  hereafter  appear 
at  Board  ceetings  for  quest lon-aud-answer  sessions,  and  the 
Board  requested  the  Director  General  to  intensify  consultations 
on  the  C/5  during  the  suaaer  period  between  Board  meetings. 

This  is  a  proalsing,  if  small,  beginnlns*   Ve  see  the 
following  as  further  useful  Innovations  in  this  regard,  and  we 
would  hope  for  firm  action  on  these  suggestions  at  or  before 
the  autuDii  Executive  Board  session: 

—  Swift  and  wholehearted  initiation  of  freely-structured 
question-and-answer  sessions  between  the  Board  and  your 
principal  collaborators  (the  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Dire:.tors  General).   This  will  require  the  allotment  of 
an  adequate  time  period  and  careful  attention  to 
follow-up  documentation. 

—  KechanlsniE  through  which  oeDber  states  are  given  real 
decision-making  power,  including  the  ability  to  change 
or  eliminate  programs  presented  in  the  draft  C/5.   In 
the  phase  leading  up  to  that  draft,  especially  in  the 
critical  period  between  now  and  the  autumn  Board 
meeting,  there  should  be  direct  consultations  on  the  C/5 
between  Executive  Board  members  and  the  Secretariat,  to 
the  extent  that  individual  Board  members  desire  them. 

--  Consideration,  at  or  before  the  autumn  Board  session,  of 
means  by  which  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board's  subunits 
might  be  increased. 


Establishment  of  some  mechanism  or  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  individual  member  states,  as  represented  by 
their  Permanent  Delegations,  or  in  any  other  suitable 
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vay,  are  given  appropriate  Icfluecce,  and  are  accorded 
due  reapect  and  consideration  by  the  oxganlcatlon ' a 
Secretariat . 
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Bucget  preseciai  ici^  e  j.  s  o  requires  iBprovemen"  .   Ve  hope 
ycur  vorVing  group  en  the  budget  will  consider  slBpllf Icatlon 
of  the  budget  fortat  to  be  a  prlBe  objective.   The  overall  alB, 
of  course,  should  be  to  IncrcEse  itettber  states'  understanding 
of  the  breakdown  of  budgetary  allocations  for  thi»  activities 
funded. 

ABong  Bsnageaent  concerns,  personnel  aanagement  and 
recrultaent  Bust  be  addressed  if  UNESCO's  eaployi'es  sre  to 
lapleaent  the  organization's  prograBS  well.   By  auaerous 
accounts,  Eorale  Is  unacceptably  low.   Unbiased  lEpleoenta t Ion 
of  personnel  regulations  and  proper  delegation  of 
ceclsicE-=.£'.;ing  pcvfeis  are  needed,  with  due  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  ecployee  unions  and  associations  by  those  In 
authority.   The  recrultaent  process  Bust  be  greatly  speeded  up 
if  UNESCO  Is  to  attract  top-flight  talent.   Consultants — which 
are  coEtly--should  not  be  eaployed  for  tasks  that  can  be  done 
within  UNESCO  Itself  by  its  eaployees. 

Evaluation  Is  a  function  that  aust  be  iaprovad ,  as  we  have 
suggested  on  aany  occasions.   We  hold  the  view  that  It  would  be 
well  to  begin  by  fully  lEplenenting  existing  guidelines  and  by 
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effectively  u«lng  exlttlng  resource*.   We  will  watch  with  great 
attectloQ  the  work  of  the  Teaporary  Conalttee  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  the  working  group  on  evaluation  that  you  have 
established. 

Decentrallxatlon  of  UNESCO  Is  also  necessary.   Ve  welcoaed 
your  recognition  of  the  loportance  of  this  matter  at  the  May 
Executive  Board  session.   Provision  to  prooote  sore  Initiative 
and  adaptation  at  the  regional  and  local  levels  should  be  built 
Into  the  1986-87  program.   Decentrallratlon  will  not  be 
effective  without  due  delegation  of  authority. 

Ve  also  believe  the  time  has  come  to  streamline  UNESCO's 
programs  In  a  major  way.   Quite  apart  from  budgetary 
considerations,  we  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  over  the 
steady  accretion  of  programs  which  has  unduly  expanded  UNESCO's 
activities.   Matters  have  reached  a  point  where  even  the 
largest  member  states  find  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
the  Organization  is  doing,  and  yet  we  are  expected  to  subscribe 
to  all  of  its  activities.   The  result  is  a  combination  (of 
annoyance,  frustration.  Indifference,  helplessness,  and 
pretense . 

Pruning  beck  these  excessive  accretions  will  be  a    difficult 
task,  one  thai  is  hardly  Etchanical.   This  pruning  will  require 
your  personal  and  thoughtful  intervention.   In  this  connection 
we  reiterate  our  belief  that  UNESCO  should  undertake  only  those 
activities  In  which  it  can  play  a  unique  and  necessary  role, 
and  to  which  recipient  member  states  are  prepared  to  give  the 
cecessary  support  and  cooperation. 


stEtes.   Ve  believe  that  this  rank-ordering  is  worth  your 
consideration,  not  only  for  its  expression  of  views  about  the 
progracs  themselves,  but  because  the  technique  seems  to  us 
especially  valuable    ^'^  v«i-i=ir»  ^-^a    i-o/^nnmsnri   t>n 


priorities  contained  in  such  a  list  (and  we  fully  expect  that 
your  rank-ordering  might  be  different  from  that  prepared  by  the 
Information  Group),  its  chief  value  would  be  that  It  would 
require  member  states  to  face  the  hard  reality  that  there  must 
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be  aose  priority  --  that  judgaeste  aust  be  Bade,  and  prograBS 
Bust  be  adapted,  changed,  or  ellalnated.  Id  an  envlronaent  of 
Halted  resources.   A  geculce  rank-order  listing  of  prograas 
vould,  it  seeas  to  us,  be  an  Invaluable  Intellectual  and 
sanageaent  tool. 
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Ing,  Mr.  Director  General,  ay  Governaent  hopes  that 
ke  the  lead  in  seeking  the  rsforas  that  this  letter 

In  fact,  such  far-reaching  charge  can  probably 
with  the  personal  support  of  tne  Lircctoi  General. 
s  imaeinatlve  leadership  If  It  is  to  attract  the 
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c  support  of  all  its  aeabers  once  again.   For  the 

n's  future,  we'trust  that  you  will  do  your  utaost 

desirable  outcoae 


to 


Sincerely , 


Gregory  J.  Newell' 


Please  accept,  Mr.  Director  General,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Jean  Broward  Sheviln  Gerard 
Ambs  ssador 


APPENDIX  7 

Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Gregory  J.  Newell.  Prepared  for 
Hearing  on  July  26,  1984,  but  Unable  To  Be  Presented  Due  to  Time  Schedule; 
Incorporated  in  Statement  Delivered  at  September  13,  1984  Hearing 

Mr.  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 


In  this  continuation  of  these  hearings  on  the  announced  U.S. 
intention  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO,  I  would  like  to  brief  you  on 
events  since  I  last  appeared  before  this  subcommittee.   We  have 
been  active  both  in  urging  the  kind  of  reform  that  could  cause 
reconsideration  of  our  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  as  well 
as  in  seeking  alternatives  to  the  Organization. 

Reform 

As  you  know,  we  have  not  provided  member  states  or  UNESCO 
itself  with  a  "laundry  list"  of  conditions  for  reversal  of  our 
decision.   That  would  be  a  strategic  blunder,  in  my  view,  since 
it  would  spawn  charges  of  a  U.S.  attempt  to  "blackmail"  UNESCO 
and  detract  from  our  attempt  to  involve  the  Western  Group  and 
other  like-minded  states  in  reform  activities. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  an  excellent  record  over  recent  months  in 
promoting  reform.  The  U.S.  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  Western  States  to  formulate  proposals  for  change 
and  improvement.  We  also  took  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  its 
continuation  after  the  May  Executive  Board  meeting,  when  some 
favored  its  dissolution.   Almost  all  of  the  specific  ideas  for 
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reform  have  come  from  this  group  or  its  individual  members. 

Our  own  contribution  has  been  extensive.   We  participated  in 
Mourik  Group  deliberations  from  the  beginning,  and  in  those  of 
its  seven  subgroups.   At  the  May  Executive  Board  meeting,  we 
supported  reforms  strenuously.   We  welcomed  the  Director 
General's  willingness  to  discuss  reform,  explained  at  length 
some  of  our  own  most  serious  concerns,  and  actively  pressed  for 
measures  like  a  resolution  urging  UNESCO  to  concentrate  on  its 
core  areas,  which  did  not  pass  but  is  still  under 
consideration,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Temporary  Committee 
on  reform,  which  did  pass. 

As  the  Temporary  Committee  prepared  for  its  first  meeting  in 
early  July,  we  made  demarches  at  high  levels  in  the  capitals  of 
all  13  member  countries,  expressing  again  our  own  views  and 
urging  governments  to  instruct  their  Board  members  to  approach 
the  Committee's  sessions  with  the  utmost  seriousness.   Also, 
through  the  Western  group,  we  made  a  number  of  specific 
proposals  for  consideration  by  the  Temporary  Committee.   At 
about  the  same  time,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  DG  explaining 
which  areas  we  thought  were  in  greatest  need  of  improvement. 
This  letter  covered  our  very  specific  recommendations,  which 
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number  approximately  150,  for  the  1986-87  biennial  program.  I 
will  provide  a  copy  of  those  documents  to  the  subcommittees  if 
you  wish. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that  the  U.S.  did  not  seek  a  seat 
on  the  Temporary  Committee.   We  chose  this  course  after 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons.   We  felt  it  best  to  continue  to 
operate  principally  within  the  context  of  the  Western  Group. 
We  did  not  want  to  turn  the  withdrawal  process  into  a  US/UNESCO 
struggle  when  the  real  issue  was  the  need  for  reform,  and  we 
wanted  to  give  our  friends  every  opportunity  and  incentive  to 
continue  their  reform  efforts.   Moreover,  we  were  encouraged  by 
the  quality  and  number  of  Western  representatives  on  the 
Temporary  Commission.   This  reassured  us  that  Western 
interests,  including  our  own,  would  be  well  defended. 

Aside  from  these  efforts,  I  have  myself  been  engaged  in 
ensuring  that  our  position  was  clearly  understood.   Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  I  have  met  with  Director  General  M'Bow 
on  four  occasions,  spoken  in  capitals  with  17  governments,  met 
twice  in  Washington  with  Ambassadors  of  the  entire  24  member 
Western  Information  Group,  and  with  a  group  of  42  African 
Ambassadors,  and  met  in  Paris,  singly  or  in  groups,  with 
Permanent  Representatives  to  UNESCO  of  115  countries.   I  have 
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also  consulted  with  scores  of  private  sector, 
governmental  and  multilateral  agency  heads  regarding 
UNESCO.   The  Secretary  of  State  has  also  met  with  Mr. 
M'Bow  and  discussed  these  issues. 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
we  have  taken  account  of  its  role  through  the  naming  of 
three  of  its  members.  Including  its  Chairman,  to  the 
UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel.   We  have  kept  the  Executive 
Committee  apprised  of  our  activities  through  briefings, 
and  have  also  consulted  individually  with  a  number  of 
National  Commissioners  regarding  our  recommendations  to 
UNESCO's  Director  General  on  the  Organization's  1986-87 
program  and  budget.   We  intend  to  provide  commissioners 
with  information  materials  that  will  facilitate  a 
discussion  of  reform  questions  at  their  September 
Executive  Committee  meeting. 

A  last  observation  as  far  as  our  own  activities  are 
concerned  involves  the  upgrading  of  our  capacity  to 
handle  UNESCO.   As  you  know,  a  National  Security 
Council  memorandum  of  December  23,  1984  urged  that  this 
be  done.   In  compliance,  we  have  strengthened  both  our 
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UNESCO  office  at  the  State  Department  and  our  Permanent 
Delegation  In  Paris. 

At  the  Department,  we  added  for  three  months  a  senior 
consultant  with  experience  in  UNESCO  affairs  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  our  search  for  alternatives.   We 
obtained  another  consultant,  a  recently  retired  Foreign 
Service  Officer  to  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel,  and  an  assistant.   We  have 
engaged  a  third  consultant  to  explore  alternatives  in 
the  important  communications  area,  where  we  will  wish 
to  continue,  and  probably  expand,  our  support  for 
worthy  infrastructure  development  activities  in  the 
Third  World.   Finally,  we  have  transferred  to  the 
UNESCO  office  the  budget  officer  handling  UNESCO,  so 
that  UNESCO  is  now  her  only  responsibility. 

In  Paris,  we  have  also  made  adjustments.   Last  year, 
before  the  withdrawal  decision  was  taken,  we  had  added 
a  second  communications  officer,  Increased  the  grade  of 
the  mission's  political  officer,  and  upgraded  the 
status  of  our  Permanent  Delegation.   This  year  we  have 
persuaded  the  Department  of  Education  to  extend  the 
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tour  of  our  highly  experienced  education  officer 
through  the  end  of  1984  so  that  he  Is  not  lost  to  us 
during  this  Important  period.   We  are  replacing  the 
principal  communication  and  press  officer,  whose  tour 
is  ending  this  summer,  with  a  senior  USIA  officer  of 
proven  merit,  coming  from  Moscow.   We  have  given  the 
personnel  officer  added  budget  duties,  and  shifted  most 
of  her  personnel  workload  to  another  employee. 
Finally,  as  noted  above,  a  budget  specialist  from  the 
Department  spends  a  large  part  of  her  time  in  Paris. 
Clearly,  Ambassador  Gerard  has  an  outstanding  staff 
which  is  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  this  difficult 
period . 

Monitoring  Panel 

As  you  know,  the  UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel  is  also 
following  closely  the  reform  effort  at  UNESCO.   The 
Panel,  headed  by  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
Chairman  Jim  Holderman,  continues  meeting.   Eleven  of 
its  members  traveled  to  Paris  in  May  and  July,  six  of 
them  met  with  the  Director  General  earlier  this  month, 
and  three  more  will  meet  with  him  soon  here. 
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My  own  sense  of  the  current  status  of  the  Panel 
members'  thinking  is  that  they  are  still  grappling  with 
the  complexities  of  the  organization,  and  trying  to 
establish  fair  standards  against  which  to  make 
judgments.   It  is  not  an  easy  job  but  they  are 
persueing  their  responsibilities  aggressively  and 
productively.   The  Panel  aims  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  in  November.   Naturally,  we  await  its 
assessment  of  reform  in  UNESCO  with  great  interest. 

Status  of  Reform  Effort 

The  Executive  Board's  Temporary  Committee,  mentioned 
above,  has  just  issued  recommendations  from  its  first, 
two-week  session.   Although  they  are  only 
recommendations  at  this  point,  they  are  the  clearest 
indication  to  date  of  what  we  may  expect  from  UNESCO  in 
1984. 

Our  initial  appraisal  is  that  the  Committee  met  in  a 
generally  constructive  atmosphere  and  produced  a  number 
of  recommendations  which,  if  implemented,  will 
strengthen  UNESCO.   Nonetheless,  the  Temporary 
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Committee  in  our  view  recommended  no  major  reforms.   It 
considered  but  rejected  U.S.  ideas  for  an  Executive 
Board  Drafting  and  Negotiating  Group  and  for  increased 
use  of  the  secret  ballot.   In  treating  the  subject  of 
consensus,  the  Committee  failed  to  recommend  changes 
that  would  adequately  protect  minority  interests 
although  it  did  make  some  slight  movement  in  this  area. 

The  reform  effort  is  not  yet  finished,  of  course.   The 
next  Temporary  Committee  session,  in  September,  will 
treat  another  agenda  of  difficult  issues  including 
changes  in  the  program.   We  are  hopeful  it  will  produce 
more  far-reaching  recommendations. 


Meanwhile,  reform  in  UNESCO  has  received  another  highly 
visible  push  from  the  Dutch,  who,  like  the  British 
several  months  ago,  have  now  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Director  General  stating  that,  if  sufficient  reform  is 
not  forthcoming,  and  in  particular  if  this  should  lead 
to  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more  member  states,  the 
Netherlands  will  again  have  to  review  its  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Organization. 
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Alternatives 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  is  committed  to 
continue  multilateral  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
education,  science,  culture  and  communication,  with  or 
without  UNESCO.   In  the  important  areas  of  copyright, 
oceanographic  cooperation  and  geological  activities,  we 
can  continue  to  participate  in  UNESCO,  and  will  do  so. 
We  will,  for  example,  retain  complete  membership  in  the 
Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission,  which 
provides  valuable  data  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

For  other  activities,  we  have  undertaken  careful, 
extensive  consultations  with  government  and  private 
sector  participants  in  UNESCO  activities  to  see  which 
areas  they  think  are  valuable  and  which  activities, 
funding  levels  and  mechanisms  they  recommend.   In  this 
regard,  we  have  funded  a  study  on  alternatives  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  through  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.   We  remain  determined  to  fund 
priority  activities  at  least  equivalent  to  those  we  are 
currently  funding  through  UNESCO. 
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We  are  now  exploring  the  legislative  options  available 
to  us  to  obtain  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  to  pursue  these  alternatives.   Our  proposals  are 
expected  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
President's  FY  1986  budget. 

Our  consultations  with  domestic  groups  will  soon  be 
completed,  and  we  will  then  determine  how  best  to 
allocate  resources  among  the  UNESCO  fields  of  activity 
for  budget  request  purposes. 

Conclusion 

I  would  sum  up  as  follows  the  results  we  believe  our 
announced  intention  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  has 
produced  so  far: 

We  have  noted  greater  responsiveness  to  U.S.  and 
western  concerns  in  bodies  like  the  ITU,  the  IAEA,  and 
UNESCO's  own  International  program  for  the  Development 
of  Communication  [IPDC].   The  IPDC  meeting  in  May  was 
probably  the  most  productive  and  serious  to  date. 
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Even  many  of  our  critics  have  recognized  that  UNESCO 
has  serious  problems  and  that  nothing  short  of  our 
withdrawal  decision  would  have  prodded  UNESCO  and  its 
membership  into  a  discussion  of  widespread  reform. 

Within  the  Western  group,  a  reform  effort  has  been 
mounted.   With  U.S.  initiative  and  support,  the  group 
has  been  a  cohesive  and  important  factor  in  promoting 
change  consistent  with  western  interests. 

Within  UNESCO,  there  is  an  impressive  new  awareness  of 
the  necessity  for  all  members  to  address  the  important 
issues  we  have  raised.   These  include  the  failure  of 
UNESCO's  governing  bodies  to  assert  their  rightful 
role;  the  fact  that  consensus,  as  practiced  at  UNESCO, 
will  not  by  itself  resolve  differences  of  view;  the 
need  to  protect  minority  Interests,  especially  the 
minority  which  largely  finances  the  organization;  and 
the  unacceptability  of  a  management  performance  that 
has  reached  the  low  levels  of  that  of  UNESCO. 


There  is  hope  that  all  this  activity  will  result. 
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during  1984,  In  reforms,  both  in  the  management  and  in 
the  program  of  the  Organization.   There  exists  the 
possibility,  albeit  slim,  that  those  reforms  could  be 
profound  and  lasting. 


Mr.  Chairmen,  I  hope  these  comments  provide  you  an 
adequate  overview  of  our  activities  regarding  UNESCO. 
I  would  of  course  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Committee  may  have. 


APPENDIX  8 

Letter  From  Director  General  M'Bow  to  Full  Committee  Chair- 
man Dante  B.  Fascell,  Dated  July  12,  1984,  Regarding  Poten- 
tial Changes  in  UNESCO 
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Dear  Congressman  Fascell, 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  letter  of  9  April  1984  that 
you  sent  to  me  on  behalf  of  Congressmen  Gus  Yatron,  Dan  Mica 
and  yourself,  in  which  you  referred  to  the  February  1984  visit 
to  Unesco  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
its  Sub-committees.   May  I  say  how  much  Unesco  appreciates 
visits  by  members  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  their  staff, 
since  they  provide  opportunities  to  make  available  first-hand 
factual  information  about  the  Organization,  its  activities  and 
its  programmes.   In  this  context,  I  appreciate  the  concern 
which  prompted  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  send  a  staff 
representative  to  observe  the  119th  session  of  the  Executive 
Board,  which  concluded  its  session  on  26  May. 

I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  on  account  of  the 
119th  session  of  the  Executive  Board  and  because  I  wanted  to 
inform  you  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  session  relevant  to 
your  present  interest  in  the  Organization. 

As  the  budget,  management,  operations,  financial  practices 
and  procedures  of  Unesco  are  completely  open  to  examination  by 
its  Member  States,  I  agreed  that  the  Secretariat  should  provide 
the  fullest  co-operation  in  the  review  of  U.S.  participation  in 
Unesco  undertaken  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) .   As 
you  know,  the  GAO  team  has  been  at  work  in  this  connection  since 
2  April.   They  have  been  given  full  access  to  budgets  and 
financial  reports,  as  well  as  to  Unesco  staff  members  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  established  practices  and  regulations  of 
the  United  Nations  system.   I  look  forward  with  interest  to 
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Mr.  Dante  B.  Fascell 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

House  of  Representatives 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
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receiving  their  report  and,  as  indicated  during  our 
conversation  in  Washington,  I  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  any  recommendations  proposed  which 
would  improve  the  operations  of  the  Organization . 

Since  the  United  States  Congress  was  instrumental 
in  authorizing  United  States'  membership  of  Unesco,  it 
is  reassuring  to  know  of  the  concern  that  members  of 
Congress  feel  for  the  Organization.   I  too  am  concerned 
about  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Unesco. 
You  may  recall  that  I  indicated  in  Washington  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  remain  within  the 
Organization.   In  the  interests  of  peace  and  inter- 
national understanding,  universality  of  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  system  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  vague  concept  lacking  meaningful  acceptance  throughout 
the  world. 

Your  letter  stresses  the  importance  of  achieving 
changes  in  Unesco.   During  its  119th  session  the 
Executive  Board  initiated  a  comprehensive  process  of 
reviewing  the  management,  administrative  procedures  and 
programmes,  designed  to  improve  the  work  of  the 
Organization.   On  9  May,  I  informed  the  Board  that  I 
would  set  up  four  working  groups,  composed  of  persons 
selected  from  outside  the  Organization  plus  some  Unesco 
otticials  and  consultants,  to  examine  and  make  concrete 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  improving  the  Organization ' s 
personnel  recruitment  and  management,  budgeting  practices 
and  techniques,  evaluation  procedures  and  i ts  public  info r ma - 
tion  activities.   A  fifth  internal  working  group  will  examine 
the  programme,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  dupli- 
cation or  overlap  of  activities  that  can  be  eliminated. 
Following  their  technical  examination  of  existing  practices 
and  procedures,  these  working  groups  will  make  a  report  con- 
taining proposals  for  change  in  the  Organization.   Such  re- 
commendations and  proposals  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  shall  report  to  the  120th  session  of  the 
Executive  Board,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Paris  from 
26  September  to  19  October  1984. 

In  addition  to  these  five  working  groups,  the  Executive 
Board  established  its  own  committee  of  13  members  to  examine 
management  practices,  struCCUiral  relations  between  the  Board 
and  the  Secretariat  and  programme  activities.  This  committee 
will  also  report  to  the  120th  session  of  the  Executive  Board 
its  "recommendations  and  concrete  measures  designed  to  improve 
the  functioning  of  the  Organization."   I  believe  that  these 
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two  developments  set  the  stage  for  a  comprehensive  reassessment 
of  working  methods  and  establish  a  mechanism  for  identifying  and 
implementing  change. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  I  made  to  the  Executive  Board  and 
the  related  resolutions  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

Like  other  United  Nations  Organizations,  Unesco  has  changed 
in  the  past  and  can  and  will  change  in  the  future.   Essential 
factors  of  this  process  of  deliberate  change  are  the  specific 
articulation  or  delineation  of  the  modifications  sought,  the 
time-frcune  involved  and  the  leadership  required  to  bring  about 
what  is  desired.   While  certain  changes  relating  to  the 
functioning  of  the  Secretariat  lie  within  the  competence  of_the 
Director-General,  the  responsibility  for  establishing  programme 
directions,  approving  budgetary  levels,  modifying  struct ur a 1 
relationships  between  the  Organization's  principal  organs  ^s 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  lies  with  the  General  Confere_nce , 
the  legislative  body  of  Unesco,  or  with  the  Executive~Board . 
The  General  Conterence  meets  every  two  years  and  its  next  sess ion 
is  scheauxea  tor  ihe  tail  or  laea.   It  should  be  noted  at  the 
same  time  that  procedures  and  personnel  policies,  including 
salary  levels,  are  part  of  the  United  Nations  common  system  and 
are  established  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  for  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

Regarding  those  types  of  changes  that  are  within  the 
authority  of  the  Director-General,  I  stand  ready,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  to  consider  and,  if  possible,  implement 
all  specific  proposals  for  constructive  change. 

In  this  respect,  should  you  become  aware  of  specific  pro- 
posals, the  implementation  of  which  falls  within  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Director-General,  you  have  my  assurance  that  I  would 
personally  be  deeply  appreciative  of  your  suggestions.   If  you 
have  proposals  that  must  be  addressed  to  Member  States  in  the 
context  of  the  General  Conference,  such  proposals  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Conference  through  the  United  States 
Delegation.   For  my  part,  I  shall  continue  to  implement  all  the 
decisions  taken  by  the  General  Conference.   In  addition,  I  shall 
of  course  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  Member  States,  at 
the  General  Conference,  in  developing  viable  proposals  that  will 
facilitate  the  smooth  running  of  the  Organization. 

Permit  me  to  reiterate  my  view  that  Unesco,  indeed  far  from 
perfect,  is  not  the  inadequately  performing,  mismanaged 
Organization  that  some  have  wished  to  claim.   It  is  a  medium- 
sized  Agency,  with  a  number  of  activities  traditionally  central- 
ized at  its  Headquarters.   It  is  neither  too  large  nor  so 
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centralized  that  it  has  become  impotent  or  unmanageable. 
Unesco  is  an  organization  of  Member  States  and,  in  my  view, 
it  would  suffer  by  the  loss  of  any  one  Member  State. 

Should  you,  or  any  members  of  Congress  or  their  staff 
plan  to  be  in  Paris  or  visit  any  location  where  Unesco  main- 
tains established  offices,  the  Secretariat  would  be  most 
happy  to  receive  you  and  discuss  with  you  any  aspect  of  the 
Organization's  programmes. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow 


APPENDIX  9 

Letter  From  Representatives  Yatron  and  Mica  to  Secretary 
Newell,  Transmitting  Questions  for  the  Record,  and  His 
Responses  Thereto 

September  26,  1984 


The  Honorable  Gregory  J.  Newell 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  ■- 

Department  of  State 

2201  C  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20520 

Dear  Mr.  Newell: 

Thank  you  for  testifying  before  the  Subcommittees  on 
International  Operations  and  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  on  September  13  regarding  the  proposed  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  UNESCO. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  questions  the  Subcommittees  would  like  to 
have  answered  for  the  record.   We  would  appreciate  if  if  you  could 
return  the  answers  within  two  weeks  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  Room  703,  House  Annex  1,  to  the  attention  of 
Margo  Grimm. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

With  warm  regards. 
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Chairman 
Subcommittee  on 

Human  Rights  and 

International  Organizations 


DANIEL  A.  MICA 
Chairman- 
Subcommittee  on 

International  Operations 
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us  RESPONSE  TO  UNESCO  PROGRAM-BUDGET  REQUEST  1986-87 

1.   When  did  you  consult  the  US  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
regarding  US  proposals  for  the  1986-87  Program  Budget?   How 
long  before  the  deadline  did  you  consult  the  National 
Commission?   Would  you  tell  us  what  was  the  substantive 
contribution  made  by  the  US  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  to 
the  US  submission  for  the  1986-87  Program  and  Budget? 

A.   We  solicited  input  from  the  leadership  of  a  number  of 

organizations  represented  on  the  Commission,  including  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Council  of 
Education,  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.   Eight  past  and  present  commissioners  were 
consulted  as  well.   In  the  case  of  the  social  sciences,  the 
U.S.  submission  was  based  exclusively  on  contributions  of 
the  American  social  sciences  community,  which  for  years  has 
been  monitoring  UNESCO's  activities  in  this  field. 
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us  RESPONSE  TO  UNESCO  PROGRAM-BUDGET  REQUEST,  1986-87 

2.   I  notice  that  you  have  suggested  that  there  be  a  drafting 
and  negotiating  group  established  in  the  Executive  Board  and  in 
the  General  Conference.   Isn't  there  already  a  Drafting  and 
Negotiating  Group  in  the  Conference?   How  feasible  would  it  be 
to  establish  such  a  group  within  the  Executive  Committee?   Have 
you  or  Ambassador  Gerard  consulted  other  governments  on  this? 
(Including  Asian  and  African  governments?)   What  has  the 
response  been? 

A.   The  General  Conference  has  a  drafting  and  negotiating  group 
(DNG)  which  we  find  important  to  the  development  of  genuine 
consensus  which  respects  minority  opinion.   The  Executive 
Board  presently  has  such  groups  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  some 
issues.   It  would  be  useful  to  have  a  more  routine 
procedure  for  drafting  and  negotiating  on  contentious 
matters.   We  have  discussed  this  matter  with  other 
governments  in  connection  with  our  July  13  letter  to  the 
Director  General  and,  through  the  Western  Information 
Group,  with  the  members  of  the  Temporary  Committee  on 
Reform  including  its  African  and  Asian  members.   Our 
proposal  for  a  separate  DNG  has  met  with  little  clear 
support.   Therefore,  we  have  sought  a  commitment  from  the 
Executive  Board  to  have  its  Bureau  identify  issues  which, 
because  of  their  complexity  or  controversial  nature,  may 
require  additional  effort  to  reach  consensus  and  in  such 
cases,  to  refer  the  issues  to  the  Special  Committee  or  some 
other  sub-group  of  the  Board.   Should  this  body  be  unable 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  recommendation  for  the  plenary,  we 
have  proposed,  the  question  would  be  postponed  to  the 
subsequent  Board  session. 
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U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  UNESCO  PROGRAM  -  BUDGET  REQUEST 

3.   Another  proposal  made  by  the  U.S.  concerned  weighted 

voting.   Specifically,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  proposal 
said  that  no  budget  would  or  should  be  approved  by  UNESCO 
unless  members  contributing  51%  of  the  budget  agreed  to 
it.   Correct?   Which  governments  would,  according  to  this 
formula,  need  to  agree  on  the  budget  besides  the  United 
States?   Do  you  think  this  proposal  is  politically 
feasible?   Have  you  consulted  with  other  governments  on 
it?  What  is  their  response? 

A.   One  of  our  major  objectives  this  year  has  been  to  devise  a 
way  to  protect  minority  group  interests  in  UNESCO  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  possibility  that  major 
decisions  could  be  taken  against  the  will  of  any  geographic 
group,  including  the  Western  Group.   In  regard  to  budget 
issues,  we  were  particularly  concerned  that  members 
contributing  such  a  small  portion  of  the  budget  could 
impose  budget  levels  on  those  who  must  pay  such  an 
overwhelming  share  of  the  expenses  of  UNESCO.   One  of  our 
initial  suggestions  called  for  the  passage  of  the  budget  at 
the  General  Conference  with  the  support  of  members  who 
together  contributed  51%  of  the  funds.   This  evolved  into  a 
proposal  calling  for  the  Executive  Board  recommendation  on 
the  Program  and  Budget  to  be  approved  by  at  least  85%  of 
the  Executive  Board  membership.   This  U.S.  proposal  would 
require  agreement  to  the  draft  program  and  budget  by  44  of 
51  members  of  the  Board.   This  proposal,  the  most  far 
reaching  at  the  Board,  ran  into  entrenched  substantive  and 
procedural  opposition  from  both  the  Third  World  and  our 
allies,  and  was  eventually  withdrawn. 
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us  RESPONSE  TO  UNESCO  PROGRAM-BUDGET  REQUEST,  1986-87 

4.   Of  the  many  proposals  for  change  that  you  have  proposed, 
how  many  of  them  must  be  adopted  in  order  for  the  US  to 
reconsider  its  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO?   Which 
proposals  are  the  most  important  to  be  adopted  from  your  point 
of  view?   Does  the  Western  Group  share  your  view  on  this? 


A.  At  this  stage,  we  and  others  have  made  many  proposals  for 
change.   It  would  be  premature  and  inappropriate  to  identify  a 
specific  number  of  these  which,  if  approved,  would  trigger 
reconsideration  of  our  withdrawal.   We  view  the  entire 
substance  of  the  proposed  reform  (especially  those  elements  we 
have  advanced)  as  important  to  the  future  of  the  Organization. 
In  our  July  13  letter  to  the  Director  General,  during  our 
consultations  throughout  the  year  and  especially  with  the 
Western  Information  Group  and  Temporary  Committee  members,  and 
at  the  current  120th  Executive  Board  session  we  have  made  clear 
our  areas  of  major  concern.   These  include  politicization  of 
UNESCO's  programs,  the  lack  of  budget  restraint,  inappropriate 
program  concentration  (especially  on  areas  outside  UNESCO's 
mandate),  and  highly  objectionable  management  practices.   Many 
members  of  the  Western  Group,  including  the  UK,  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  others,  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  share  many  of  our  concerns  about  the  need  for  serious 
reform  in  UNESCO. 
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TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE 

1.   The  Executive  Board  at  its  May  meeting  created  a  Temporary 
Committee  of  13  members  to  consider  reforms  for  UNESCO  and 
report  to  the  September  board  meeting.   The  US  decided  not  to 
join  the  Committee.   How  has  the  US  obtained  information  about 
the  working  meetings  of  the  Temporary  Committee? 

A.   The  US  Mission  met  regularly  and  often  with  members  of  the 
Western  Information  Group  (IG)  and  Western  colleagues  on  the 
Temporary  Committee  (TC)  —  France,  United  Kingdom,  Iceland, 
and  Japan.   The  Committee's  progress  was  closely  followed 
during  its  meetings  (July  and  September)  and  before  and  after 
its  meetings.   The  US  participated  actively  with  IG  members  in 
making  collectively  endorsed  recommendations  to  the  TC. 
Furthermore,  repeated,  high  level  demarches  in  all  TC  capitols 
were  made  to  urge  adoption  of  U.S.  reform  proposals  and 
encourage  a  productive  result  from  the  TC's  deliberations.   In 
Paris  on-going  consultations  with  TC  members  were  also  used  to 
urge  reform. 
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TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE 


2.   The  Temporary  Committee  was  to  have  held  two  meetings  over 
the  summer.   What  were  the  results  of  those  meetings?   Perhaps 
you  would  detail  for  us  the  results  of  the  second  session.   Are 
you  satisfied  with  results  of  the  Temporary  Committee's  work? 
What  do  other  UNESCO  member  governments  think  about  the  results 
of  the  Temporary  Committee? 


The  Temproary  Committee  met  first  in  July  and  for  a  second 
time  in  September,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  120th 
Executive  Board  session.   The  result  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Executive  Board's  Temporary  Committee  was  a  series 
of  recommendations  on  the  working  procedures  and 
effectiveness  of  the  governing  bodies,  including  their 
decision-making  procedures.   The  Committee,  at  its  first 
session,  also  made  recommendations  on  the  question  of 
decentralization. 

The  second  and  final  session  of  the  TC,  in  September,  made 
recommendations  to  revise  the  second  medium  term  plan 
(1984-89)  and  with  regard  to  a  number  of  management,  budget 
and  program  concerns. 

Generally,  although  the  TC-II  did  a  good  job  of  cataloging 
the  problems  of  the  Organization  (particularly  the 
subsection  on  publications)  and  declaring  the  need  for 
reform,  the  proposed  solutions  lack  specificity  and  the 
immediate  impact  of  real  reform.   For  example,  in  the  areas 
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TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE 


of  personnel,  evaluation,  and  budget  techniques,  we  find 
that  even  the  Director  General's  proposed  reforms  (which 
are  not  what  we  would  hope  for )  are  tougher  and  more 
immediately  productive  than  those  of  the  TC-II.   Most  of 
the  TC-II  recommendations  require  a  year  or  more  for 
evidence  of  real  progress.   This  fails  to  take  account  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

Most  importantly,  with  one  exception,  i.e.,  the  subsection 
on  program  elaboration  on  readjustment  of  the  second  medium 
term  plan,  the  recommendations  fail  to  recognize  our 
principal  concerns  and  those  identified  by  the  IG  in  its 
position  papers  prepared  for  the  TC.   In  sum,  while  we  have 
no  objections  to  most  of  the  specific  observations  and 
recommendations,  we  do  not  find  them  as  helpful  to  the  task 
at  hand  as  we  had  hoped.   In  fact,  our  concern  is  that  this 
smorgasbord  of  largely  non-action-producing  proposals  may 
detract  from  efforts  to  push  through  more  meaningful 
reforms. 

We  believe  that  although  there  are  some  good  proposals, 
they  do  not  go  far  enough  in  addressing  reforms.   Our  IG 
colleagues  agree  but  believe  the  document  is  so  fragile 
that  to  try  to  strengthen  it  might  result  in  the  package 
falling  apart. 
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TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE 

3.   Does  the  work  of  the  Temporary  Committee  suggest  that  there 
may  be  some  reforms  recommended  to  the  Executive  Board  this 
September?   If  so,  would  you  indicate  what  they  would  be? 

A.   Yes.   In  its  report,  the  committee  does  recommend  some 
reforms.   They  concern  the  working  procedures  and 
effectiveness  of  the  General  Conference  and  Executive 
Board,  including  their  decison  making  procedures.   They 
also  touch  on  questions  of  decentralization  and  certain 
management,  budget,  and  program  matters.   (Attached,  we 
submit  to  the  Subcommittee  the  text  of  the  Temporary 
Committee's  recommendations,  from  its  report  to  the 
Executive  Board.) 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  Executive  Board 
"Report  of  the  Temporary  Committee  of  the  Executive  Board  Responsible 
For  Reviewing  the  Functioning  of  the  Organization" 

Item  3.1  of  the  agenda 

The  Temporary  Committee  submits  the  following  observations  and  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  Board  for  consideration: 

Recommendation  A:   GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

1 .  The  Temporary  Committee  stressed  the  constitutional  importance  of  the 
General  Conference  in  formulating  the  Organization's  policy.  It  was  in 
favour  of  preserving  the  present  structure  of  the  General  Conference. 

2.  Considering  that  the  General  Conference  is  a  supreme  policy-making  forum 
where  government  representatives  can  express  their  views  on  all  aspects 
of  the  work  of  the  Organization,  the  Temporary  Committee  recommends  a 
reinforcement  of  the  role  of  the  General  Conference  in  determining  the 
general  policy  of  the  Organization  and  in  considering  and  approving  its 
programmes  of  activity. 

3.  The  Committee  considers  that  very  careful  preparation  of  the  General  Con- 
ference can  improve  its  proceedings  and  facilitate  its  work. 

4.  The  Executive  Board  should  pay  particular  attention  to  those  items  on  its 
agenda  relating  to  the  preparations  for  the  General  Conference. 

5.  When  preparing  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  General  Conference,  the 
Executive  Board  should  bear  in  mind  the  advisability  of  lightening  this 
agenda . 

6.  In  accordance  with  4  XC/Resolution  4/01,  the  Executive  Board  should 
identify  those  agenda  items  on  which  the  General  Conference,  on  the 
recommendation  of  its  General  Committee,  might  adopt  decisions  without 
discussion,  provided  that  no  delegation  requests  a  discussion  on  such 
items . 

7.  Efforts  should  continue  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  and  volume  of 
documents  submitted  to  the  General  Conference,  taking  special  care  to 
implement  the  decisions  contained  in  22  C/Resolution  48  and,  in  general, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  documents  relating  to  the  programme  (i.e.  C/3 ,  C/4, 
C/5  and  C/11)  are  as  concise  as  possible,  and  that  other  working  documents 
do  not,  where  possible,  exceed  ten  pages  (including  a  summary,  a  conclusion 
and  recommendations) ,  and,  whenever  appropriate,  substituting  oral  state- 
ments for  written  reports. 

8.  The  Executive  Board  should  reinforce  the  practice  of  identifying  the  sub- 
jects related  to  the  general  orientation  of  the  Organization  on  which 
heads  of  delegations  might  be  invited  to  focus  their  statements  during  the 
general  policy  debate,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to  speak  on  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  them. 

9.  The  Executive  Board  should  continue  to  recommend,  in  pursuance  of  Rule  71 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  that  statements  made  in  the  general  policy 
debate  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 

10.  The  Executive  Board,  when  discussing  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Conference,  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  suggesting,  on  an  experimental  basis,  a  separate  discussion  in 
plenary  or  otherwise  on  one  or  more  programme  issues  of  urgent  importance. 
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11.  The  Executive  Board  should,  without  detracting  from  the  right  of  delegates 
to  comment  on  all  aspects  of  the  draft  programmes  allotted  for  discussion 
to  each  commission,  make  informal  proposals  aimed  at  focusing  discussion 
within  each  commission  on  those  particular  topics  or  issues  which  the  Board 
considers  require  special  consideration  by  the  Conference. 

12.  In  order  to  present  the  Conference  with  a  choice  of  options,  the  Director- 
General  is  invited  to  consider  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  including  a 
choice  of  proposals,  as  appropriate,  in  the  draft  C/5. 

13.  The  Executive  Board  should  recommend  to  the  Conference  that,  in  discussing 
particular  topics  or  issues  in  the  programme  commissions,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  past  performance,  as  reflected  in  the  C/3  and  C/11  docu- 
ments, and  also  to  the  future,  inter  alia  by  making  suggestions  as  to 
questions  which  might  be  considered  by  the  Director -General  for  inclusion 
in  his  formal  consultation  on  the  next-but-one  programme  and  budget. 

14.  It  is  proposed  that  Rule  78  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General  Con- 
ference be  cunended  by  replacing,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2,  the  words  'the 
day  preceding  the  meeting'  by  the  words  'twenty-four  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  meeting' . 

15.  The  role  played  by  the  bureaux  of  the  commissions  in  examining  draft 
resolutions  submitted  by  Member  States,  as  defined  in  paragraph  13  of 
document  22  C/2,  should  be  reinforced.  One  way  is  by  increasing  the  number 
to  six  members  (one  Chairman,  four  Vice-chairmen  and  one  Rapporteur) ,  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  all  regional  groups  to  be  represented. 
Another  is  for  each  bureau  to  start  its  discussions  with  sponsors  of  draft 
resolutions  concerning  programme  activities  immediately  after  its  election 
by  the  General  Conference . 

16.  In  order  to  further  encourage  a  dialogue  between  the  Member  States  and  the 
Secretariat,  the  substance  of  a  draft  resolution  presented  by  one  or  more 
Member  States  and  the  comments  of  the  Director-General  thereon  should  first 
be  discussed  with  the  sponsor (s)  of  the  draft  resolution,  as  well  as  the 
bureau  of  the  concerned  organ  of  the  General  Conference,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  before  the  text  is  finalized  and  distributed  to  Member  States, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  all  delegates  to  be  informed  of  the  full 
text  of  the  draft  resolutions  in  good  time.  Greater  use  could  also  be  made 
of  Rule  78.4  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General  Conference  in  this 
regard. 

17.  The  General  Committee  of  the  General  Conference  should  continue  to  decide 
on  the  admissibility  of  a  draft  resolution  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  General  Conference,  the  bureau  of  a  commission,  the  Director-General 
or  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  General  Conference.  Furthermore, 
the  bureaux  of  the  commissions  should  refer  to  the  General  Committee  all 
problems  that  the  commissions  may  encounter  in  the  course  of  their  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  draft  resolutions. 

18.  The  Executive  Board  should  propose,  in  the  document  entitled  'Organization 
of  the  work  of  the  General  Conference',  the  list  of  questions  which,  after 
a  debate  in  one  or  other  of  the  bodies  of  the  General  Conference,  could  be 
referred  by  the  General  Committee  to  the  Drafting  and  Negotiation  Group. 

19.  The  possibility  might  be  examined  of  organizing,  simultaneously  with  the 
work  of  the  General  Conference,  one  or  more  round  tables  in  which  experts 
from  delegations  to  the  General  Conf^renc^^guld  participate. 
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Recommendation  B:   EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Board  concerning  the  implementation 
of  decisions  adopted  by  the  General  Conference,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Secretariat  by  virtue  of 
their  essentially  policy-making  and  supervisory  nature,  in  the  sense  that 
the  Executive  Board  is  the  depository  of  the  will  of  Member  States  and  has 
the  supreme  authority  for  interpreting  that  will,  in  between  sessions  of 
the  General  Conference. 

2.  The  Executive  Board  cannot  do  the  work  which  the  Member  States  and  the 
Secretariat  expect  of  it  if  the  Board  itself  is  not  aware  of  its  eminently 
policy-making  character  and  if  the  material  and  financial  resources  it 
needs  to  perform  its  duties  properly  are  not  made  available  to  it.  There 
must  be  no  misgivings  about  providing  for  mechanisms  which  will  be  conducive 
to  a  genuine  exchange  of  views  and  substantive  discussions  leading  to  clear- 
cut  guidelines  so  that  the  Secretariat  can  adequately  assume  its  role  of 
putting  into  effect  the  will  of  Member  States. 

3.  The  documents  requested  of  the  Secretariat  by  the  Board  must  be  consistent 
with  the  Board's  special  function,  i.e.  they  must  provide  elements  reflect- 
ing policy  options  and  not  merely  technical  analyses  concerning  the  practical 
execution  of  the  Secretariat's  work.  The  nature  of  the  documents  varies 
according  to  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  putting  a  decision  into  practical 
effect  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  giving  a  bearing  to  a  particular  action  or 
making  a  choice  between  several  possible  courses  of  action.  The  Special 
Committee  might  be  asked  to  conduct  a  study  along  these  lines  to  determine 
the  exact  nature  of  the  particular  documents  called  for  by  the  policy- 
making character  of  the  Board's  responsibilities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Executive  Board  should  not  be  increased  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  the  Executive  Board  should  consider  a  redistribution  of  agenda 
items  among  the  commissions  and  committees  of  the  Board,  in  particular  with 
a  view  to  easing  the  work-load  of  the  Programme  and  External  Relations 
Commission. 

6.  The  composition  of  committees  with  limited  membership  should  be  re-examined, 
having  regard,  inter  alia,  for  geographical  distribution  and  the  interest 
shown  by  members  in  the  light  of  their  particular  expertise,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  right  of  any  Board  member  to  participate. 

7.  Within  its  existing  constitutional  terms  of  reference,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Board  should  be  encouraged  to  play  a  more  active  role,  in  particular  by 
proposing  how  and  where  particular  agenda  items  should  be  discussed. 

8.  The  Bureau  of  the  Executive  Board  should  pay  special  attention  to  reviewing 
the  timetable  of  Board  sessions,  in  particular  the  date  and  duration  of  the 
second  session  of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  (devoted  to  consideration 
of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Director -General  on  the  future  programme 
and  budget  EX/5)  and  of  the  first  session  of  the  second  year  of  the  biennium 
(devoted  to  consideration  of  the  draft  programme  and  budget) . 
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9.  The  Director -General  should  consider  the  possibility  of  preparing  the  draft 
23  C/5  in  two  volumes,  as  envisaged  in  4  XC/Resolution  5.01. 

10.  The  reports  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committees  should  be  made  available  to 
the  Executive  Board  at  the  time  of  the  debates  on  the  Organization's 
biennial  programme. 

11.  With  a  view  to  their  further  development,  the  Executive  Board  should,  by 
means  of  appropriate  studies  or  other  ways,  identify  areas  of  the  Organ- 
ization's activities  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  such 
intergovernmental  committees. 

12.  The  draft  programme  and  budget  (C/5  document.  Part  II)  should  be  examined 
in  depth  by  the  Programme  and  External  Relations  Commission,  and,  where 
appropriate,  by  the  Finance  and  Administrative  Commission. 

13.  The  Executive  Board  should  consider  means  of  ensuring  that  the  Board's 
recommendations  on  the  draft  C/5  are  utilized  more  effectively  by  the 
General  Conference . 

14.  The  Executive  Board  may  entrust  to  its  Special  Committee  certain  complex 
issues  which  require  in-depth  consideration. 

15.  The  C/11  document  (Statement  of  major  impacts,  achievements,  difficulties 
and  shortfalls  for  each  continuing  programme  activity)  should  be  prepared 
emd  distributed  in  good  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Executive  Board 
session  immediately  preceding  the  General  Conference  session.  The  possi- 
bility for  the  Board  to  discuss  the  document  in  detail  at  the  brief  session 
following  the  General  Conference  should  be  carefully  considered.  Concurrently 
the  Secretariat  should  study  ways  and  means  of  enhancing  the  programme 
evaluation  component  of  the  C/11  document. 

16.  The  Executive  Board  should  have  more  opportunities  for  monitoring  the 
execution  of  decentralized  and  operational  activities,  for  example  by 
arranging  for  visits  by  Board  members  to  Regional  Of  f  ices  and  by  enabling 
the  directors  of  these  offices  to  be  heard  by  the  Programme  and  External 
Relations  Commission,  when  necessary. 

17.  Working  documents  of  the  Executive  Board  should  not,  as  far  as  possible, 
exceed  ten  pages,  including  a  summary  and,  where  appropriate  and  necessary, 
a  conclusion  and  recommendations.  They  should  be  drafted  bearing  in  mind 
the  need  to  facilitate  decision-making  by  the  members  of  the  Board. 

Recommendation  C:   DECISION-MAKING  PROCEDURES 

1.  The  Committee  reaffirms  its  commitment  to  the  practice  of  consensus,  which 
it  considers  essential  to  the  harmonious  functioning  of  an  organization  for 
international  co-operation  such  as  Unesco. 

2.  Consensus  is  a  negotiating  practice  which  should  not  be  codified.  It  is  a 
practice  based  on  the  will  of  Member  States  to  seek  concerted  solutions, 
acceptable  to  all,  to  the  problems  confronting  them. 
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3.  Consensus,  which  is  the  result  of  concessions  freely  made,  does  not  preclude 
the  expression  of  reservations.  Reservations  expressed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  a  decision  should,  however,  be  attached  to  the  text  of  any 
decision  adopted  by  consensus. 

4.  The  expression  of  reservations  should  in  no  way  be  taken  to  mean  non- 
acceptance  and  should  accordingly  affect  neither  the  validity  of  a  decision 
adopted  by  consensus  nor  the  responsibilities  for  Member  States  arising 
therefrom. 

5.  Reaching  consensus  needs  time  and  appropriate  procedures  for  concertation 
among  Member  States,  including  informal  consultations.  This  requirement 
should  be  fully  recognized  when  the  timetable  for  each  meeting  is  drawn 
up. 

6.  If,  after  all  possibilities  of  negotiation  have  been  exhausted,  it  proves 
impossible  to  reach  a  consensus  which  preserves  the  fundamental  interests 
of  all  parties  concerned,  then  it  may  be  preferable  to  resort  to  a  vote 
rather  than  to  adopt  a  consensus  text  based  on  ambiguity. 

7 .  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  programme  and 
budget  of  the  Organization  are,  as  far  as  possible,  adopted  by  consensus. 
Member  States  should  try  to  reach  unofficial  agreement,  by  consensus,  on 
the  budgetary  ceiling  before  it  is  put  to  vote.  However,  the  pursuit  of 
consensus  must  on  no  account  serve  as  a  means  of  obstructing  the  decision- 
making process. 

8.  To  this  end,  provision  should  be  made  for  increased  opportunities  for  con- 
sultation among  Member  States  and  between  Member  States  and  the  Secretariat, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  draft  programme  and 
budget  (C/5  document)  by  the  Secretariat  and  in  any  event  before  the  draft 
programme  and  budget  is  considered  by  the  governing  bodies,  since  inter- 
national co-operation  and  the  resulting  responsibilities  for  all  members 

of  the  international  community  are  basic  prerequisites  to  be  considered 
when  seeking  agreement. 

Recommendation  D:   DECENTRALIZATION 

1 .  The  Temporary  Committee  recommends  that  the  decentralization  policy  should 
be  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  relvant  decisions  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  at  its  103rd  session  and  with  the  guidelines  set  forth,  inter 
alia,  in  documents  21  C/5  and  22  C/5. 

2.  This  policy  of  decentralization  should  be  carried  out  bearing  in  mind  the 
need  to  preserve  the  Organization's  unity  of  conception  and  action,  and 
the  necessarily  international  and  interregional  character  of  many  of  its 
activities. 

3.  The  Director -General  is  invited  to  consider  the  possibility  of  submitting 
to  the  Executive  Board  and  the  General  Conference  for  consideration  a  plan 
of  action  covering  the  period  of  the  Medium-Terra  Plan  for  1984-1989  indi- 
cating, for  each  proposed  phase,  the  type  of  activities  to  be  decentralized 
as  well  as  the  relevant  budgetary  resources  and  staff  to  be  transferred. 
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4.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  measures  eneibling  the  Regional 
Offices,  in  accordance  with  the  functions  assigned  to  them,  to  be  associ- 
ated fully  with  both  the  design  and  the  execution  of  the  Organization's 
activities.  To  that  effect,  it  would  be  useful  to  make  a  study  of  the 
results  already  achieved  by  decentralization  from  the  point  of  view  of 
operational  efficiency,  justified  expenditure  and  the  rational  use  of 
personnel.  In  particular,  the  Regional  Offices  should  gradually  be  given 
responsibility  for  operational  activities  carried  out  by  the  Organization 
at  national,  subregional  and  regional  levels;  this  entails  an  increased 
transfer  of  responsibilities,  resources  and  posts  from  Headquarters  to 
field  units. 

5.  The  Regional  Offices  should  stimulate  auid  co-ordinate  co-operation  eunong 
Member  States.  To  that  end,  the  Regional  Offices  should  endeavour  to  step 
up  their  collaboration  with  the  National  Commissions  for  Unesco  and  with 
existing  regional  co-operation  agencies  both  within  the  United  Nations 
system  emd  outside  it. 

6.  The  Director-General  is  invited  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  geographical  location  of  Regional  Offices. 

7.  A  staff  policy  which  encourages  greater  mobility  of  staff  members  between 
Headquarters  amd  the  field  should  be  implemented.  To  that  effect,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  measures  to  improve  the  working  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  of  field  staff;  in  particular,  experience  in  the  field 
should  be  taken  into  account  as  a  criterion  for  promotion. 

8.  When  implementing  the  decentralization  policy,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
over-bureaucratization  and  additional  expenditure. 

Recommendation  Ed):   PROGRAMME  ELABORATION 
The  Temporary  Committee, 

1 .  Reaffirms  that  the  Medium-Term  Plan  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  constitutes 
the  conceptual  framework  for  the  Organization's  activities  euid  should  serve  as 

a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  draft  programmes  and  budgets. 

2.  Emphasizes  that,  as  provided  for  in  21  C /Resolution  100,  the  Medium-Term  Plan 
is  'susceptible  to  adjustment,  if  necessary,  at  each  ordinary  session  of  the 
General  Conference,  in  the  light  of  the  evolution  of  problems  and  on  the  basis 
of  an  evaluation  of  progress  achieved' . 

3.  Is  of  the  view  that  the  Executive  Board,  at  its  121st  session,  examine  whether 
or  not  any  adjustments  are  needed  to  the  Medium-Term  Plcin  for  1984-1989,  in 
the  light  of  the  criteria  contained  in  21  C/Resolution  100  cited  above  and 
taking  due  account  of  the  replies  to  the  consultation  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  document  23  C/5. 

4.  Welcomes  and  endorses  the  Director-General's  initiative  in  undertaking  compre- 
hensive consultations  with  Member  States,  Associate  Members  and  international 
governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations.   Such  consultations  should  be 
continued  and  made  more  effective  as  they  have  proved  very  useful.   They  are 
part  of  a  continuing  process  which  involves  inter  alia  intergovernmental 
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conferences,  meetings  of  intergovernmental  councils  and  committees  and  exchanges 
of  views  with  National  Commissions  and  permanent  delegations,  and  which  should 
continue,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  period  during  which  the  draft 
programme  and  budget  is  being  prepared. 

5.  Stresses  the  need,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  optimum  use  of 
resources,  to  pursue  vigorously  efforts  to  increase  programme  concentration 
within  the  framework  of  the  major  programmes  adopted  by  the  General  Conference, 
by  grouping  together  related  activities  likely  to  reinforce  one  another,  by 
seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  subprogrammes  and  in  particulcir  of  programme 
actions  within  subprogrcumnes ,  or  by  any  other  appropriate  means,  it  being 
understood  that  the  usefulness  and  possibilities  of  concentration  vary  according 
to  the  programmes  considered. 

6.  Considers  furthermore  that  progress  in  this  regard  should  be  reported,  for 
example,  in  the  introduction  to  the  draft  programme  and  budget. 

7.  Reconmends  that  the  Executive  Boaid,   when  making  its  recommendations  on  the 
preparation  of  the  draft  programme  and  budget,  should  clearly  identify  the 
degree  of  priority  of  subprogrammes  or  progrcunme  components. 

8.  Further  recommends  that,  while  considering  the  Executive  Board's  recommendations, 
the  General  Conference  should  indicate  the  degree  of  priority  to  be  attached 

to  such  subprogrammes  and  projects,  bearing  in  mind  their  urgency,  usefulness, 
degree  of  support,  and  efficacy,  within  the  framework  of  Unesco's  Constitution. 

9.  Whilst  stressing  the  intellectual  character  of  Unesco's  task  of  international 
co-operation,  the  Temporary  Committee  emphasizes  that  an  appropriate  balance 
should  be  maintained  between  reflection  and  action,  as  study  and  research 
activities  and  practical  activities  -  particularly  operational  activities  - 
are  complementary  and  reinforce  one  another. 

10.  Consultations  with  other  United  Nations  Agencies  should  be  continued  with  a 
view  to  co-ordinating  their  studies  and  other  activities  with  Unesco's  own, 
in  order  to  achieve  complementarity,  greater  effectiveness  and  avoid  any 
possible  duplication  by  either. 

11.  Emphasizes  the  need,  when  prepeuring  programme  actions,  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
disciplinary and  intersectoral  approach. 

12.  Considers  that  clear  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  acti- 
vities should  be  drawn  up,  on  the  basis  of  the  guidelines  contained  in 
resolution  10. 1  (paragraph  9)  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  at  its  eight- 
eenth session  and  in  decision  4.1  (paragraph  14)  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board 
at  its  108th  session  and  of  relevant  work  carried  out  by  the  Secretariat,  and 
that  these  criteria  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  future  draft  programmes. 

13.  Considers  that,  since  the  lines  on  which  the  programme  is  based  are  defined 

in  the  Medium-Term  Plan,  the  work  pleuis  in  document  C/5  should  set  out  activi- 
ties in  a  schematic  and  concise  manner,  specifying  the  types  of  activities 
cind  implementation  procedures  envisaged. 
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Recommendation  E ( 2 ) :   PROGRAMME  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  The  Temporary  Committee  recalls  that,  under  Article  V.B.5(b)  of  the 
Constitution: 

'The  Executive  Board,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Conference, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  programme  adopted  by  the 
Conference.   In  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  General  Conference  and 
having  regard  to  circumstances  arising  between  two  ordinary  sessions,  the 
Executive  Board  shall  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  the  effective  and 
rational  execution  of  the  programme  by  the  Director-General'. 

2.  The  Temporary  Committee  stresses  the  importance  it  attaches  to  Unesco's  pro- 
gramme being  implemented  with  the  mcucimum  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  economy 
of  resources,  both  financial  and  human,  in  all  the  various  types  of  activity 
which  make  up  the  programme.   The  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  activities, 
their  detailed  planning  and  preparation,  including  co-ordination  with  other 
programme  activities,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  the  programme  are  the 
basic  elements  in  this.   Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  continue  to  limit 
administrative  and  staff  costs  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

3.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  in  this  connection  to  intergovernmental  confe- 
rences and  meetings,  especially  to  their  content,  timetable  and  frequency,  so 
as  to  take  account  of  any  complementary  features  they  may  have,  of  their  prepa- 
ration and  of  their  financial  cost.   Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  studies, 
fellowships,  staff  missions  eind  other  modalities  of  action. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  implementation  of  Unesco's  activities,  the  Temporciry  Committee 
stresses  the  advisability  for  the  Organization  to  use  the  many  links  that 
Unesco  has  throughout  the  world,  in  particular:  , 

(a)  by  encouraging  interregional,  regional  cind  subregional  co-operation  among 
Member  States  through  the  decentralization  of  regular  programme  activities 
and  of  operational  activities  either  to  the  Regional  Offices  concerned 

or  where  appropriate  to  national  bodies, 

(b)  by  promoting  and  implementing  the  necessary  mechanisms  for  co-operation 
among  developing  countries,  in  addition  to  regional  or  subregional  forms 
of  co-operation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  subprogrammes  and  projects 
based  on  the  natural  complementarity  of  interests  between  Member  States 
sharing  similar  bio-geographical  characteristics  or  facing  similar  problems, 

(c)  by  developing  closer  collaboration  between  the  Organization  and  National 
Commissions  and  non-governmental  organizations, 

(d)  by  promoting,  where  appropriate,  the  continuation  and  development  of  major 
intergovernmental  programmes, 

(e)  by  carrying  out  pilot  projects  which  ensure  complementarity  between  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  forms  of  co-operation  for  development. 

5.  As  a  part  of  its  constitutional  functions  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the 
programme,  the  Executive  Board  should  seek  ways  of  monitoring  the  various  types 
of  activity  carried  out  by  Unesco,  on  a  selective  basis,  and  without  adding 
significantly  to  the  volume  of  documentation  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  for 
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the  Board.   Questions  relating  to  programmes  in  which  difficulties  may  have 
arisen  either  in  the  planning  or  execution  of  specific  activities,  which  are 
presently  reported  in  document  C/11,  could  also  be  mentioned,  as  appropriate, 
by  the  Director-General  in  his  oral  reports  to  the  Executive  Board. 

Recommendation  E(3);   PUBLICATIONS  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

1.  The  Temporary  Committee  considers  publications  to  be  a  specific  field  of  Unesco's 
activity  -  one  that  has  its  own  objectives  and  should  not  simply  be  regarded 

as  cin  adjunct  to  the  Organization's  other  activities  or  as  a  back-up  to  them. 

2.  Unesco's  activities  in  the  publications  field  should  be  based  on  suggestions 
and  guidelines  debated  and  approved  by  the  General  Conference  at  the  same  time 
as  it  discusses  and  adopts  each  biennial  programme. 

3.  The  Temporary  Committee  considers  it  desirable  to  review  publication  methods 
and  practices  when  the  Draft  Programme  and  Budget  for  1986-1987  is  prepared, 
with  a  view  to  modernizing  them  and  thereby  enhancing  the  quality  of  publica- 
tions and  increasing  their  circulation. 

4.  The  General  Conference  could  define  the  main  lines  of  emphasis  of  the  publi- 
cations programme  and  those  topics  likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  a 
specialized  public  or  to  the  public  at  large,  inter  alia  those  best  attuned 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  developing  countries,  those  related  to 
development  activities,  those  highlighting  the  problems  of  the  evolution  of 
women  in  society  and,  finally,  those  likely  to  engage  the  interest  of  young 
people  and  introduce  them  to  the  issues  facing  the  modern  world. 

5.  The  implementation  of  the  publications  policy  should  take  into  account,  inter 
alia,  the  following  considerations : 

(a)  Efforts  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  publications  programme  should 
be  continued,  so  that  pxjblications  are  fewer  but  of  higher  quality  and 
wider  circulation,  by  matching  the  objectives  of  each  work  produced  more 
closely  to  the  needs  and  expectations  of  its  users.   With  this  end  in  view, 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  some  publications  to  determine  and 
define  the  characteristics  of  the  target  group  of  consumers  and  to 
evaluate  the  use  that  they  make  of  the  publication.   However,  the 
Organization's  activities  in  the  publications  field  cannot  be  assesed  so 
solely  in  terms  of  the  commercial  success  of  each  publication.   The  value 
of  Unesco's  publications  should  be  assessed  mainly  in  terms  of  their 

real  usefulness  and  the  intellectual  and  other  benefits  that  the  inter- 
national community  can  derive  from  them. 

(b)  A  further  aim  should  be  to  diversify  publication  strategies  according  to 
the  character  of  the  work  concerned  -  specialized  or  for  a  popular  reader- 
ship, long-  or  short-lived,  periodical  or  book  -  and  of  its  target  reader- 
ship, making  more  frequent  use,  for  example,  of  the  series  formula  and  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  co-publishing. 

6.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Temporary  Ccnmittee  reconunends  that  the 
Executive  Board  invite  the  Director-General  to: 

(a)   submit  to  it,  along  with  the  draft  biennial  programme,  a  report  oui lining 
approaches  to  the  implementation  of  the  Organization's  publications; 
policy  consonant  with  the  main  lines  of  emphasis  of  the  Medium-Term  Plan 
and  in  keeping  witli  the  Secretariat's  previous  experience  in  this  area. 
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(b)  submit  periodic  reports  to  the  Executive  Board  concerning  the  measures 
he  intends  to  take  to  implement  the  publication  plan  in  the  light  of  the 
general  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  General  Conference  and  concerning 
any  modifications  that  are  needed, 

(c)  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  the  Unesco  Press  for  publi- 
cations, from  the  planning  stage  onwards,  involving  as  authors  the  leading 
specialists  and  the  research  institutions  on  as  broad  as  possible  a 
geographical  basis, 

(d)  continue  efforts  to  decentralize  the  production,  promotion  and  sale  of 
publications,  for  example  by  making  greater  use  of  facilities  available 
locally  in  the  various  Member  States  and  Regional  and  Subregional  Offices, 

Ce)   set  up  reading  committees  for  each  of  the  Organization's  fields  of 
competence, 

(f)  develop  further  co-operation  with  Member  States,  National  Commissions 
and  in  particular  with  non-governmental  organizations,  so  that  they  are 
more  closely  associated  with  the  planning,  promotion  and  dissemination 
of  Unesco' s  publications, 

(g)  ensure  that  the  design  of  publications  is  as  attractive  as  possible,  that 
they  are  written  in  a  clear  and  concise  style  and  that  modern  methods  of 
promotion  and  distribution  are  used, 

(h)   set  up  libraries  and  reading  rooms  for  Unesco  publications  in  each 

Regional  and  Subregional  Office  of  Unesco,  and  arrange  sales  of  publi- 
cations through  them,  local  publishers  and  book-selling  agencies. 

7.  The  Temporary  Committee  recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  invite  the  Director- 
General  to  continue  his  efforts  to  ensure  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  volume 
of  documentation  is  limited,  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Inspection  Unit  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  at  its  114th  session  and  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  116th  session. 

8.  The  Temporary  Committee  recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  request  the 
Director-General  to  keep  the  Executive  Board  informed  orally  and  annually  of 
progress  achieved  in  this  matter. 

9.  The  Temporary  Committee  further  requests  the  Member  States,  their  permanent 
delegations  and  members  of  the  Executive  Board  to  limit  their  requests  for 
documents  to  the  absolute  minimum  necessary. 

Recommendation  E(4);   OPERATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Temporary  Committee, 

1.    Recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  should  invite  the  Director-General  and  the 
Board  members  to  increase  their  efforts  to  secure  additional  resources  from 
both  multilateral  funding  sources  and  Member  States,  for  example  under  funds- 
in-trust,  for  the  execution  of  operational  activities  in  the  developing 
countries. 
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2.  Suggests  that  the  Executive  Board  invite  the  Director-General,  in  accordance 
with  20  C/Resolution  15.1  and  21  C/Resolution  7/09,  to  make  provision  when 
preparing  the  Draft  Programme  and  Budget  for  1986/1987  (23  C/5)  for  the  allo- 
cation of  an  appropriate  share  of  the  regular  budget  to  the  execution  of 
programmes  and  projects  for  technical  co-operation. 

3.  Further  recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  should  request  the  Director- 
General: 

(a)  to  continue  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  optimum  use  of  the 
human  and  material  resources  available  in  the  countries  where  operational 
projects  are  carried  out; 

(b)  to  take  into  account  the  need  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Organization's  operational  activities,  keeping  in  mind  the  principle  of 
equitable  geographical  distribution  in  the  selection  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants, and  to  diversify  the  sources  of  acquisition  of  teaching  and 
laboratory  materials  for  Unesco  projects; 

(c)  to  set  up  specific  mechanisms  to  promote  technical  co-operation  among 
developing  countries,  with  particular  regard  to  bio-geographical  simila- 
rities and  the  interregional  dimensions  of  such  co-operation; 

(d)  to  step  up  operational  activities  and  to  increase  their  effectiveness  and 
speed  of  execution,  in  particular  by  simplifying  the  procedures  followed, 
and  linking  these  activities,  in  so  far  as  possible,  more  closely  with 
activities  under  the  regular  programme. 

4.  Suggests  that  in  order  to  make  more  information  available  on  operational 
activities  to  Member  States  and  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Organization, 
the  Executive  Board  invite  the  Director-General  to  consider  the  possibility  of: 

(a)  including  in  cin  annex  to  the  C/5  document  a  concise,  analytical  des- 
cription of  operational  activites  planned  for  implementation  during  the 
biennium; 

(b)  continuing  to  improve  the  presentation  of  information  on  the  execution 
of  operational  activities  as  provided  in  the  C/3  and  C/11  documents. 

Recommendation  E(5):   PROGRAMME  EVALUATION 

1.  The  Temporary  Committee  welcomes  the  measures  announced  by  the  Director- 
General  in  his  oral  report  to  the  119th  session  of  the  Executive  Board,  the 
report  of  the  working  group  on  evaluation  and  the  Director-General's  further 
proposals  as  set  out  in  document  120  EX/9. 

2.  The  Temporary  Committee  stresses  the  importance  of  evaluation  as  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  Unesco' s  activities  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  planning,  programming,  budgeting  and  implementation. 

3.  Evaluation  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  should  be  a  means  of  improving  programmes 
and  a  useful  assessment  tool  for  the  Director-General  and  the  governing  bodies 

of  Unesco. 
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4.    With  this  in  view,  the  Temporary  Committee: 

(a)  considers  that  the  evaluation  of  Unesco's  programme  activities  by  Member 
States  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  most  important  form  of  evaluation; 

(b)  stresses  the  importance  of  the  Central  Evaluation  Unit,  which  should  have 
clearly  defined  functions; 

(c)  invites  the  Director-General  to  continue  to  use  both  internal  evaluation 
and,  where  appropriate,  external  evaluation; 

(d)  recommends  that  increased  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  clear  targets 
and  indicators  at  the  level  of  subprogrammes ,  where  possible,  in  order  to 
facilitate  evaluation,  and  also  to  ensure  that  the  evaluation  machinery 
is,  in  so  far  as  possible,  simple  and  inexpensive; 

(e)  further  recommends  that  the  Special  Committee  examine  reports  on  evaluation 
annually  and  report  to  the  Executive  Board,  which  may  consider  that  such 
reports  be  discussed  by  the  appropriate  programme  commission  at  the 
General  Conference; 

(f)  recommends  also  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
a  tentative  long-term  plan  of  evaluations. 


Recommendation  F(l):   PERSONNEL 

1.  The  Ten^jorary  Committee  stresses  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  personnel 
policy  conducive  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Organization  and  the 
creation  of  the  best  possible  working  conditions  for  its  staff. 

2.  The  Tenporary  Committee  emphasizes  that  such  a  policy  should  take  full  account 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  VI. 4  of  the  Constitution,  which  states: 
'Subject  to  the  paramount  consideration  of  securing  the  highest  standards  of 
integrity,  efficiency  and  technical  competence,  appointment  to  the  staff  shall 
be  on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible  ' . 

3.  The  Tenporary  Committee  takes  note  with  satisfaction  of  the  decisions  that  the 
Director-General  has  taken  or  intends  to  teUce  to  improve  recruitment  procedures 
and  staff  management  methods  as  set  out  in  document  120  EX/9. 

4.  The  Tenporary  Committee  welcomes  the  Director-General's  decision  to  effect  a 
clear  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Deputy  Director-General  and  the  Assistant 
Director-General  for  General  Administration  in  connection  with  appointments, 
promotions  and  transfers  to  posts  in  the  Professional  category  up  to  P-4. 

5.  The  Temporary  Committee  underlines  the  need  for  fresh  talent  and  a  regular 
renewal  of  skills  and  personnel  within  the  Secretariat,  particularly  in  the 
specialized  and  rapidly  evolving  fields  covered  by  the  Organization.  The 
Temporary  Committee  further  draws  attention  to  the  provisions  governing 
extension  beyond  the  age  of  retirement,  as  stated  in  Staff  Regulation  9.5. 

6.  The  Temporary  Committee  recommends  especially  that  further  efforts  be  made 
with  a  view  to: 
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(a)  expediting  the  recruitment  procedure  in  order  to  shorten  the  period 
presently   required  for  appointment; 

(b)  involving  the  various  sectors  of  the  Organization  more  closely  in  staff 
recruitment  and  management; 

(c)  strengthening  initial  and  in-service  staff  training; 

(d)  improving  communication  between  management  and  staff. 

7.  The  Temporary  Committee  recommends  that  the  restructuring  of  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  already  announced  by  the  Director-General  should  take  into  account 
the  present  recommendations  and  the  changing  needs  of  the  programmes. 

8.  The  Teii5)orary  Committee  further  emphasizes: 

(a)  the  desirability  of  reassessing,  in  the  context  of  the  overall  restructur- 
ing process  of  the  Secretariat  which  is  under  way,  the  distribution  of  the 
work -load  between  and  within  the  various  sections,  divisions,  bureaux, 
sectors  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Board  whose  staff  resources 
should  be  increased  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Temporary  Committee  under  item  B  of  its  agenda  and  concerning  the 
strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  Executive  Board; 

(b)  the  importance  of  measures  for  improving  staff  career  development; 

(c)  the  value  of  frec[uent  consultation  with  the  staff  associations; 

(d)  the  usefulness  of  regularly  updating  and  publishing  the  provisions  of  the 
Miuiual  concerning  staff  recruitment  and  management; 

(e)  the  advisability  of  reviewing  the  types  and  duration  of  appointments  with 
a  view  to  greater  flexibility  and  effectiveness  as  already  foreseen  by 
the  Director-General. 

9.  The  En5)orary  Committee  considers  that  the  information  that  is  regularly  pro- 
vided to  the  Executive  Board  on  personnel  questions  is  useful  and  should 
continue  to  be  made  available.  The  Secretariat  should  also  provide  to  any 
Board  member  who  may  so  require  any  other  concrete  and  relevant  additional 
information  on  the  question. 

Recommendation  F(2) ;   BUDGETARY  AND  FINANCIAL  MATTERS 

1.  The  Temporary  Committee  endorses  the  Director-General's  proposals  on  budgeting 
techniques  and  budget  presentation  contained  in  document  120  EX/5  Part  III  and 
120  EX/9  and  recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  approve  them. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  questions  on  which  the  Director-General  seeks  advice 

(document  120  EX/9),  the  Temporary  Committee  recommends  that: 

(a)  a  decision  on  the  presentation  of  document  24  C/5  should  be  left  to  the 
23rd  session  of  the  General  Conference  (paragraph  25,  120  EX/9); 

(b)  a  parallel  set  of  documentation  should  be  presented  to  the  2  3rd  session 
of  the  General  Conference  (paragraph  26,  120  EX/9); 
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(c)   the  Director-General  should  be  invited  to  study  whether  there  is  a  need 

to  establish  a  group  of  experts  on  budget  and  finance  to  assist  the  Finance 
and  Administrative  Commission,  and  report  to  the  Executive  Board 
(paragraph  32  (c)  ,  120  EX/9). 

Recommendation  G(l):   PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

1.  The  Temporary  Committee  considers  public  information  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  performance  of  Unesco's  programme  activities,  related  to  the 
function  of  international  intellectual  co-operation  and  understanding  assigned 
to  it  by  its  Constitution. 

2.  The  Tenporary  Committee  considers  it  desirable  to  improve  public  information 
methods  and  practices  with  a  view  to  modernizing  them  and  adapting  them  to 
chcinging  communication  techniques,  and  so  as  to  meet  the  need  to  ensure  a 
broader  and  more  detailed  coverage  of  the  Organization's  activities. 

3.  The  Temporary  Committee  notes  that  a  restructuring  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  is  under  way.  It  endorses  the  guidelines  and  recommendations 
formulated  by  the  consultative  working  group  on  public  information  and  welcomes 
the  decisions  already  taken  by  the  Director-General  in  this  regard. 

4.  In  line  with  the  decisions  already  taken  by  the  Director-General,  all  programme 
sectors  -  at  all  levels  -  should  be  made  aware  of  the  importance  for  effective 
programme  implementation  of  informing  the  public,  including  both  the  specialist 
and  the  general  public.  To  this  end,  there  is  a  need  for  increased  co- 
ordination between  the  programme  sectors  and  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  to  encourage  any  measure  likely  to  improve  exchanges  of  information  within 
the  Secretariat,  both  at  and  away  from  Headquarters.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  including,  wherever  possible,  a  'public  information'  component  in 
the  implementation  of  programme  activities. 

5.  The  Temporary  Committee  stresses  the  need  to  work  out  a  variety  of  information 
strategies  that  take  account  of  the  nature  of  the  information  to  be  disseminated, 
the  channel  through  which  it  will  be  disseminated  and  the  different  types  of 
public  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  important,  in  particular,  to  distinguish 
more  clearly  between  information  intended  for  the  general  public,  the  mass 
media  and  the  specialist  press  and  periodical  publications. 

6.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Organization  should  endeavour  to  identify  the  various 
target  groups  of  users  and  to  analyse  and  monitor  their  needs  and  interests. 
This  could  be  done,  for  exan5)le,  by  inquiries  and  surveys  and  in  co-operation 
with  National  Commissions  and  appropriate  non-govemmental  organizations. 

7.  Greater  stress  should  be  placed  on  co-operative  activities  in  all  the 
Organization's  public  information  work,  and  the  help  of  all  bodies  that  could 
assist  in  relaying  information  should  be  actively  sought.  The  General  Con- 
ference and  the  Executive  Board  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  remind 
National  Commissions,  international  non-govemmental  organizations  enjoying 
consultative  status,  and  organizations  and  institutions  receiving  support  from 
Unesco  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  public  information  and  to 
ensure  that  they  are  provided  with  all  necessary  assistance  to  that  end, 
including  general  infornation  material  which  describes  the  overall  activities 
of  Unesco. 
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8.    Public  relations  activities,  especially  contacts  with  the  media,  should  be 

stepped  up,  at  and  away  from  Headquarters,  within  the  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation and  in  the  programme  sectors.  Similarly,  there  is  a  need  to  strengthen 
contacts  with  journalists  involved  in  Unesco's  various  spheres  of  action  and  to 
step  up  activities  (such  as  travel  grants,  fellowships  and  seminars)  that  make 
for  increased  awareness  of  Unesco's  activities,  particularly  in  the  field. 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  lines  of  emphasis  of  the  second  Medium-Term  Plan,  Unesco 
should  improve  its  strategy  for  television  and  radio  broadcasting,  particularly 
to  the  developing  countries. 

10.  There  should  be  frequent  recourse  to  co-production  for  Unesco's  audio-visual 
productions,  particularly  with  national,  local,  public  or  private  television 
channels,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  highest  professional  standards  and  to 
improve  their  chances  of  dissemination  through  existing  channels. 

11.  Highly  qualified  specialists  are  essential  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  but  they  should  be  sensitive  to  the  distinctive 
outlooks  of  the  different  regions  and  cultures  and  be  familiar  with  the  media 
world  with  which  they  are  required  to  maintain  close  links. 

12.  Certain  public  information  activities  should  be  decentralized  to  the  Regional 
and  Subregional  Offices;  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  local  specialists 
from  the  region  or  subregion  should  be  enlisted. 

Recommendation  G(2);   OUTSIDE  ADVICE 

1.  The  Tenporary  Committee  recommends  that  use  should  continue  to  be  made,  when 
and  where  appropriate  and  necessary,  of  outside  expertise  in  Unesco,  particu- 
larly where  it  appears  this  might  benefit  continuing  efforts  to  improve 
progranime  execution  and  the  functioning  of  the  Orgeinization. 

2.  Selection  of  the  individual  or  organization  from  whom  advice  is  sought  should 
be  based  primarily  on  experience  and  expertise  auid  on  equitable  geographical 
distribution. 


Recommendation  G(3):   ROLE  OF  THE  PERMANENT  DELEGATIONS 

1.  The  Tenporary  Committee  recognizes  the  in^xartant  role  and  functions  of  the 
permanent  delegations  to  Unesco  in  rendering  more  continuous  and  effective  the 
contribution  that  Member  States  make,  as  laid  down  in  Articles  IV,  V  and  VII 

of  the  Constitution,  to  the  development  of  the  policies,  the  main  lines  of  work 
and  the  programme  of  the  Organization. 

2.  In  this  regard,  the  Temporary  Committee  recognizes  the  usefulness  of  the 
informal  meetings  of  permanent  delegates  initiated  and  convened  by  the  Director- 
General,  and  recommends  that  the  Executive  Board  invite  the  Director-General 

to  increase  their  number  and  regularity  as  well  as  extend  them  to  other  senior 
Secretariat  staff  with  a  view  to  enhancing  the  dialogue  between  permanent 
delegations  and  the  Secretariat. 
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3.    The  Tenjjorary  Committee  invites  the  Executive  Board  to  call  on  permanent 

delegations  to  promote  greater  contact  and  communication  among  themselves  in 
order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  consensus. 

Recommendation  G(4) :   OTHER  HATTERS 
THIRD  MEDIUM-TERM  PLAN 

1.  Basic  decisions  about  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  third  Medium-Term  Plan 
and  the  timetable  for  its  consideration  and  adoption  should  be  taken  by  the 
General  Conference  at  its  twenty-third  session  on  the  basis  of  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  Director-General  and  considered  initially  at  the  122nd 
session  of  the  Executive  Board. 

2.  The  paper  should  contain  specific  proposals  for  a  major  exercise  of  consul- 
tation with  Member  States  before  the  draft  plan  is  prepared,  as  was  done  in 
1981  for  the  second  plan. 
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TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE 


4.   In  terms  of  the  Temporary  Committee's  Report,  will  its 
recommendations  reflect  a  consensus  of  members  of  that 
Committee?   Or  has  the  Committee  operated  under  a  majority 
voting  arrangement  making  recommendations  subject  to  the 
majority  supporting  a  particular  recommendation? 

A.   The  Temporary  Committee  operated  under  a  consensus 
arrangement. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

1.   What  is  your  assessment  of  the  Director  General's  report? 
Does  it  answer  U.S.  demands  for  reform?   Specifically,  what 
demands  does  it  answer?  What  U.S.  proposals  does  it  not 
address? 

A.   The  Director  General's  report  on  the  initiatives  he  has 

taken  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  Organization 

addresses  some  of  our  concerns  in  the  management  area; 

however,  we  find  his  efforts  could  and  should  have  gone 

further,  and  we  made  a  number  of  proposals  at  the  Executive 

Board  in  this  regard.   Since  the  report  deals  with 

management  only,  it  does  not  address  U.S.  concerns  in  the 

areas  of  program  (e.g.,  politicization,  statist 

approaches),  due  regard  for  minority  group  views,  or  the 

restoration  to  UNESCO's  governing  bodies  of  their  proper 

authority. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


2.   Would  you  share  with  us  your  reaction  to  the  Director 
General's  specific  recommendations  on  (1)  budget, 
(2)  personnel  management,  (3)  evaluation,  and 
(4)..  decentralization  of  the  organization? 


With  regard  to  budget,  the  Director  General,  in  his 
"initiatives"  (UNESCO  document  120  EX/9),  accepted  a  number 
of  recommendations  of  his  Consultative  Level  Working  Group 
on  Budgeting  Techniques  and  Budget  Presentation.   Like  all 
the  Director  General's  "initiatives,"  they  were  endorsed  by 
the  Executive  Board  by  consensus.   Although  the  Board's 
Plenary  eventually  recommended  a  no  net  growth  86/87 
program  and  budget,  we  regretted  that  the  significant  issue 
of  budget  growth  rates  was  not  within  the  mandate  of  the 
Director  General's  working  group  on  budgetary  matters.   The 
Director  General's  recommendations  were  as  follows: 

—  Application  of  the  principle  of  the  constant  dollar, 
the  value  of  which  will  remain  at  6.45  French  francs 
or  2.01  Swiss  francs  per  dollar; 

Adjustment  of  inflation  costs  occurring  in  the  current 
biennium  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  level  at  the  end  of 
1985? 

Retention  of  Part  VII  (appropriation  reserve)  to  cover 
full  1986/87  anticipated  inflation  costs; 
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Computation  of  Part  VIII  of  the  budget  (currency 
fluctuation  reserve)  on  the  basis  of  the  UN 
operational  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  in  the  month 
preceding  the  month  when  the  23  C/5  document  is 
finalized; 

Establishment  of  $391,168,000  as  the  1984-85  constant 
dollar  total  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  proposed  1986-87  budget; 

Preparation  of  the  23  C/5  (Program  and  Budget) 
document  along  the  lines  of  the  example  contained  in 
Part  IV  of  the  document  120  EX/5,  i.e.,  using  two 
volumes  —  one  relating  primarily  to  program  matters 
and  the  other  to  budgetary,  financial,  and  related 
statistical  matters.   The  latter  volume  will  also 
contain  statistical  data  showing  the  effects  of  budget 
recosting  and  showing  sectoral  distribution  of 
inflation  and  currency  fluctuation  costs.   This  should 
improve  the  budget  presentation  and  increase  member 
states'  understanding  of  the  breakdown  of  budgetary 
allocations  for  the  activities  funded. 
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with  regard  to  personnel,  the  Director  General  took  several 
steps: 

—   he  introduced  a  number  of  measures  to  speed  up  the 
recruitment  process; 

although  acknowledging  the  problem  of  repeated 
renewals  of  fixed- term  contracts,  the  Director  General 
merely  proposed  a  study  concerning  the  types  and 
duration  of  assignments; 

the  Director  General  defended  the  organization's  use 
of  consultants  as  efficient  for  the  organization's 
needs,  but  indicated  that  he  would  try  to  reduce  the 
practice  nontheless. 

The  U.S.  was  generally  pleased  with  these  initiatives,  but 
did  propose  a  draft  resolution  requesting  that  the  Director 
General,  haying  announced  his  intention  to  perform  a  study 
on  types  and  duration  of  personnel  appointments,  focus  on  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  repeated  renewal  of 
fixed-term  contracts  —  a  practice  which  we  believe 
supplants  the  normal  personnel  and  career  development 
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system.   The  U.S. -sponsored  draft  resolution  was  deferred, 
without  debate,  until  the  next  Executive  Board  session. 

The  Director  General's  initiatives  addressed  evaluation  as 
another  area  of  needed  management  reform.   Specifically,  he 
proposed  strengthening  the  Central  Evaluation  Unit, 
appointing  an  evaluation  officer  in  each  program  sector, 
and  extending  the  project  management  information  system. 
While  meeting  some  U.S.  concerns,  these  actions  fell  short 
of  the  commitment  the  U.S.  believed  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  a  strong  evaluation  unit.   We  therefore 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  proposing  specific  procedures 
under  which  a  strengthened  central  evaluation  unit  should 
operate.   This  draft  resolution  was  deferred,  without 
debate,  until  the  next  Executive  Board  session. 

Decentralization  of  the  Organization  was  also  treated  by 
the  Director  General  in  his  initiatives  report.   He  cited 
steps  he  had  taken,  or  was  envisaging,  in  the  following 
areas: 

decentralization  of  regular  program  activities; 
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decentralization  of  operational  activities; 

decentralization  of  program  support  activities; 

mobility  of  staff  between  Headquarters  and  units  away 
from  Headquarters; 

decentralization  of  staff  recruitment  and  management; 

decentralization  of  administrative  and  financial 
responsibilities; 

communications  between  Headquarters  and  units  away 
from  Headquarters. 

While  noting  the  steps  taken  in  these  areas,  we  remained 
concerned  that  incorrect  efforts  to  address  the  complexity 
of  the  relationship  between  Headquarters  staff  and  field 
staff  could  damage  the  Organization.   Accordingly,  we 
presented  a  draft  resolution  calling  for  the  UN  Joint 
inspection  Unit  to  undertake  a  study  and  present  to  the  12l8t 
Executive  Board  a  plan  of  action  for  the  most  efficient 
distribution  of  responsibility  within  the  Organization.   Our 
draft  resolution,  co-sponsored  by  the  UK,  was  deferred  without 
debate  to  the  121st  Executive  Board. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

3.  Will  the  U.S.  reconsider  its  position  vis-a-vis  UNESCO  in 
light  of  the  Director  General's  report? 

A.   That  report  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  elements  to  be 

considered  in  making  our  assessment  of  the  degree  of  reform 

accomplished  by  UNESCO  this  year. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

4.  Have  you  or  our  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  discussed  your 
reaction  to  the  Director  General's  report  with  M'Bow  yet? 
Do  you  plan  to  do  so  before  the  Executive  Board  meeting 
this  month? 

A.   During  the  recent  Executive  Board,  Assistant  Secretary 

Newell  met  privately  with  the  Director  General  and 

discussed  the  reform  efforts  that  were  underway. 

Ambassador  Gerard  also  had  a  number  of  conversations,  both 

prior  to  and  during  the  Executive  Board,  with  ADG  Gerard 

Bella,  who  was  immediately  responsible  for  the  Director 

General's  "Initiatives."   Additionally,  in  numerous  other 

private  meetings  and  public  interventions,  U.S.  views  of 

the  Director  General's  Report  were  made  clear. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

5.   Have  you  or  Ambassador  Gerard  discussed  your  reaction  to 
the  Director  General's  report  with  the  Western  Information 
Group  (the  Mourik  Group)?   Do  you  plan  to  do  so  before  the 
Executive  Board  meets? 

A.   The  Director  General's  report  has  been  a  regular  topic  of 

discussion  within  the  Western  Information  Group,  both 

before  and  during  the  Executive  Board.   At  our  invitation 

ADG  Bolla  attended  a  Western  Information  Group  meeting 

prior  to  the  Executive  Board  meeting  to  discuss  in  detail 

the  DG's  proposals. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

6.   Is  the  Western  Group  planning  to  develop  a  common  response 
to  the  Director  General's  report? 

A.   The  Western  Group  has  worked  closely  together  to  coordinate 

its  positions  throughout  the  year.   Intense  and  productive 

coordination  was  undertaken  prior  to  and  during  the 

Executive  Board  meeting.   To  the  fullest  extent  possible, 

coordinated  responses  to  the  DG's  Initiatives  and  other 

agenda  items  were  prepared  and  delivered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

7.   Do  you  expect  the  African  and  Asian  groups  to  develop  a 
common  response? 

A.   The  proceedings  of  the  120th  Executive  Board  clearly 

reflected  coordinated  responses  on  the  part  of  members  of 

the  African  and  Asian  groups. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

8.   Have  you  or  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  consulted  with 
any  African  or  Asian  states  on  Executive  Board  matters? 

A.   Extensive  consultations  have  been  undertaken  in  Washington, 

in  capitals,  in  New  York  and  Paris  with  African  and  Asian 

UNESCO  member  states.   These  consultations  often  dealt  with 

Executive  Board  matters.   Assistant  Secretary  Newell 's 

consultations  were  described  in  detail  to  the  Committee  in 

response  to  a  question  raised  during  the  September  13 

hearing  on  UNESCO.   Ambassador  Gerard  has  concentrated  her 

consultations  on  the  key  member  states  that  head  the 

African  and  Asian  groups,  and  on  those  that  play  key 

leadership  roles  in  the  various  governing  bodies  of  UNESCO. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  1984 

1.   What  is  the  size  of  the  US  delegation  to  the  Executive 
Board  meeting  this  September? 


A.   The  delegation  includes  the  US  Representative,  the 

Alternate  Representative  and  a  Special  Advisor  from  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  14  other  advisors;  a  total  of  17, 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  1984 

2.   Will  there  be  a  budget  advisor  on  the  US  delegation? 

A.   Yes. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  1984 

3.   Will  there  be  a  legal  advisor  on  the  US  delegation? 

A.   Yes. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  1984 

4.   Will  representatives  from  the  UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel  be  on 
the  delegation? 

A.   Eleven  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Monitoring  Panel  will 
be  in  Paris  for  the  120th  Executive  Board  meetings  and  will 
be  kept  fully  informed  by  the  U.S.  Mission  on  a  daily 
basis.   However,  to  assure  that  their  impartiality  will  be 
maintained,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  their 
mandate,  they  will  not  serve  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER . 1984 

5.  How  many  of  the  15  member  Monitoring  Panel  will  attend  the 
board  meeting?  What  will  their  purpose  at  the  Executive  Board 
meeting  be? 

A.   Eleven  of  the  fifteen  panel  members  will  be  in  Paris  during 
the  120th  Executive  Board  Session.   They  will  observe 
deliberations,  fulfilling  their  mandate  to  monitor  the 
Organization's  progress  toward  reform. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  1984 

6.   What  has  the  U.S.  Government  been  doing  to  prepare  for  the 
September  Executive  Board?   Has  the  U.S.  Ambassador  held 
consultations  with  other  governments  on  the  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Executive  Board?   What  governments?   What 
items? 

A.   To  prepare  for  the  September  Executive  Board  the  U.S. 

continued  its  study  of  UNESCO  policies  and  practices, 

seeking  to  develop  effective  reform  proposals,  and 

continued  to  discuss  them  with  other  member  states.   Our 

delegation  to  UNESCO  played  a  central  role  in  the 

activities  of  the  Western  reform  group  and  its  subgroups, 

which  held  more  than  100  meetings  between  the  date  of  our 

withdrawal  announcement  and  the  opening  of  the  Executive 

Board  meeting.   The  U.S.  delegation  participated  actively 

in  each  of  these  meetings.   This  activity  was  supplemented 

as  appropriate,  by  diplomatic  demarches,  delivered  by  our 

embassies  abroad  to  appropriate  governments. 

On  July  13  we  sent  a  detailed  letter  to  the  Director 
General  further  identifying  areas  of  particular  concern  to 
us,  and  suggesting  specific  measures  that  could  be  taken  to 
effect  suitable  reform. 

Through  our  colleagues  in  the  Western  Group  we  contributed 
to  the  development  of  proposals  submitted  for  consideration 
to  the  13-nation  Temporary  Committee  on  Reform.   We  also 
pressed  our  reform  views  directly  through  our  embassies  in 
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the  capitals  o£  all  governments  represented  in  the 
Temporary  Committee,  urging  them  to  make  far-reaching 
reform  recommendations. 

Assistant  Secretary  Newell  traveled  to  many  capitals, 
including  those  of  12  developing  countries,  to  explain  our 
position  in  UNESCO  and  to  solicit  support  for  our  reform 
efforts.   He  sent  deputies  to  several  other  countries  for 
this  purpose.   In  Paris  he  met  the  representatives  of  over 
100  member  countries.   Additional  meetings  took  place 
during  the  120th  Executive  Board  meeting,  to  the  same  end. 
In  Washington  he  consulted  on  three  occasions  with 
diplomats  representing  the  entire  Western  group  of  24 
nations,  and  on  another  with  42  African  ambassadors,  to 
explain  and  advocate  our  reform  efforts  in  UNESCO. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  was  in  constant  consultation  with 
representatives  of  other  governments  concerning  the  agenda 
items  of  the  Executive  Board.   She  made  a  number  of  visits 
to  capitals  of  friendly  countries  represented  on  the 
Executive  Board  to  explain  and  advocated  our  position.   She 
and  her  staff  continually  advocate  our  position  at  informal 
and  official  meetings  in  Paris. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  1984 

7.   What  is  our  policy  going  to  be  with  regard  to  the  Director 
General's  Report? 

A.   Our  views  on  the  Director  General's  Report  are  indicated  in 
our  replies  to  the  questions  under  the  heading;   REPORT  OF 
THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL.   The  report  is  one  of  the  elements  to 
be  considered  in  making  our  assessment  of  the  degree  of 
reform  accomplished  by  UNESCO  this  year. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING 

8.   What  is  our  policy  on  the  Report  of  the  Temporary  Committee? 

A.   The  Report  of  the  Temporary  Committee  suggests  some  reform 
proposals  that  might  be  responsive  to  several  expressed 
concerns  if  they  are  implemented  actively  and  not  simply 
accepted  in  their  generally  rhetorical  form.   Their 
implementation  will  depend  on  the  governing  bodies  and  the 
Director  General,  and  for  that  reason  their  real  value  will 
not  become  evident  until  during  and  after  the  120th 
Executive  Board. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  reform  process  we  find  the 
recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Committee  provide  a  useful 
case.   We  regret  they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  recommend 
specific  improvements  or  reforms  of  significant  and  lasting 
effect,  achievable  this  year. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING 

9.   The  Dutch  Government,  we  understand,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Director  General  in  mid-July  after  the  meeting  of  the  Temporary 
Committee.   What  was  the  nature  of  that  letter?   What  motivated 
the  Dutch  to  write  the  letter?   Have  you  consulted  the  Dutch  on 
proposals  for  reform? 


A.   The  Dutch  Government  sent  a  detailed  letter  to  the  Director 
General,  listing  its  objections  to  specific  UNESCO  programs 
and  administrative  practices,  and  urging  reform.   The 
letter  indicated  that  if  reforms  generally  agreed  to  be 
necessary  are  not  carried  out,  or  if  their  implementation 
is  insufficient  to  the  extent  that  one  or  more  member 
states  withdraws  from  the  organization  as  a  result,  the 
Netherlands  will  have  to  review  its  position  with  respect 
to  its  continued  membership.   The  letter  also  states  that 
its  purpose  is  to  put  before  the  Director  General  a  number 
of  points  for  discussion  by  the  committees  established  to 
consider  reforms.   It  calls  attention  to  the  prominent  role 
played  by  the  Netherlands  in  drawing  up  the  Western 
Information  Group's  reform  recommendations,  and  it 
specifically  supports  the  observations  made  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Director  General  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  repeatedly  discussed  with  the  Dutch  and  others,  the 
need  for  member  states  to  convey  their  views  on  reform  to 
the  Director-General.   Specifically,  in  relation  to  the 
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Dutch,  we  have  maintained  a  very  close  worlting  relationship 
with  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  Paris  who  served  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Western  Information  Group  on  reform.   We  can  only  assume 
their  concerns  about  reform  in  UNESCO  and  their  desires  to  have 
the  U.S.  remain  a  member,  motivated  the  sending  of  their 
letters.   In  Washington,  The  Hague,  and  Paris  we  remain  in 
close  contact  with  representatives  of  the  Netherlands  on  all 
reform  issues. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING 

10.   I  understand  the  Danish  Government  recently  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  Director  General.   Will  you  describe  its 
contents?   Have  you  consulted  the  Danish  Government  to  discuss 
making  changes  in  UNESCO? 


The  Danish  Minister  of  Education  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Director  General  to  inform  him  that  Denmark  agrees  with 
many  of  the  demands  for  wide  ranging  reforms  in  UNESCO  that 
were  made  in  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  US  and  the 
UK.   In  the  name  of  his  Government  he  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  an  "Interim  Committee"  to  propose  concrete 
reforms  to  the  Executive  Board,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  its  work  would  result  in  a  "redesigned"  UNESCO.   He 
promised  all  possible  Danish  assistance  to  bring  about  the 
required  reforms. 

We  continue  to  consult  frequently  with  our  Danish  and  other 
Nordic  colleagues,  in  Paris,  in  capitols  and  in  Washington, 
concerning  appropriate  reform  measures. 
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us  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  UNESCO 

1.   In  the  Committee's  1983  report  on  the  State  Department 
Authorization  bill,  the  Committee  earmarked  $250,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  US  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  subsequent  years.   It  was  the 
Committee's  intent  to  fund  the  Commission's  statutory 
requirements  for  two  meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  one 
meeting  each  of  the  membership  and  nominations  committees,  and 
an  annual  meeting. 

Of  the  $250,000,  how  much  has  the  Department  allocated  to 
the  Commission  to  date?   How  will  the  remaining  funds  be  used? 
Who  decides  how  these  funds  will  be  distributed?  The  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  US  National  Commission,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Private  Sector  Affairs,  or  all 
of  these? 


A.   Although  $250,000  was  earmarked  for  the  expenses  of  the 

Secretariat  of  the  US  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  in  the 
Committee's  1983  report  on  the  State  Department 
Authorization  bill  for  1984  and  1985,  no  funds  were 
appropriated  for  the  Secretariat  in  the  1984  State 
Department  appropriations.   However,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  10  Bureau,  funds  were 
reprogrammed  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  five  Executive 
Committee  meetings;  the  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  US 
National  Commission;  and  one  meeting  each  for  the  Planning, 
Nominating,  and  Membership  Committees,  as  well  as  funding 
for  other  purposes. 
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us  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 

2.   A  function  of  the  National  Commission  is  to  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  US  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural 
communities  and  UNESCO.   In  the  event  of  a  US  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO,  does  this  automatically  mean  the  end  of  US  government 
support  for  the  Commission?   How  will  the  private  sector 
continue  to  benefit  from  UNESCO  programs? 


A.   US  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  does  not  automatically  mean  the 
end  of  US  support  for  the  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 
We  do  not  know  yet  what  role  the  National  Commission  will 
play  in  implementing  the  utilization  of  UNESCO  alternative 
mechanisms.   Concerning  the  future  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  UNESCO's  programs,  the  Organization  is  likely  to 
continue  to  involve  individual  American  scholars  and 
experts  in  its  work.   Our  withdrawal  should  have  little 
effect  on  this  participation. 
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us  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  UNESCO 

3.   If  the  US  withdraws  from  UNESCO  how  will  the  USG  follow 
UNESCO  developments  including  reforms  that  may  be  taken  during 
1985?   How  will  private  sector  interests  maintain  contact  with 
UNESCO  programs  in  their  area  of  interest?   For  instance,  the 
education  sector?   The  social  science  sector? 


After  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  the  Department  of  State  will 
continue  to  carefully  monitor  any  progress  the  Organization 
may  make  toward  reform.   Should  significant  and  far 
reaching  reform  occur,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
reconsider  our  membership  status.   We  will  follow  UNESCO 
developments  directly  and  through  anticipated  observer 
status  and  through  the  Western  group  members  who  remain  in 
the  Organization.   Private  sector  interests  with  contacts 
to  UNESCO  programs  have  direct  relationships  to  UNESCO,  and 
their  relationships  generally  are  not  dependent  on  our 
membership.   In  each  of  the  sectors  we  will  also  pay 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  alternative 
mechanisms  that  conform  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
the  private  sector.   Planning  for  the  individual  sectors  is 
proceeding.   With  respect  to  education  and  social  sciences 
in  particular,  we  fully  intend  to  protect  and  consider 
private  sector  interests,  and  representatives  of  the 
private  sector  have  been  involved  in  planning  appropriate 
activities. 
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us  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  UNESCO 

4.   Will  the  State  Department's  FY  1986-87  budget  submission 
request  funding  for  the  US  National  Commission  for  UNESCO? 

A.   It  is  not  contemplated  that  future  State  Department  budget 
submissions  will  request  funding  for  the  US  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.   If  conditions  warrant,  necessary 
funding  will  be  sought  through  the  reprogramming  of 
existing  resources. 
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UNESCO  MONITORING  PANEL 

1.   What  is  the  budget  of  the  Monitoring  Panel?  What  is  the 
source  of  the  monies  for  the  Panel? 

A.   Funds  for  the  Monitoring  Panel  were  reprogrammed  from  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
State.   In  FY-1984,  il60,430  were  used  in  support  of  the 
Monitoring  Panel  and  it  is  estimated  that  $40,773  will  be 
used  in  FY-1985. 


UNESCO  MONITORING  PANEL 

2.   Is  the  Bureau  paying  for  the  expenses  of  the  Monitoring 
Panel  in  the  US  and  Paris?   How  much?   If  you  don't  have  the 
precise  figures,  would  you  provide  them  to  the  Subcommittee  as 
soon  as  possible? 

A.   Yes,  the  Bureau  is  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Monitoring 
Panel  in  the  US  and  Paris  with  reprogrammed  funds  from  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
State.   In  FY-1984,  $160,430  were  used  in  support  of  the 
Monitoring  Panel  and  it  is  estimated  that  $40,  773  will  be 
used  in  FY-1985. 

UNESCO  MONITORING  PANEL 

3.   Have  members  of  the  Monitoring  Panel  travelled  elsewhere 
other  than  to  UNESCO  in  Paris  on  Monitoring  Panel  Business? 

A.   Yes,  two  Panel  members  have  held  consultations  in  London, 
one  in  Bonn,  and  one  in  the  Hague.   One  Panel  member 
visited  Woods  Hole  on  Panel  business.   All  other 
consultations  have  taken  place  in  Paris.   All  Panel 
meetings,  to  date,  have  been  held  in  Washington,  D.C.   The 
Panel  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  last  meeting  November  8-10 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
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UNESCO  MONITORING  PANEL 

4.   How  is  the  Panel  being  staffed? 

A.   Support  services  for  the  Monitoring  Panel  are  provided  by 
an  Executive  Secretary,  an  Assistant,  and  a  secretary.   The 
Secretariat  of  the  Monitoring  Panel  is  located  in  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs. 


UNESCO  MONITORING  PANEL 

5.   Is  the  Panel  maintaining  a  transcript  of  its  meetings? 

A.   Yes.   Transcripts  and  detailed  minutes  are  kept  on  all 
meetings  of  the  Monitoring  Panel. 
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us  INTERNAL  BUDGET  ITEMS 

1    If  we  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  1984.  and  return 
h   ^11   Sraaiization  in  1986,  how  does  the  Department  plan  to 
request  and  fund  an  assessment  for  the  1986-87  UNESCO  biennial 
budget? 

A.   If  we  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  1984  and  later 
return  to  the  Organization,  the  Department  would  request 
funds  to  meet  its  UNESCO  assessment  in  the  Contributions  to 
International  Organizations  appropriation  request,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

2.   Last  April.  UNESCO  returned  to  member  governments  a  pro 
rated  share  of  a  budget  surplus  caused  by  favorable  foreign 
currency  fluctuations.   How  much  did  the  US  receive  and  how  is 
the  Bureau  using  those  funds? 

A.   To  date.  UNESCO  has  returned  only  $70.8  million  of  the 

estimated  budget  surplus  of  $150.8  million.   The  US  share, 
$17.7  million,  was  used  to  reduce  our  calendar  year  1984 
required  contribution  to  the  Organization. 


3.   In  December,  the  remainder  of  the  budget  surplus  is  due  to 
be  returned  to  member  states.   How  much  money  does  this 
represent  for  the  United  States?   How  will  the  Department  use 
these  funds? 


A.   We  believe  that,  in  accordance  with  UNESCO's  financial 
rules  and  regulations,  UNESCO  should  return  the  entire 
surplus  to  member  states  in  1984.   Accordingly,  we  have 
revised  our  UNESCO  budget  submission  to  reflect  an 
additional  $20.0  million  credit  against  our  calendar  year 
1984  assessment. 
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us  INTERNAL  BUDGET  ITEMS 

4.   What  portion  of  the  currency  fluctuation  account  represents 
interest  earned  on  these  funds?  Will  this  interest  also  be 
divided  among  member  governments? 

A.   We  posed  this  question  to  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  last 

August.   Their  reply,  dated  September  7,  1984,  states  in 
part: 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  account  referred  to  as 
Part  VIII  of  the  1981-83  budget  is  not  a  separate  fund  in 
an  accounting  sense.   Therefore,  the  balance  shown  in  this 
particular  account  at  any  point  in  time  is  not  represented 
by  a  corresponding  amount  of  cash  earmarked  or  associated 
directly  with  the  balance  indicated  in  the  account. 
Therefore,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  interest  earned  and  credited  to  miscellaneous  income 
that  would  be  associated  with  the  balance  shown  at  any  date 
in  the  1981-83  budget  account  called  Part  VIII  —  currency 
fluctuations,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  you  'how  much 
interest  has  been  earned  on  the  1981-83  Part  VIII  surplus 
to  date .  • 

What  can  be  told  is  that  all  interest  earned  has  been  and 
all  interest  to  be  earned  will  be  credited  to  miscellaneous 
income.   Such  amounts  thus  serve  to  reduce  the  total  level 
of  the  budget  assessed  on  member  states." 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  US  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNESCO 

1.   What  is  your  alternative  to  UNESCO  for  US  programs  in 
science,  education,  culture,  and  communications?   Do  you  have  a 
specific  plan  that  you  are  ready  to  put  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1985  as  a  substitute  for  UNESCO?   Would  you  describe  the 
nature  of  that  plan?   How  much  would  it  cost?   What  other 
nations  might  participate  in  this  plan?   Have  you  consulted 
other  countries  about  this  plan? 


Should  we  withdraw  from  UNESCO  we  will  be  prepared  to 
undertake  international  educational,  scientific,  cultural, 
communications,  and  information  activities  —  like  those 
previously  supported  by  the  US  through  its  assessed 
contribution  to  UNESCO  —  through  multilateral,  regional 
and  bilateral  mechanisms.   Numerous  expert  advisors  from 
each  sector  have  assisted  the  Department  in  the  preparation 
of  alternatives  proposals.   Contingent  upon  the  approval  of 
funding,  a  carefully  planned  and  executed  alternatives 
program  will  be  put  into  effect  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1985,  with  funding  of  activities  to  begin  in 
October  1985.   The  cost  of  the  program  is  anticipated  to  be 
$47  million,  which  approximately  equals  the  size  of  the 
1985  US  contribution  to  UNESCO.   These  funds  will  be 
requested  in  the  President's  1986  budget.   No  other 
countries  have  been  encouraged  to  support  the  UNESCO 
alternatives  we  are  identifying.   However,  our  arrangements 
in  this  area  have  been  discussed  with  the  representatives 
of  many  nations  and  other  UNESCO  member  states  are  fully 
informed  of  our  plans. 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  US  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNESCO 

2.  The  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program,  in  particular,  has  been 
cited  for  its  value  and  effectiveness.   Will  the  US  continue  to 
participate  in  this  program  if  we  are  no  longer  a  member  of 
UNESCO?   Does  the  US  have  any  plan  to  continue  to  fund  this 
program?   If  so,  what  is  it? 

A.   The  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program  is  an  activity  in  the 
science  sector  identified  as  high  priority  by  relevant 
expert  advisors  to  the  Department  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.   Depending  on  the  availability  of  funds,  the 
Department  intends  to  continue  its  support  of  this  program 
through  Funds-in-Trust  to  International  MAB  and  other 
financial  arrangements. 

3.  How  will  the  US  promote  coordination  of  educational 
programs?  Oceanographic  Programs?  Human  Rights  Programs? 

A.   The  US  will  promote  coordination  of  UNESCO  alternative 

activities  in  each  of  the  sectors  through  the  continued  use 

of  established  mechanisms  which  currently  coordinate 

international  activities  in  these  areas  and,  where 

necessary,  through  the  creation  of  additional  mechanisms. 

Overall  coordination  will  be  assured  by  the  Department  of 

State.   The  coordination  needs  in  each  sector  will 

determine  the  specific  arrangements  made. 


I 
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ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

1.   To  what  extent  are  we  using  our  bilateral  relations  to 
influence  members  of  UNESCO?   (a  la  ITU/Nairobi) 

A.   Since  the  President  announced  our  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  in 

December  1983,  we  have  been  engaged  in  extensive,  repeated 

bilateral  discussions  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  UNESCO  member 

capitals.   These  consultations  have  focused  on  the  need  for 

reform  and  many  have  specifically  addressed  reform 

suggestions.   Before  each  of  this  year's  two  Executive 

Board  meetings,  for  example,  we  made  full  demarches  in 

member  capitals  urging  support  for  reform.   Other  meetings 

literally  number  in  the  hundreds,  with  Assistant  Secretary 

Newell  himself  having  met  with  scores  of  high-level  foreign 

representatives  personally,  and  many  more  in  groups,  to 

explain  our  position  and  gather  views.   There  is  no  doubt 

that  these  consultations,  especially  where  our  allies  are 

concerned,  have  stiffened  the  will  of  others  to  demand 

changes  in  UNESCO. 


2.   To  what  extent  are  there  intelligence  interests  in  UNESCO 
and  regarding  UNESCO? 

A.   This  question  should  more  properly  be  addressed  to  other 
agencies . 
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ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

3.  To  what  extent  were  interests  of  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies  factored  into  our  decision? 

A.   During  the  review  period  that  preceded  the  withdrawal 

decision,  relevant  domestic  agencies  -  governmental  and 

quasi-governmental  -  were  requested  to  assess  the  benefits 

and  disadvantages  of  continued  U.S.  participation,  and  to 

identify  alternative  mechanisms.   These  views  were  taken 

into  account  when  the  decision  was  made  to  leave  UNESCO. 

During  1984,  we  have  worked  closely  with  these  same 

agencies,  and  with  private  groups  as  well,  to  develop 

alternative  means  of  effecting  international  cooperation 

and  development  in  UNESCO's  areas  of  education,  science, 

culture,  and  communications  —  should  our  withdrawal  become 

effective. 

4.  Please  list  proposals  made  by  the  U.S.  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Executive  Board  meeting. 

A.   All  the  proposals  which  the  U.S.  made  at  the  120th  UNESCO 

Execiative  Board  are  contained  in  the  attached  draft 

resolutions  with  the  exception  of  a  proposal  concerning  the 

draft  program  and  budget  which  was  waived  in  favor  of  a 

Nordic  text  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  proposal  for  a 

special  session  of  the  Executive  Board  to  consider  the  GAO 

Report. 
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120    1£X/DR/HJ 

PARI;,-,     17   Octub.r    l'j!*4 

Original:   English 


UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Hundred-and-twentieth  Session 


Iters  5.1.2  of  the  agenda 


Report  by  the  Director-General  on  the  initiatives 
he  has  taken  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
Organization  (120  EX/9) 


DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

submitted  by  Mr  D.J.  Church,  deputy  for  Mr  W.A.  Dodd  (United  Kingdon 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland),  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United 
States  of  America) 


The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Having  taken  note  of  the  acknowledgement  which  the  Director-General  has 
announced  in  120  EX/9,  that  it  is  necessary  to  in^jrove  the  effectiveness 
of  Unesco's  activities  through  greater  decentralization, 

2.  Also  taking  into  account  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Committee 
endorsed  by  the  Executive  Board  in  decision  120  EX/3, 

3.  Recognizing  that  the  relationship  of  field  offices  with  Headquarters 
is  a  complex  one, 

4.  Requests  that  the  Director-General  ask  that  the  JIU  undertake  a  study 

of  the  Headquarters  and  field  structure  of  Unesco  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing within  existing  resources  the  nost  effective  distribution  of  responsibili- 
ties; within  the  Organization  and  that  he  submit  a  plan  of  action  for  that 
distribution  of  responsibilities  to  the  121st  session  of  the  Executive  Board. 
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Item  5.1.2  of  the  agenda 

REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR -GENERAL 
ON  THE  INITIATIVES  HE  HAS  TAKEN  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
(120  EX/9) 

DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

submitted  by  Mr  A.  Zavriew,  deputy  for  Mrs  J.  Baudrier  (France),  Mr.  D.J. 
Church,  deputy  for  Mr  W.A.  Dodd  (United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland),  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United  States  of  America),  Mr  A.B. 
Vestring,  deputy  for  Mr  K.  Moersch  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany)    •  • 

The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Recognizing   its  unique  decision-raalcing  character,   and 

2.  Wishing  to  enhance   its  authority  and  protect   its   independence, 

3.  Considers    it  proper,   given   the  policy-ma)cing  and   supervisory  nature  of   the  Board 
and  the   fact  that  members  are  appointed   in  a  personal  capacity,    that   they   should 
refrain   from  see)ctng  or  accepting  employment  within   the  Secretariat  until   at 
least   two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  expiration  of   their  Executive  Board 
membership,    and 

4.  Requests  the  Director-General   to   support   such  a  policy  by  refraining   from 
offering  employment   in   the  Secretariat  to  former  members  of   the  Board  within   the 
time-limit   stated  above. 
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Iten  5.1.2  of  the  agenda 

Report  by   the  Director-General  on   the   initiatives 
he  has   taken   to   improve  the  fiinctioning  of   the 
Organization  (120  EX/9) 

DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

submitted  by  Mr  A.  Zavriew,  deputy  for  Mrs  J.  Baudrier  (France),  Mr  D.J. 
Church,  deputy  for  Mr  W.A.  Dodd  (United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland),  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United  States  of  America),  Mr  A.B. 
Vestring,  deputy  for  Mr  K.  Moersch  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 

The  Executive  Beard, 

1.  Having  noted  the  Director-General's  announcement  of  his  intention  to  strengthen 
the  Central  Evaluation  Unit  by  redeployment  of  several  posts  within  the  Secretariat, 

2.  Having  further  noted  the  Director-General's  announced  intention  to  assign  essential 
evaluation  tas)cs  to  this  unit  as  indicated  in  120  EX/9, 

3.  Requests  the  Director-General  to  consider  having  this  unit  report  directly  to 
him  in  order  to  underscore  the  importance  of  evaluation  activities; 

4.  Expresses  the  wish  that  the  unit  be  staffed  with  specialists  having  the  requisite 
professional  experience,  seniority,  and  demonstrated  competence,  together  with 
the  necessari"  relevant  support  staff,  and  that  this  unit  be  provided  its  own 
budget  line,  within  existing  resources; 

5.  Requests  the  Director-General  to  review  the  evaluation  policy  of  the  Secretariat 
as  formulated  in  103  EX/10  and  subsequent  relevant  resolutions  and  documents  and 
to  siibr.it  to  the  121st  session  of  the  Executive  Board  the  findings  of  this  review 
together  with  his  proposals  for  needed  changes,  Jceeping  in  !nind  the  need  for  .-nore 
clarity  and  precision  in  the  formulation  rf  the  targc^cs  and  expected  results  of 
each  subprogramme  in  the  C/5  document ; 

6.  Having  further  noted  the  Director-General's  intention  to  raa)ce  proposals  concern- 
ing evaluation.^  in  the  third  category,  as  defined  in  119  EX/INF. 3,  Part  I, 

;>=snp  l^,    which  are  to  be  carried  out  in  1986-198'', 
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Ti,  Ku.i  :  ts  t.t.o  Dirtcti'i -C_'neral  to  submit  these  proposalc  t-  •  h<j  l.lrt  r.<'st>i<  ::  r  : 
rhe  ExocjLi-v.'  Bo.ird; 

3.   Doc  ides  to  identify  in  its  future  sessions  those  selected  areas  where  cvaiua- 
xions  of  Type  3  are  of  priority  interest; 

''.    Acquests  the  Director-General  to  prepare  each  year  an  evaluation  work  prograrjr.e 
for  consideration  of  the  Executive  Board,  including  the  terms  of  reference  for 
all  evaluations  of  the  third  category; 

:0.   Requests  the  Director -General  to  submit  each  year  summaries,  of  Type  1  and  Type 
evaluations  and  full  reports  on  Type  3  evaluations,  whether  carried  out 
internally  or  externally,  to  the  Executive  Board  together  with  a  report  on 
actions  teUcen  on  their  specific  recommendations;  such  reports  shall  also  be 
provided,  upon  request,  to  Menber  States. 
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i.::o  E.\/DK.2i 

PAUIS,  17  OcloL.t-T  lOGs 
Original:   English 


UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Kundred-and-twentieth  Session 


Iter.  5.1.2  of  t.-.e  agenda 


Report  by  the  Director-General  on  the  initiatives  he  has 
taken  to  inprove  the  functioning  of  the  Organization 
(120  EX/y) 

3RAFT  RESOLUTION 

si^nitted  by  Mr  A.  Zavriew,  deputy  for  Mrs  J.  Baudrier  (France)  , 
Mr  D.J.  Church,  deputy  for  Mr  W.A.  Dodd  (United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland),  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United  States 
of  Anerica) ,  Mr  A.  Isaksson  (Iceland),  Mr  A.B.  Vestring,  deputy 
for  Mr  K.  Moersch  {Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 


The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Havi.ng  taken  note  of  the  proposed  initiatives  which  the  Director- 
General  announced  in  120  EX/9  with  a  view  to  improving  the  functioning 

of  recruitment  procedures  and  staff  management  methods;  and  in  particular 
the  Director-General's  decision  (paragraph  14)  to  perform  a  study  on 
types  and  duration  of  personnel  appointments, 

2.  Noting  a  similar  recommendation  by  its  Temporary  Committee  cind  by  the 
Inter.iational  Civil  Service  Commission  in  a  recent  study, 

3.  Convinced  that  the  present  use  of  frequently  renewed  two-year  appointments 
is  not  beneficial  to  the  development  of  a  career  personnel  system  at 
Unesco,  nor  to  the  maintenance  of  staff  morale  and  the  ultimate  efficiency 
of  the  Organization; 

4.  PeqjG?t3  <:':.at   the  Director-General's  study  on  this  question  have  as 
its  central  aim  ^  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  repeated  renewal  of 
fixed-tern  contracts  with  a  view  to  developing  within  Unesco  a  personnel 
career  system  which  protects  both  the  Org^mization  and  the  individual 
staff  members; 

r, .    Heque.-irr-:  :irtl'.'.-r  tiiit  fne  Director-General  report  on  this  matter  to  the 
IJ!-.'  ^os.- 1  jr.  of  ■  :;'•  Lxi-'cutive  Board. 
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Item  5.1.2  of  the  agenda 

REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
ON  THE  INITIATIVES  HE  HAS  TAKEN  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
(120  E.X/9) 

DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

submitted  by  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United  States  of  America), 
Mr  A.B.  Vcstring,  deputy  for  Mr  K.  Moersch  (Federal  Republic 
of  Gernany) 

The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Having  taken  note  of  the  initiatives  which  the  Director-General  announced 
in  120  EX/9,  with  a  view  to  improving  budget  techniques  and  presentation, 

2.  Noting  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Committee  contained  in 
120  EX/3, 

3.  Supports  the  Director-General's  initiative  to  study  the  establishment 
of  a  small  budget  or  finance  committee  of  experts  and  the  need  for 
timely  expert  review  of  the  draft  1986/1987  Programme  and  Budget; 

4.  Establishes,  pending  the  results  of  the  Director-General's  study,  and 

on  a  temporary  basis,  an  advisory  group  of  experts  to  assist  the  Finance 
and  Administrative  Commission  in  reviewing  and  formulating  recommenda- 
tions on  the  1986-1987  budget  proposal  for  consideration  by  the 
General  Conference; 

5.  Requests  the  Director-General  to  report  on  the  outcome  of  his  study 
to  the  121st  session  of  the  Executive  Board. 
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Items  3.1  and  4.1  of  the  agenda 

REPORT  BY  THE  TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  REVIEWING  THE  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  (120  EX/3) 

and 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR- GENERAL  CONCERNING  THE  DRAFT 
PROGRAMME  AND  BUDGET  FOR  1986-1987  (120  EX/5  and  Corr.) 

DRAFT  RESOLOTION 

presented  by  Mr  A.  Zavriew,  deputy  for  Mrs  J.  Baudrier  (France) , 
Mr  D.J.  Church,  deputy  for  Mr  W.A.  Dodd  (United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland),  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United  States 
of  America),  Mr  A.  Isaksson  (Iceland),  Mr  A.B.  Vestring,  deputy 
for  Mr  K.  Moersch  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 

The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Having  ta)cing  note  of  the  initiatives  which  the  Director-General  announced 
in  120  EX/9  to  improve  the  evaluation  of  the  woric  of  Unesco, 

2.  Noting  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Committee  contained  in  120  EX/3, 

3.  Noting  further  the  mandate  of  the  External  Auditor  as  contained  in 
Article  12  of  the  Financial  Regulations  and  the  Appendix  thereto, 

4.  Mindful  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Board  to  talce  all  necessary 
measures  to  ensure  the  effective  and  rational  execution  of  the  programme, 

5.  Requests  the  General  Conference  to  amend  the  financial  regulations  so  as 
to  allow  the  Executive  Board  to  request  the  External  Auditor  to  carry  out 
specific  examinations. 
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Item  3.3-2  of  the  agenda 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CHAPTER  X 

OF  THE  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

submitted  by  Mrs  J.B.S.  Gerard  (United  States  of  America) 

The  Executive  Board, 

1.  Having  noted  the  Temporary  Committee's  strong  endorsement  of  the  practici 
of  consensus  as  the  most  appropriate  mecheinism  for  reaching  decisions  in 
the  Organization, 

2.  Recalling  that  the  pursuit  of  consensus  must  always  serve  the  decision- 
making process, 

3.  Recalling  further  recommendation  C7  of  the  Temporary  Committee  that  'it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
progranne  and  budget  of  the  Organization  are,  as  far  as  possible,  adopte 
by  consensus ' , 

4.  Wishing  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  the  goal  of  consensus  even 
in  the  rare  cases  where,  in  crucial  decisions  affecting  the  operations 
of  the  Orgeuiization,  consensus  cannot  be  achieved, 

5.  Decides  to  amend  Chapter  X  of  its  Rules  of  Procedure  to  include  a  new 
rule  number  47  as  follows: 

'47.   Eighty-five  per  cent  majority 

In  the  absence  of  consensus,  the  Board's  recommendations  to  the  General 
Conference  on  the  programme  of  work  for  the  organization  and  correspondi 
budget  estimates  submitted  to  it  by  the  Director-General  shall  require 
a  najority  of  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  members  present  and  voti-g.' 

6.  Further  decides  to  re-number  all  subsequent  rules  accordingly. 
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3.  1  of  the  agenda 


REPORT  BV  THE  TEMPORARY  C0^•1ITTEE 
OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
REVIEWING  THE  FUt:CTIQNING  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
(120  EX/3) 


DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

presented  by  Mrs  J.3.S.  Gerard  (United  States  of  America) 

The  Executive  Board, 

i.    Mindful  of  the  central  importance  consensus  has  as  a  decision-mailing 
practice, 

2.  Taking  into  account  the  recommendations  in  this  regard  of  the  Temporary 
Committee  on  reform, 

3.  Desirous  of  extending  the  opportunities  for  reaching  consensus  to  be 
achieved  on  complex  or  contentious  issues  before  resort  to  a  vote, 

4.  Wishing  to  build  upon  Temporary  Committee  recommendation  B. 14,  which 
calls  for  the  Executive  Board  to  entrust  to  its  Special  Committee 
certain  complex  issues  which  require  in-depth  consideration, 

5.  Decides,  in  furtherance  of  this  recommendation,  that  any  items  on  its 
agenda  having  to  do  with  the  'Execution  of  the  programme'  Csection  V) 
and  'Relations  with  Member  States  and  International  Organizations' 
(section  VI)  may  be  entrusted  to  the  Special  Committee  upon  the  request 

of  five  or  more  members; 

6.  Decides  further  that,  in  case  the  Special  Committee  is  unable  to  reach 
full  agreement  on  a  recommendation  to  the  Board  regarding  an  item 
entrusted  to  it,  the  item  in  question  shall  be  postponed  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Executive  Board. 
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ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

5.   Do  you  have  carte  blanche  to  introduce  proposals  in  UNESCO 
without  prior  Department  clearance?   If  so  can  you  list 
them? 

A.   Typically,  U.S. /UNESCO  and  the  Department  worked  out 

proposals  together,  a  process  that  involved  clearance  by 

the  Department. 


ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

6.  Who  clears  your  proposals? 

7.  How  many  were  cleared? 

A.   Our  reform  proposals,  both  at  the  120th  Executive  Board  and 
previously  during  the  year,  were  cleared  at  the  State 
Department  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 
8.   Please  list  proposals  generated  by  Washington. 
A.   Most  of  our  reform  proposals  during  1984  were  generated  by 
our  Paris  Mission.   Many  then  went  through  an  evolution, 
and  in  this  process  the  Department  made  substantial 
contributions.   One  proposal  generated  by  Washington  was 
that  involving  the  practice  in  UNESCO  of  repeated  fixed 
term  contracts.   This  proposal  underwent  revisions  during 
the  Executive  Board  at  our  Paris  Mission,  of  which  the 
Department  was  kept  informed. 
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ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

9.   Have  you  made  proposals  to  the  Department  that,  in  your 
view,  would  have  helped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  UNESCO 
and  the  Administration? 

A.   Our  objective  has  been  to  bring  about  constructive  reform 

in  UNESCO.   Such  reform  would  improve  relations  between  the 

United  States  and  UNESCO.   Our  proposals,  had  they  been 

accepted,  would  have  contributed  to  the  needed  UNESCO 

reform. 


10.  Could  you  provide  a  list  of  all  Americans  involved  in 
UNESCO  programs? 

A.   Because  of  the  scope  of  UNESCO's  activities  and  the  wide 

range  of  relationships  it  maintains  with  individuals  and 

organizations,  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  a 

meaningful  "list  of  all  Americans  involved  in  UNESCO 

programs."   As  far  as  Americans  employed  in  the  UNESCO 

Secretariat  are  concerned,  there  were  83  professionals  and 

50  support  personnel  at  the  end  of  1983.   If  desired,  we 

would  be  happy  to  provide  the  list  of  names. 
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ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

11.  How  will  we  replace  the  access  the  U.S.  enjoys  onto  certain 
shores  to  which  the  U.S.  otherwise  cannot  come  close,  if  we 
leave  UNESCO? 

A.   So  far  as  we  are  aware,  our  departure  from  UNESCO  would  not 

deny  us  access  to  any  country.   In  the  oceanographic  and 

geological  areas,  where  access  to  many  countries  for 

scientific  purposes  is  important  to  us,  we  will  remain 

members  of  the  relevant  UNESCO  suborgans,  i.e.,  the 

Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  and  the 

International  Geological  Correlation  Program. 


12.  When  we  leave  UNESCO,  we  will  lose  our  vote  in  the  key 
committees  that  write  the  rules  regarding  copyright  and 
media.   How  will  we  contain  any  dangerous  move  against  our 
interests  by  those  bodies? 

A.   As  we  have  explained  on  several  occasions,  the  United 

States  will  remain  a  member  of  the  UNESCO  Intergovernmental 

Copyright  Committee.   Although  it  is  true  that  the  United 

States  will  not  remain  a  member  of  the  governing  council  of 

the  International  Program  for  the  Development  of 

Communications,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  or  any  other 

UNESCO  committee  has  authority  to  "write  the  rules" 

regarding  media.   Moreover,  we  may  continue  funding  IPDC 

projects,  which  would  give  us  a  measure  of  influence  in  the 

IPDC  even  without  membership.   Finally,  Western  interests 

will  continue  to  be  defended  by  our  allies  and  other 

friendly  countries  represented  on  this  body. 
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ADDITIONAL  HFAC  QUESTIONS,  OCTOBER  1984 

13.  The  U.S.  created  UNESCO  and  we  "ran  it"  through  the  60's. 
Since  our  leadership  has  faded,  the  Third  World  aided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  control.   Now  we  will  leave. 
In  short,  we  will  hand  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  whole 
throbbing  infrastructure  with  a  large  membership.   If  the 
U.S.  does  not  pay  25  percent  of  the  budget,  they  will  trim 
accordingly  in  the  areas  we  traditionally  supported.   Do 
you  wish  to  hand  over  all  this  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.   This  question  makes  assumptions  that  we  do  not  share. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  UNESCO,  deprived  of  U.S. 

support,  can  or  will  occupy  a  commanding  (or  even  a 

particularly  influential)  position  in  the  educational, 

scientific  and  cultural  life  of  nations  and  their 

citizens.   There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  that  UNESCO 

occupies  no  such  position  even  now.   We  believe,  in  fact, 

that  alternative  means  of  effecting  needed  international 

cooperation  can  be  found  and  used. 

There  is,  further,  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  allies 
would  stand  idly  if  the  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  dominate 
a  truncated  UNESCO.   Nor  should  we  assume  that  the 
countries  of  the  Third  World,  whose  voting  power  in  UNESCO 
is  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  intend  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  dominated  by  the  Soviets  in  the  way 
that  the  question  suggests. 


APPENDIX  10 

Letter  From  James  B.  Holderman,  Chairman,  UNESCO  Monitor- 
ing Panel,  to  Full  Committee  Chairman  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Regarding  Activities  of  the  UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel 


UNIVERSITY  OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

COLUMB(A,  S.  C.  29208 

September  12,  1984 


The  Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascell 

House  of  Representatives 

2354  Rayburn  Building  --^?^':"''""=' ^'i  r.i<  •...  ■  ?-> 

Washington,  D,C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman: 

You  requested  information  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel  in  your  letter  of  September  10. 

The  Panel  has  met  twice  to  date  and  will  hold  two  more  meet- 
ings before  submitting  their  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Panel's  work  program  includes  members'  attendance  at  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  UNESCO  and  travel  to  Paris  for  consultations. 

The  Panel  held  its  first  formal  session  on  May  3.  After  opening 
remarks  by  the  Chairman  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Gregory 
Newell  on  the  role  and  work  program  of  the  Panel,  the  members  dis- 
cussed the  following  agenda  items:   1)  the  parallel  between  the 
situation  in  UNESCO  and  the  ILO;  2)  the  work  program  of  the  Panel; 
and  3)  documentation  the  Panel  members  had  received.  The  Panel 
created  seven  Task  Forces  to  study  specific  areas  of  concern  in 
UNESCO.  Composed  of  between  2  to  5  members,  each  of  these  Task 
Forces  meet  informally  and  report  only  to  the  Panel. 

The  Panel  held  its  second  meeting  on  June  11.  The  agenda  in- 
cluded: 1)  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  International  Program 
for  the  Development  of  Communications  (IPDC)  meeting;  2)   the  119th 
Executive  Board  meeting,  and  reports  from  Panel  members  who  attended; 
3)   the  work  of  the  Panel's  Task  Forces;  4)  other  business  including 
the  status  of  the  GAO  review  and  the  changes  in  the  Panel's  work  pro- 
gram due  to  the  postponement  of  the  120th  Executive  Board.  The  Panel 
rescheduled  its  meeting  dates  in  accordance  with  the  new  dates  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  decided  to  schedule  Task  Force  meetings  the  week 
of  October  22  to  begin  drafting  submissions  to  the  final  report.  It 
was  also  decided  that  a  number  of  Panel  members  would  travel  to  Paris 
in  July  for  consultations  with  the  Secretariat,  the  US  Mission  to 
UNESCO,  members  of  other  delegations,  and  members  of  the  French  National 
Commission. 


The  Universily  o(  South  Carolina:  USC  Aikan:  USC  Salkahaichis.  Allendala;  USC  Baaufort;  USC  Columbia:  Coastal 
Carolina  College.  Conway:  USC  Lancaster:  USC  Spartanburg:  USC  Sumter.  USC  Union;  arvi  the  Military  Campus. 
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The  Panel  will  meet  again  on  September  21.  I  understand 
Assistant  Secretary  Newell  plans  to  report  to  the  Panel  on  recent 
events.  The   Panel's  agenda  will  also  include:  1)  reports  from 
individual  Panel  members  on  their  July  consultations  and  other 
individual  consultations  since  the  June  11  meeting;  2)  prepara- 
tions for  the  120th  Executive  Board  meeting  and  discussion  of 
the  reports  of  the  Temporary  Committee  of  the  Executive  Board  and 
the  Director  General's  five  working  Groups.  Panel  members  will  be 
briefed  on  issues  of  concern  to  the  United  States  at  the  120th  Exec- 
utive Board;  3)  discussion  of  the  Panel's  Task  Forces'  activities 
and  other  elements  of  their  work  program;  4)  other  business.  The 
Panel  will  then  receive  an  oral  briefing  in  closed  session  on  the 
GAO  review  of  UNESCO. 

Twelve  of  the  fifteen  Panel  members  will  travel  to  Paris  to 
attend  all  or  part  of  the  120th  Executive  Board  session.  Subsequently 
the  informal  Task  Forces  of  the  Panel  will  meet  the  week  of  October  21 
to  begin  drafting  their  stibmissions  for  presentation  to  the  Panel  for 
the  final  report.  The  Panel  members  plan  to  hold  their  final  meeting 
November  8-10  to  review  the  draft  of  the  report.  The  Panel  has  set  a 
target  date  of  December  1  to  submit  the  final  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sincerely, 


James  B.  Holderman 

Chairman 

UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel 


CC:  The  Honorable  Gus  Yatron 
The  Honorable  Dan  Mica 


APPENDIX  11 

Letter  Dated  August  17,  1984,  From  Ambassador  Jean  Broward 
Shevlin  Gerard  to  Representative  Jim  Leach,  Transmitting 
Answers  to  Questions  He  Had  Submitted 

UNITED    STATES    PERMANENT    REPRESENTATIVE 

TO    THE 

UNITED    NATIONS    EDUCATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC 

AND     CULTURAL    ORGANIZATION     (UNESCO) 

PARIS       FRANCE 


August  17,  1984 


Honorable 

Jim  Leach 

Member  of  Congress 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Leach: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  16,  which  I  received 
in  Paris  on  July  31. 

I  am  attaching  a  paper  giving  my  replies  to  the 
questions  you  included  with  your  letter. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  words  about  our  work  here,  and  I 
look  forward  to  staying  in  touch  with  you. 

.^/Sincerejy  yours, 

Jean  Broward  "Shevlin  Gerard 
Ambassador 

Attachments 

(263) 
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1.   The  December  23,  1983,  NSC  memorandum  expressed  the 
President's  desire  that  the  US  expend  every  effort  to  bring 
about  meaningful  changes  in  UNESCO  over  this  year.   With 
that  in  mind,  what  is  being  done  to  fulfill  the  President's 
goal? 

— What  were  the  specific  objectives  of  the  US  delegation  to 
the  May  Executive  Board  meeting? 

— What  was  the  US  strategy  prior  to  the  meeting  to  line  up 
support  for  those  objectives? 

— At  what  levels  in  foreign  governments  did  the  US  make  its 
objectives  known? 

— What  did  the  US  tell  the  Board  members  it  wanted  from 
them?   Did  the  US  ask  for  Board  support  for  specific 
objectives? 

— What  objectives  did  the  US  achieve? 

— Which  objectives  did  the  US  not  achieve? 

Answers; 

We  have  pursued  our  goal  of  meaningful  change  in  UNESCO 
through  the  governing  bodies,  through  consultation  with 
likeminded  countries,  and  by  direct  contacts  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization: 

— at  the  time  of  our  decision,  our  diplomatic 
representatives  in  the  Member  States  of  UNESCO  made,  tc  the 
governments  to  which  they  were  accredited,  detailed 
presentations  of  our  rationale,  and  of  the  kinds  of 
improvement  which  we  would  require  as  a  basis  for  possible 
reconsideration. 

— Secretary  Shultz'  letter  to  UNESCO  Director  General  M'Bow 
noted  the  depth  and  nature  of  our  longstanding  concerns,  and 
gave  the  basis  for  our  judgment  that  the  prospects  for 
sufficient  improvement  within  the  Organization,  as  it  is 
presently  structured  and  governed,  were  not  bright. 
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— At  our  urging,  a  group  of  likeminded  nations  --  those  of 
Western  Europe,  plus  Japan  --  came  together  in  a  working 
group  whose  sole  purposes  are  to  coalesce  the  widespread 
desire  for  reform  and  change,  and  to  formulate  specific 
proposals  for  the  Organization. 

— As  Assistant  Secretary  Newell  has  informed  you,  he  has 
been  extremely  active  in  contacts  with  Member  States, 
explaining  our  views  and  precise  kinds  of  change  and  reform 
we  seek:   I  have  supplemented  his  efforts  by  making  a  number 
of  speeches,  and  visits  to  capitals  of  friendly  countries. 

— Within  the  Western  group  of  countries,  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  UNESCO,  and  in  response  to  the  Director  General's 
request  for  comments  on  future  program  and  budget,  we  have 
provided  a  very  full  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  structural, 
program,  and  management  changes  which  we  believe  the 
Organization  must  make  for  its  own  good;  we  have  also 
clearly  indicated  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  changes  which 
might  lead  to  a  recommendation  that  the  President  reconsider 
our  decision. 

— Our  goals  at  the  May  Executive  Board  meeting  were  closely 
related  to  these  points:   we  thought  to  explain  our 
rationale  to  put  forward  ideas  for  improvement,  and  to  rally 
the  support  of  other  Member  States  to  our  objectives. 

— Our  primary  effort  to  build  support  for  our  Executive 
Board  goals  was  conducted  here  in  Paris,  through  the 
aforementioned  working  group  of  nations  of  Western  Europe 
plus  Japan.   The  working  group  on  reform,  along  with  seven 
sub-groups,  held  over  100  meetings  between  the  announcement 
of  our  withdrawal  and  the  opening  of  the  Executive  Board 
meeting.   The  United  States  participated  in  each  of  these 
meetings,  and  played  an  extremely  active  role  in  sensitizing 
other  members  of  the  group  to  its  view  of  the  problems  in 
the  Organization,  and  in  formulating  proposals  for  change. 
This  intense  series  of  discussions  in  Paris  was  supplemented 
by  diplomatic  demarches  to  the  governments  of  Executive 
Board  countries  prior  to  the  meeting. 

I  believe  that  my  speeches  to  the  Executive  Board  best 
conveyed  our  message  to  Board  members  about  what  we  wanted. 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  major  statements,  which  are  not 
lengthy,  but  which  outline  both  our  conceptual  approach  and 
specifics  of  our  concerns. 
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At  the  May  Board  meeting,  we  achieved  much  greater 
understanding  of  and  sensitivity  toward  our  position;  a  good 
deal  of  solidarity  among  representatives  of  likeminded 
countries;  passage  of  two  potentially  important  reforms  on 
E'lecutive  Board  supervision  of  the  Secretariat's  program 
implementation  and  on  the  need  for  more  intensive 
consultation  with  Member  States  in  drafting  the  biennial 
program;  establishment  of  a  broadly-mandated  reform 
committee  within  the  Executive  Board;  and  almost  universal 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Director  General  as  well  as 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  that  UNESCO  badly  needed  to 
reform  itself  if  it  was  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  of 
all  its  members.   We  did  not  succeed  in  our  effort  to  have 
the  Board  append  to  its  resolution  regretting  our  withdrawal 
(and  expressing  hope  that  we  might  return),  a  provision 
linking  our  possible  return  to  reforms;  and  the  Board  held 
for  later  consideration,  rather  than  approving,  a  resolution 
we  considered  important  calling  for  concentration  of  the 
Organization's  programs  on  activities  directly  related  to 
the  founding  principles  of  UNESCO. 

2.   What  is  the  position  of  the  US  on  the  recent  appointment 
of  Mr.  Knapp  to  serve  as  the  Deputy  Director  General  of 
UNESCO? 

— Did  the  US  have  a  candidate  for  that  job?   (If  so,  who? 
If  not,  why  not?) 

--Did  any  members  of  the  Western  Information  Group  advance 
alternative  candidates?   If  not,  why  not?   If  so,  which 
candidates  were  submitted? 

—  Under  UNESCO's  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Procedures,  is 
the  Board  obligated  to  accept  the  Director  General's 
hand-picked  candidate  for  that  job?   Was  any  effort  made  to 
reassert  Board  authority  in  this  area? 

Answers: 

We  advised  the  Executive  Board,  and  the  Director 
General,  that  if  Mr.  Knapp  were  appointed  Deputy  Director 
General,  we  would  make  an  earnest  and  cooperative  effort  to 
work  productively  with  him.   At  the  same  time,  we  gave  the 
Director  General  our  view  that  he  ought  to  (a)  consult 
orally  with  the  Board  on  this  appointment  (he  did  so); 
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(b)  present  additional  candidates  (he  did  so);  (c)  offer 
candidates  recruited  from  outside  the  Organization  (he  did 
not  do  so);  (d)  and  that  a  Deputy  Director  General  in 
UNESCO,  at  this  crucial  time,  should  be  chosen  for  his 
management  ability  and  independent  stature,  rather  than  for 
his  association  with  past  programs  and  policies.   We 
consulted  closely  with  other  Western  representatives,  many 
of  whom  expressed  similar  views  to  the  Director  General. 

The  Director  General  did  not  advise  Member  States  of  his 
interest  in  filling  the  post  of  Deputy  Director  General 
prior  to  his  written  consultation  with  members  of  the  Board 
on  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Knapp.   No  opportunity  was  offered 
for  a  US  candidate,  and,  thus,  none  was  presented.   The  same 
applied  to  other  members  of  the  Western  Information  Group. 

Under  UNESCO's  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Procedure,  the 
question  of  its  Board  accepting  the  Director  General's 
candidate  for  a  job  does  not  arise.   The  Director  General  is 
only  required  to  consult  with  Board;  his  power  to  appoint  is 
undiluted.   Thus  the  question  of  "reasserting"  the  Board's 
authority  does  not  arise  either. 

3.   What  specific  steps  were  taken  by  the  Executive  Board  to 
restore  a  better  balance  in  the  current  distribution  of 
power  between  the  Board  and  General  Conference  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Secretariat  and  the  Director  General  on  the 
other? 

Answer : 


As  noted  above,  the  Board  made  two  potentially  important 
innovations  in  this  regard.   First,  it  called  for  Assistant 
Directors  General  to  appear  before  the  Board,  beginning  at 
its  120th  session,  to  answer  questions  on  the  implementation 
of  their  sectors'  programs.   Second,  the  Board  recommended 
greater  consultation  between  the  Secretariat  and  Member 
States  after  the  latters'  response  to  the  Director  General's 
request  for  comments  on  the  next  biennial  program  and  before 
the  Director  General's  presentation  of  his  proposed  outline 
of  the  program  to  the  Executive  Board. 

4.   Since  the  US  declined  to  be  on  the  temporary  committee 
of  the  Executive  Board  which  will  be  working  on  reform 
proposals,  can  you  tell  us  when  the  US  will  formally  join  in 
the  reform  process  and  in  discussion  of  specific  proposals? 
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— Was  the  US  in  fact  offered  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
that  temporary  committee?   If  so,  why  did  it  decline? 

— What  will  be  the  US  strategy  with  the  members  of  the 
Temporary  Committee  who  might  be  somewhat  reluctant  to 
support  US-favored  reforms?  What  leverage  will  the  US 
exercise  with  those  governments  to  ensure  their  support  for 
constructive,  significant  reforms? 

Answers; 

Our  strategy  in  consultation  with  our  Western  allies, 
was  not  to  seek  a  place  on  the  committee,  itself,  but  to 
influence  it  through  active  work  within  the  Western 
Information  Group,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  staff  for  Western 
representatives  on  the  committee.   By  continuing  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Western  group,  the  indispensable 
impetus  we  have  given  the  reform  process  acquires  wider 
support.   At  the  same  time,  we  preserve  complete 
independence  to  make  an  objective  assessment  of  the 
magnitude  of  change  effected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  indicated  above,  the  United  States  joined  in  the 
reform  process  in  the  discussion  of  specific  proposals 
beginning  with  the  first  meeting  of  Western  Information 
Group  on  this  subject  on  January  10,  1984,  and  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  every  subsequent  meeting. 

Our  strategy  with  members  of  the  Temporary  Committee  is 
to  work,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  formulate  proposals 
through  the  Western  Information  Group,  thus  asserting  a 
maximum  concerted  effort.   We  expect  to  remain  in  close  and 
fruitful  contact  with  the  goverments  of  the  members  of  the 
Temporary  Committee,  especially  those  representing  the 
Western  group. 

5.  What  other  key  vacancies  exist  at  UNESCO  at  the  moment? 
Has  the  US  submitted  nominations  of  qualified  Americans  for 
those  positions?   Could  you  provide  us  with  a  complete  list? 

Answer : 


For  the  purpose  of  this  question  "key  vacancies"  include 
the  Director  level  within  the  UN  AND  UNESCO  personnel 
structure;  this  includes  policy  level  and  decision-making 
positions  in  the  Organization. 
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Key  Vacancies  at  UNESCO  at  Present 

Assistant  Director  General  (ADG)  Posts; 

SS-001,  ADG  for  Social  Sciences  and  Their  Application 

Three  US  candidates:  Professor  J.  Nichols,  Dr.  Marc  F. 
Plattner,  Dr.  Job  L.  Dittburner. 

D-2  Posts; 

SC-196,  Deputy  ADG,  Office  of  the  ADG,  Science  Sector. 
Three  US  candidates:   Dr.  Richard  Collins,  Dr.  Craig 
Kensler,  Dr.  K.  Thirumalai. 

SC-324,  Deputy  ADG  for  the  Development  of  UNESCO's 
Scientific  and  Technological  Programs,  Science  Sector. 
Four  US  candidates:   Dr.  R.  Collins,  Dr.  C.  Kensler,  Dr.  K. 
Thirumalai,  Dr.  H.S.  Gladwell. 

ED-568,  Deputy  ADG  (Ooperational  Activities),  Education 
Sector.  We  did  not  recruit  for  this  post  as  US  citizen 
already  holds  other  Deputy  ADG  post  in  Education  Sector. 

D-1  Posts 

CLT-032,  Director  of  Division  of  Studies  and  Dissemination 

of  Cultures,  Culture  Sector. 

Post  only  opened  to  recruitment  July  1984. 

CPX-077,  Director,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  Division, 

CPX. 

Post  traditionally  goes  to  candidate  from  the  region;  we  did 

not  therefore  actively  recruit  for  this  post. 

CPX-261,  Director  of  Fellowships  Division,  CPX. 
One  US  candidate.  Dr.  David  C.  Larsen. 

CPX-263,  Director,  Africa  Division,  CPX. 

Post  traditionally  goes  to  candidate  from  the  region. 

ED-329,  Director  of  Division  of  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity  and  Special  Programs. 

Four   US  candidates:   Dr.  S.H.  Witt,  Dr.  C.L.  Hahn,  Dr.  J. 
Tucker,  Dr.  D.  Watkins. 
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ED-336,  Director,  Operational  Programs  Division,  Education 
Sector . 

Five  US  candidates:   Dr.  E.  Friedlander,  Dr.  M.W.  lacono, 
Dr.  K.  Kikry,  Dr.  P.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  Lundgren. 

SC-252,  Director  (Coordination  of  the  activities  of  the 
Regional  Offices  of  Science  and  Technology),  Office  of  ADG 
for  Natural  Sciences  and  their  Application  to  Development, 
Science  Sector. 
Two  US  candidates:   Dr.  I.  Elbarabary,  Dr.  C.  Kensler. 

SC-106,  Director,  Division  of  Ecological  Sciences,  Science 
Sector.   No  US  candidates. 

LA/RP/CUB/CLT-001,  Director  of  the  Regional  Office  for 

Culture  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Two  US  candidates:   Mr.  G.  R.  Olsen,  Ms.  M.M.  Vega. 

AR/RP/ROS/SC/001,  Director,  Regional  Office  for  Science  and 
Technology  for  the  Arab  States. 

It  was  felt  that  there  was  no  chance  of  placing  an  American 
in  this  post. 

AR/RP/LEB/ED/001,  Director  Regional  Office  for  Education  in 
the  Arab  States,  Beirut. 

No  chance  of  placing  an  American  in  this  post. 

NOTE:   USDEL  worked  with  GAO  team  on  a  study  of  ALL  vacant 
posts  and  indicated  all  American  candidates  for  these 
posts.   GAO  team  agreed  to  collate  information. 

6.   If  the  US  leaves  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  it 
your  view  that  the  US  should  encourage  others  to  leave  so 
as  to  effectively  cripple  UNESCO  and  ensure  it  cannot  harm 
US  interest  in  our  absence,  or  should  the  US  continue  to 
promote  reform  at  UNESCO  in  the  hopes  of  rejoining  in  the 
near  future,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit? 

Answer : 

As  we  have  indicated  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Organization  and  each  of  the  Member  States  with  whom  we 
maintain  diplomatic  relations,  we  have  no  interest  in 
encouraging  others  to  leave  the  Organization.   We  have  taken 
our  decision  on  the  basis  of  our  interests,  our 
contributions,  and  our  judgment  as  to  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  continued  US  participation  in  the 
Organization.   Others  must  do  the  same  for  themselves.   As  a 
member  of  the  UN  family  of  international  organizations,  we 
of  course  believe  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  continue  to 
encourage  a  reform  within  UNESCO,  whether  we  are  members  or 
not.   I  believe  'we  can  and  will  pursue  that  goal,  quite 
apart  from  any  "hope"  about  future  events. 
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Article  by  Michael  Massing  Entitled  "UNESCO  Under  Fire," 
Published  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1984 

UNESCO  Under  Fire 

(By  Michael  Massing) 

Last  December,  when  the  Reagan  administration  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  withdrawing  from  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO),  its  decision  was  promptly  endorsed  by  many  promi- 
nent Americans,  and  not  just  ones  on  the  right.  James  Michener  and  Barbara  Tuch- 
man  praised  the  decision.  So  did  Walter  Mondale,  in  the  first  Democratic  candi- 
dates' debate,  in  New  Hampshire.  With  few  exceptions  the  nation's  most  important 
newspapers,  including  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post,  concurred 
with  the  Administration's  view  that  UNESCO  is  the  most  poorly  managed  and  anti- 
American  body  in  the  whole  United  Nations  system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  decision  was  denounced  by  other  prominent  Americans, 
and  not  just  on  the  left.  Congressman  Jim  Leach,  an  Iowa  Republican,  accused  the 
State  Department  of  behaving  like  "poor  losers."  Leonard  Sussman,  a  longtime 
critic  of  UNESCO  who  is  the  executive  director  of  Freedom  House,  a  group  that 
monitors  political  rights  around  the  world,  called  on  the  Administration  to  stay  and 
fight.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  a  Mobil  Oil  executive,  a  Reagan  campaign  supporter, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UNESCO  general  conference  last 
fall,  described  the  gathering  as  "among  the  least  politicized  and  the  most  construc- 
tive from  the  U.S.  point  of  view  in  recent  memory."  The  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  a  body  of  private  citizens  that  supervises  U.S.  participation  in  the  or- 
ganization, voted  41  to  8  in  favor  of  remaining  in  UNESCO. 

The  debate,  then,  has  been  spirited.  Unfortunately,  it  has  often  been  ill  informed 
as  well.  Many  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  charges  have  been  exaggerated,  moti- 
vated less  by  UNESCO's  actual  faults  than  by  political  objectives  unrelated  to  them. 
And  the  press,  which  has  a  direct  stake  in  UNESCO's  debates  about  communica- 
tions, has  often  conveyed  an  image  of  the  organization  that  suits  its  own  purposes. 
UNESCO  has  real  problems.  But  they  must  be  sifted  out  from  the  indiscriminate 
attacks  launched  against  it.  Only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  evaluate  whether  the 
Administration  should  make  the  withdrawal  final,  a  decision  due  by  December  31. 

UNESCO  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  forty  UN  agencies,  serving  in  effect  as  the 
UN's  educational  and  cultural  arm.  Its  "Approved  Programme  and  Budget  for  1984- 
1985"  is  a  753-page  document  detailing  the  agency's  hundreds  of  programs,  which 
extend  from  the  abstract  and  grandiose  (studies  on  "the  social  and  cultural  dimen- 
sions of  world  problems")  to  the  specific  and  mundane  (studies  concerning  "hydrolo- 
gical  processes  and  parameters  for  water  projects"). 

One  theme  runs  throughout:  development.  While  certain  UNESCO  activities  di- 
rectly benefit  the  West — administering  the  international  copyright  convention,  for 
instance,  or  coordinating  regional  scientific  programs — the  organization  serves  prin- 
cipally as  a  huge  consulting  firm  for  the  Third  World.  Many  of  its  programs  seek  to 
apply  science  and  technology  to  the  problems  of  underdeveloment.  For  example, 
UNESCO  is  studying  how  micro-organisms  might  help  increase  food  production  and 
is  experimenting  with  novel  uses  for  agricultural  and  urban  wastes.  It  provides 
advice  on  building  low-cost  housing  and  on  using  computers  in  economic  planning. 
It  has  helped  set  up  geological  institutes  in  Africa  to  locate  mineral  resources  and  is 
funding  pilot  projects  to  condense  water  from  mist. 

In  the  field  of  culture,  too,  UNESCO  is  slanted  toward  the  Third  World.  It  is 
translating  little-known  literary  works  from  India  and  Korea  into  English  and 
French.  It  is  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts  and  recording  oral  traditions  on  cas- 
settes. UNESCO  finances  historical  research  on  Slavic  and  Islamic  cultures  and  pub- 
lishes dictionaries  and  grammars  for  obscure  languages.  Perhaps  its  best-known 
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projects  are  its  international  campaigns  to  preserve  two  dozen  historical  monuments 
stretching  from  Carthage  to  Katmandu.  ,      ,      ,     ,         .       ,  ,  ..  . 

Above  all,  UNESCO  is  the  developing  world  s  chief  educational  center,  and  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  combating  illiteracy.  The  agency  funds  regional  educational 
institutes,  holds  national  teacher-training  workshops,  and  advises  governments  on 
setting  educational  policies.  It  examines  why  students  drop  out  of  school  and  how 
they  might  find  jobs.  UNESCO  is  helping  to  strengthen  educational  radio  in  Thai- 
land, to  fund  postgraduate  engineering  courses  in  India,  to  send  mobile  teaching 
teams  to  the  Maldives,  and  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language  in  Sri  Lanka.  It 
even  offers  suggestions  on  how  to  make  school  buildings  more  resistant  to  earth- 
UNESCO  has  161  members,  more  than  any  other  UN  agency;  an  annual  budget  of 
almost  $200  million;  and  a  staff  of  3,344.  More  than  2,400  employees  work  at  the 
majestic  headquarters  in  Paris,  which  displays  works  by  Picasso,  Miro,  and  Noguchi, 
and  is  a  regular  stop  for  tourists.  •     xr       -ir    i 

UNESCO  has  field  offices  in  thirty-one  countries  and  liaison  offices  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Venice,  and  Geneva.  It  sponsors  approximately  100  conferences,  semi- 
nars, and  workshops  a  year  and  coordinates  thousands  of  fellowships  for  Third 
World  scholars.  The  agency  publishes  twenty-five  periodicals  and  it  issues  on  aver- 
age a  book  a  day,  making  it  perhaps  the  largest  book  publisher  in  the  world. 

All  of  this  is  a  long  way  from  the  days  when  UNESCO  employed  a  dozen  people 
in  a  flat  near  London's  Grosvenor  Square.  At  the  time  of  its  founding,  in  1946,  the 
organization  had  only  twenty-eight  members— half  of  them  from  the  West— and  a 
budget  of  not  quite  $7  million.  UNESCO  was  created  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  its  wartime  allies  to  reconstruct  European  society  and  culture 
and  thereby  to  help  banish  war.  Its  constitution,  drafted  by  intellectuals  like  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  Stephen  Spender,  and  Julian  Huxley,  was  a  distillation  of  postwar 
idealism.  It  declared  a  belief  in  "the  unrestricted  pursuit  of  objective  truth"  and 
"the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge"  as  means  for  promoting  "mutual  under- 
standing and  a  truer  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  lives." 

Such  lofty  ideals  have  made  UNESCO  an  easy  target.  The  same  is  true  of  the  or- 
ganization's studies  in  culture  and  development,  which  are  often  nebulous  and  filled 
with  terms  like  "endogenous,"  "multidimensional,"  and  "interdevelopmenf  (exam- 
ples of  a  jargon  that  has  been  dubbed  "UNESCO-ese").  UNESCO's  image  is  also  not 
helped  by  its  general  conferences,  which  every  two  years  provide  a  pulpit  and  a  cap- 
tive audience  to  member  states  large  and  small. 

UNESCO  gets  its  share  of  appraisals  like  the  following,  from  the  Spring,  1983, 
issue  of  Policy  Review,  a  Heritage  Foundation  publication: 

"For  the  permanent,  bureaucratic  staff  in  Paris,  UNESCO  is  a  nice  little  tax-tree 
enclave,  and  most  employees  would  like  to  keep  it  that  way  without  to  much  politi- 
cal boat-rocking.  They  turn  out  their  studies— booklets  such  as  Cultural  Policy  in 
Bulgaria"— which  no  one,  really,  is  in  any  danger  of  reading,  and  they  collect  their 
post  adjustment  and  their  tax-free  emoluments,  they  come  in  at  nine  and  disappear 
at  twelve  for  their  two-hour  lunches  in  the  cozy  cafes  of  the  seventh  arrondisse- 
ment,  so  why  should  they  complain?"  . 

The  daily  press  has  been  no  less  acerbic.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  tor  instance,  re- 
cently asserted  that  if  UNESCO  "disappeared  tomorrow,  nobody  would  miss  it 
except  the  army  of  drones  who  soak  up  its  bloated  budget  with  hi^h  salaries  and 
trips  to  comfy  conferences  held  in  such  pleasant  places  as  Paris.'  UNESCO,  de- 
clared the  Tribune,  is  a  "100  percent  dead  loss."  ,<xtxtt.o^^ 

State  Department  officials  behind  the  decision  to  withdraw  agree.  UNESCO  wa^ 
founded  to  foster  cooperation  and  development  in  education,  science,  culture,  and, 
later,  communications,"  says  Gregory  Newell,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
international-organization  affairs.  "But,"  he  says,  "the  organization  has  been  get- 
ting away  from  its  mandate  and  has  really  become  more  of  a  political  forum  in 
which  "the  real  purposes  of  a  specialized  technical  agency  are  threatened.  Rather 
than  sticking  to  basics  like  literacy  programs,  Newell  says,  UNESCO  spends  much 
of  its  time  meddling  in  such  irrelevant  matters  as  southern  Africa,  human  rights, 
and  peace  and  disarmament.  Jean  Gerard,  the  U.S.  permanent  delegate  to  UNESCO 
discerns  a  "radical,  confrontational"  philosophy  at  UNESCO  whose  "collectivist, 
statist"  orientation  serves  Soviet  ends.  "It's  always  the  values  of  a  free  press  and 
free  enterprise  that  are  under  attack,"  she  says,  "and  not  the  values  of  the  collectiv- 
ist, Marxist  point  of  view."  ^„„^^  .,  n 
In  addition  to  politicization,  the  State  Department  charges  UNESCO  with  appall- 
ing mismanagement  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  money.  Its  current  budget— of 
which  the  United  States  pays  one  fourth— represents  an  increase  of  2.5  or  4  percent 
over  the  previous  one,  depending  on  who  is  estimating.  The  Reagan  Administration 
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maintains  that  this  not  only  violates  its  standard  of  zero  net  growth  for  internation- 
al organizations  that  receive  U.S.  financial  support  but  also  is  greater  than  the  in- 
creases at  most  other  UN  agencies.  Most  of  UNESCO's  funds  don't  even  reach  the 
people  who  need  them,  according  to  Elliott  Abrams,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs  and  another  strong  advocate  of  with- 
drawal. "It's  questionable  if  UNESCO's  programs  have  any  real-world  existence,"  he 
says.  "One  third  of  them  never  get  done  at  all.  They  money  goes  to  support  a  huge 
bureaucracy  in  Paris  that  lives  very  well.  Most  of  these  people  haven't  seen  the 
economy  class  of  an  airpline  for  decades."  Abrams  days  that  UNESCO  is  "run  like  a 
Third  World  dictatorship,"  ruled  by  fear  and  wallowing  in  patronage.  The  Adminis- 
tration had  made  demands  for  change,  he  says,  but  since  these  were  ignored,  the 
State  Department  decided  that  it  had  no  choice  but  withdrawal.  "How  can  we  make 
the  UN  system  effective  without  taking  a  stand  against  its  worst  member?"  he  asks. 

Just  how  bloated  is  UNESCO's  bureaucracy?  Abrams  cites  as  evidence  that  about 
75  percent  of  the  agency's  budget  is  spent  in  Paris  rather  than  in  the  field.  In  fact, 
according  to  UNESCO's  own  figures,  the  proportion  is  about  78  percent.  But 
UNESCO  is  not  designed  to  carry  out  most  of  its  work  in  the  field.  Rather,  says 
Herschelle  Challenor,  director  of  UNESCO's  liaison  office  in  Washington,  it  is  a 
"catalytic  agency"  that  provides  intellectual  tools  for  people  who  do  work  in  the 
field.  Thus  UNESCO  does  not  fight  illiteracy  by  sending  brigades  of  teachers  into 
villages,  which  it  could  hardly  afford  to  do.  Instead  it  prepares  manuals  for  teach- 
ers, studies  ways  to  improve  teaching  techniques,  and  suggests  changes  in  curricula. 
Similarly,  UNESCO  does  not  build  TV  transmitters,  but  it  does  advise  governments 
on  how  TV  might  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  It  does  not  construct  water  sys- 
tems, but  it  does  test  experimental  cisterns  for  collecting  rainwater.  UNESCO's 
chief  activities — research,  publishing,  sponsoring  meetings — are,  Challenor  says, 
"best  performed  by  a  centralized  staff." 

UNESCO  will  spend  $187  million  this  year.  Its  budget  has  grown  remarkably  fast. 
As  recently  as  1975  it  spent  only  $90  million.  The  increase  reflects  a  scramble  to 
meet  a  flood  of  demands  for  help  from  UNESCO's  member  states.  Paul  Baker,  the 
head  of  the  anthropology  department  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  division  of  "Man  and  the  Biosphere,"  a  highly  successful 
UNESCO  environmental  program,  points  out  that  the  agency  actually  spends  less 
each  year  than  a  big  American  university:  Penn  State,  for  instance,  has  an  annual 
budget  of  more  then  $600  million.  "While  it  might  seem  like  a  fairly  large  budget," 
Baker  says,  "when  you  consider  that  the  group  is  trying  to  treat  the  world's  scientif- 
ic and  social  problems,  it  doesn't  seem  like  that  much."  This  year  UNESCO  will 
spend  slightly  more  money  than  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Furthermore,  the  difference  between  UNESCO's  1984-1985  budget  and  the  no- 
growth  budget  demanded  by  the  United  States  was  not  very  great — about  $10  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  UNESCO  Secretariat  originally  requested  $386  million  for  two 
years,  in  contrast  with  $354  million  recommended  by  the  United  States.  At  the  gen- 
eral conference  last  year,  however,  UNESCO  accepted  a  compromise  of  $374  million, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  a  good-faith  effort  to  accommodate  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  end,  the  United  States  was  the  only  one  of  UNESCO's  161 
members  to  vote  against  the  budget. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  return  UNESCO  gets  on  its  money.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  its  work,  the  agency  cannot,  for  instance,  report  how  many  people  it  in- 
oculates each  year,  as  the  World  Health  Organization  can.  But  there  are  indications 
that  the  quality  of  its  work  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  management  crisis  that  has 
developed  at  the  Secretariat  over  the  past  two  or  three  years.  "UNESCO  is  not  a 
very  happy  place  to  work,"  say  Judson  Gooding,  who  until  recently  served  as  coun- 
selor to  the  U.S.  delegation  in  Paris.  "I've  never  seen  so  many  gloomy-looking 
people  in  my  life."  According  to  a  recent  poll,  only  three  percent  of  all  staff  mem- 
bers believe  that  hirings  and  promotions  are  based  on  merit.  Recently  several  high- 
ranking  staff  members  have  fled  the  agency,  complaining  of  intolerable  working 
conditions.  One  such  refugee,  from  Switzerland,  referred  in  his  resignation  letter  to 
a  "climate  of  suspicion,  prejudice,  intolerance,  incoherence,  arbitrariness,  fear,  and 
servility." 

Charges  of  mismanagement  inevitably  focus  on  one  man — Director-General 
Amadou  Mahtar  M'Bow.  The  head  of  the  organization  for  the  past  decade.  M'Bow 
unfailingly  provokes  strong  feelings  in  those  who  work  with  him.  He  is  variously 
described  £is  proud,  temperamental,  arrogant,  charming,  vain,  manipulative,  and 
brilliant.  In  many  ways  M'Bow  is  UNESCO,  and  his  traits  show  up  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  organization  he  rules.  "I  have  reservations  about  the  whole  UN 
system,  but  what  makes  UNESCO  particularly  pernicious  is  M'Bow,"  says  Owen 
Harris,  a  former  Australian  ambassador  to  UNESCO  who,  since  joining  the  Herit- 
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age  Foundation  last  fall,  has  been  the  most  outspoken  critic  of  UNESCO.  He  has 
written  that  M'Bow  is  "confrontational  and  combative"  and  "has  created  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  conflict  is  maximized."  Judson  Gooding  says,"  "M'Bow  is  very  tyran- 
nical. He  governs  the  place  by  fear.  It's  a  one-man  show." 

UNESCO  is  said  to  function  like  a  court,  with  an  inner  circle  tending  to  the 
king's  needs;  loyalty  is  often  valued  over  competence.  Most  employment  contracts 
are  limited  to  one  or  two  years,  allegedly  to  keep  employees  on  a  short  leash.  M'Bow 
has  been  accused  of  keeping  a  fleet  of  six  official  cars,  maintaining  a  luxurious  rent- 
free  apartment,  and  traveling  with  an  entourage  three  times  as  big  as  the  UN  secre- 
tary-general's. Worse,  M'Bow  has  been  accused  of  rewarding  friends  and  relatives 
with  jobs,  keeping  posts  vacant  and  using  the  money  thus  saved  for  his  own 
projects,  and  obscuring  bookkeeping  practices  to  the  extent  that  only  he  knows  how 
funds  are  actually  spent.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  commissioned  a  team  of  experts  to 
review  management  practices  at  UNESCO;  its  finding  are  due  by  the  fall. 

M'Bow  dismisses  charges  of  tyranny  as  attempts  to  discredit  him  made  by  resent- 
ful people  who  have  left  the  organization.  "Working  at  UNESCO  is  hard  work  for 
everybody,"  he  says.  "I  do  acknowledge  that  I'm  demanding  of  the  work  of  my  col- 
leagues. When  I  spot  inefficiencies,  I'm  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  them."  Only 
those  who  "don't  do  their  job  properly,"  he  adds,  "having  reason  to  be  afraid."  He 
says  that  UNESCO's  staff  has  been  "remarkably  stable,"  and  that  only  a  handful  of 
the  people  who  work  in  Paris  have  been  critical. 

To  be  fair,  any  review  of  UNESCO's  activities  must  take  into  account  the  special 
nature  of  the  institution.  Consider  this  description  of  the  Director-General's  per- 
formance: His  style  was  that  of  a  little  Napoleon  ...  he  could  be  a  quite  dreadful 
autocrat.  At  the  height  of  his  regime,  bossing  and  bullying  had  become  part  of  the 
normal  order  within  UNESCO.  He  could  fly  into  violent  rages  with  senior  men, 
threaten  to  send  them  home  the  moment  their  present  contracts  expired,  demand 
immediate  improvements  and  leave  them  literally  shaking  with  the  violence  of  his 
assults  and  fear  for  their  own  futures. 

The  vignette  describes  not  M'Bow  but  his  predecessor,  Rene  Maheu,  a  Frenchman 
who  held  the  job  for  eleven  years  before  retiring  in  1974.  The  passage  comes  from  a 
book  titled  An  Idea  and  Its  Servants:  UNESCO  from  Within,  by  Richard  Hoggart,  a 
British  educator  who  served  as  an  assistant  director-general  in  the  early  1970s.  As 
he  observes,  UNESCO's  suffocating  centralization  began  under  Maheu  and  in  part 
reflected  an  effort  to  control  a  monstrously  unwieldly  bureaucracy. 

Clearly,  the  centralization  has  increased  under  M'Bow.  According  to  some 
UNESCO  observers,  it  has  stifled  creativity,  M'Bow  gets  high  marks,  however,  for 
his  ability  to  draw  order  from  UNESCO's  chaos,  even  if  he  must  resort  to  high- 
handed tactics  to  do  it.  Leonard  Sussman,  of  Freedom  House,  says  that  the  serious 
charges  against  M'Bow  notwithstanding,  he  is  "a  very  astute  politician"  who  has  to 
satisfy  the  Soviets,  the  Americans,  and  fifty-one  African  countries,  among  others. 
"He  has  a  lot  of  balls  to  juggle — and  has  managed  to  keep  them  all  in  the  air," 
Edmund  Hennelly,  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  UNESCO,  says  that  M'Bow  is  "a  man  of 
unsurpassed  talent — the  Horatio  Alger  of  the  emerging  world."  He  continues, 
"From  my  vantage  point,  he's  a  very  intelligent,  sincere  person  who  nevertheless 
makes  use  of  the  perquisites  his  body  bestows  on  him.  At  no  time  did  I  or  any  of  my 
delegation  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character." 

M  Bow  is  so  controversial  not  only  because  of  his  managerial  style  but  also  be- 
cause he  is  unequivocally  a  man  of  the  Third  World.  The  son  of  a  Senegalese  shep- 
erd,  he  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  eventually  became  Senegal's  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  culture.  In  1968  he  resigned,  because  of  growing  repression  in  the  country, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the  head  of  UNESCO  s  education  division.  In 
19'74  M'Bow  was  elected  the  first  (and  only)  black  African  head  of  a  U.N.  specialized 
agency.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected  for  a  second  term  in  1980,  and  if  he  survives 
the  current  furor  he  will  serve  until  1987. 

M'Bow's  rise  to  the  top  of  UNESCO  reflects  the  post-colonial  influx  of  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  into  the  organization  over  the  past  two  decades,  a  change  that  has 
shifted  UNESCO's  locus  of  control  from  the  West  to  the  developing  countries. 
M'Bow's  unabashed  championing  of  the  Third  World  has  made  him  unpalatable  to 
most  of  those  who  advocate  an  American  withdrawal.  Owen  Harries,  for  instance, 
has  written  that  M'Bow  is  "openly  and  militantly  a  spokesman  for  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Third  World"  who  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
UNESCO  "the  most  virulently  anti-American  member  of  the  UN  system." 

Others  disagree.  "UNESCO  is  seen  in  East-West  terms  only  because  we  prefer  to 
see  the  East  in  everything  that  happens,"  says  Samuel  De  Palma,  a  former  assistant 
secretary  of  state  and  a  senior  advisor  to  several  U.S.  delegations.  In  fact,  he  says, 
"the  division  is  largely  North-South,  UNESCO  is  a  place  where  the  Third  World  is 
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struggling  for  a  way  to  get  on  with  itself."  De  Palma  adds,  "Of  course  the  Russians 
make  hay  where  they  can,  but  they  are  not  a  great  factor  in  UNESCO  as  such.  They 
get  a  free  ride.  "7 

The  question  of  ideological  tilt  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
objections  to  UNESCO.  Has  the  organization  "extraneously  politicized  virtually 
every  subject  it  deals  with,"  in  a  way  hostile  to  American  interests,  as  the  State 
Department  claims? 

Israel  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  UNESCO's  attacks  on  Israel  are  frequently  cited  as 
an  example  of  its  thorough  politicization;  for  instance,  William  Safire,  the  New 
York  Times  columnist,  recently  described  the  agency  as  "a  center  of  attempts  to  de- 
legitimize  Israel."  That  perception  largely  dates  from  the  1974  general  conference, 
when  UNESCO  censured  Israel  for  alleged  misbehavior  in  the  occupied  territories, 
denied  it  funds,  and  refused  to  admit  it  to  a  regional  subgroup  of  European  nations. 
The  West  condemned  these  measures,  and  the  United  States  withheld  its  contribu- 
tion to  UNESCO  for  two  years.  It  resumed  funding  UNESCO  in  1977,  when 
UNESCO  lifted  the  sanctions  against  Israel  and  permitted  it  to  join  the  European 
subgroup.  Since  then  UNESCO  has  maintained  a  program  to  monitor  Israel's  activi- 
ties in  the  occupied  territories;  it  also  provides  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  assist  Palestinian  refugees  and  to  support  FLO  educational  activities.  (The 
United  States  withholds  from  its  contribution  to  UNESCO  an  amount  proportionate 
to  UNESCO's  support  of  such  projects.) 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  many  observers  have  been  impressed  by  how 
muted  UNESCO's  rhetoric  against  Israel  has  become — owing  in  no  small  part  to 
pressure  from  the  Reagan  Administration.  At  a  congressional  hearing  in  February, 
Assistant  Secretary  Newell  himself  acknowledged  that  Israel  did  not  present  a 
major  problem  for  the  United  States  at  UNESCO  and  was  not  a  reeison  for  the  deci- 
sion to  withdraw.  In  fact,  during  the  general  conference  last  fall  Israel's  ambassador 
to  UNESCO  informed  the  U.S.  delegation  that  his  nation  strongly  opposed  Ameri- 
can withdrawal,  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  invite  renewed  attacks. 

UNESCO  has  also  come  under  fire  for  its  peace  and  disarmament  activities.  The 
Soviets  and  their  allies  are  forever  introducing  resolutions  like  "Textbooks  must 
become  instruments  of  peace."  Some  of  these  are  approved  and  incorporated  into 
UNESCO's  programs.  The  State  Department  claims  that  such  programs  amount  to 
little  more  than  Soviet  propaganda  and  divert  funds  from  more  urgent  needs. 
Newell  says  that  UNESCO  spends  more  on  disarmament  programs  than  on  eradi- 
cating illiteracy  among  refugees.  The  1984-1985  budget  bears  him  out:  it  allots 
$949,000  for  peace  studies  and  $76,400  for  educating  refugees.  However,  UNESCO  is 
spending  more  than  $14  million  on  literacy  programs,  as  well  as  $3.7  million  on 
adult  education,  $2.9  million  on  rural  education,  and  $2.5  million  on  promoting  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  girls  and  women.  Overall,  education  accounts  for  38  per- 
cent of  UNESCO's  expenditures,  and  peace  and  disarmament  programs  account  for 
less  than  one  percent. 

Newell  asks,  "Why  should  UNESCO  be  involved  with  peace  and  disarmament? 
It's  an  appropriate  subject,  but  for  different  forums,"  such  as,  he  says,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  and  the  Conference  on  Disarmament,  in  Geneva.  However, 
UNESCO  was  founded  expressly  to  educate  the  world  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
most  widely  quoted  line  from  its  constitution  reads,  "Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed." 
Moreover,  the  1978  United  Nations  special  session  on  disarmament  specifically 
called  on  UNESCO  to  promote  disarmament  in  its  area  of  competence:  education. 
Most  of  UNESCO's  work  in  disarmament — producing  textbooks,  conducting  re- 
search, and  the  like — falls  within  that  mandate. 

UNESCO's  peace  programs  do  often  seem  to  have  an  anti-Western  orientation. 
For  instance,  the  Medium-Term  Plan  for  1984-1989  calls  for  studies  on  "the  connec- 
tions between  peace  and  the  elimination  of  structures  of  domination,  dependence, 
and  exploitation."  UNESCO's  critics  interpret  these  terms  as  code  words  connoting 
Western  imperialism — and  they  are  probably  right.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of 
UNESCO's  work  in  peace  and  disarmament.  Here,  as  in  other  areas,  the  emphasis  is 
on  development.  Thus  the  Medium-Term  Plan  also  says,  "The  arms  race  .  .  .  leads 
to  an  enormous  squandering  of  human  and  material  resources.  It  is  pursued  regard- 
less of  the  pressing  need,  in  all  countries,  for  investment  and  expenditure  with  a 
view  to  economic  progress  and  an  increase  in  welfare  and  social  justice."  Joseph 
Coffey,  a  strategic  analyst  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  who  is  familiar  with 
UNESCO's  studies,  says,  "UNESCO's  work  on  peace  and  disarmament  proceeds 
from  a  particular  base  of  values  and  perceptions  which  look  on  arms  expenditures 
as  costly  and  better  put  to  alternative  uses."  Although  such  work  is  "frequently  crit- 
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ical  of  the  West,"  which  is  seen  as  a  major  offender,  Coffey  says,  "it's  sure  as  hell 
not  pro-Soviet."  More  to  the  point,  it  is  pro-Third  World. 

Nothing  has  brought  UNESCO  more  censure  than  the  debate  on  a  "new  world 
information  order."  As  reported  in  the  American  press,  this  concept  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  instrument  for  limiting  press  freedom.  The  New  York  Times,  for 
instance,  described  it  in  a  news  account  last  December  as  "a  code  inimical  to  West- 
ern concepts  of  a  free  press  that  would  acknowledge  governments'  right  to  control 
the  press  and  set  up  an  international  licensing  system  for  journalists  as  well  as  a 
code  of  press  conduct,  both  administered  by  the  UNESCO  Secretariat." 

The  irony  is  that  most  American  journalists  have  gradually  accepted  many  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  new  information  order.  Few  would  dispute  its  central 
premise — that  a  vast  imbalance  in  the  global  distribution  of  communications  re- 
sources exists  and  must  be  corrected.  As  Third  World  countries  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize that  effective  communications  are  as  critical  to  economic  development  as  roads 
and  dams,  they  have  pressed  for  even  rudimentary  infrastructure  and  training. 
Most  of  what  they  need  is  in  the  West,  and  the  West  has  increasingly  shown  its 
willingness  to  help. 

More  sensitive  have  been  the  charges  leveled  at  the  Western  press.  Critics  from 
Third  World  countries  at  UNESCO  contend  that  the  big  wire  services  monopolize 
world  news  coverage,  creating  a  one-way  flow  of  information  from  North  to  South. 
These  critics  argue  that  Western  reporters  present  sensationalized  accounts  of  the 
developing  world,  preferring  stories  about  coups  and  earthquakes  to  analyses  of 
social  and  economic  conditions.  They  complain  further  that  the  Third  World  rarely 
has  an  opportunity  to  talk  back  to  the  West  and  give  its  side  of  the  story. 

Western  news  executives  have  challenged  these  assertions  as  exaggerated  and  po- 
lemical. Nonetheless,  the  debate  has  had  an  undeniable  effect — an  "enormous 
impact,"  in  the  words  of  Joseph  Rawley,  who  is  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  representative  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  and  is  a 
veteran  participant  in  UNESCO's  communications  debates.  "Often  when  a  confer- 
ence takes  place  that  talks  of  inequalities,  imbalances,  and  North-South  one-way 
flow,"  he  says,  "top  representatives  of  AP  and  UPI  are  present — and  they're  listen- 
ing." 

UNESCO's  reputation  as  an  enemy  of  press  freedom  comes  from  its  attempts  to 
define  social  uses  for  the  media  and,  above  all,  from  its  intermittent  involvement  in 
the  contentious  area  of  protecting — or,  to  use  the  more  emotive  term,  licensing — 
journalists.  The  protection  issue  is  a  real  one,  going  back  to  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  when  Indochina  was  becoming  a  graveyard  for  journalists:  seventeen  disap- 
peared in  Cambodia  in  1970  alone.  Journalists'  associations  appealed  to  several 
international  organizations,  including  the  UN,  to  draft  a  safety  convention,  but 
nothing  came  of  these  efforts.  In  1976,  after  Western  journalists  had  expressed  their 
continuing  concern  to  him,  M'Bow  announced  that  UNESCO  would  help  look  for 
solutions.  He  made  his  announcement  just  as  Third  World  nations  were  beginning 
to  push  for  a  new  world  information  order,  and  the  protection  issue  was  soon  joined 
to  the  broader  debate. 

At  UNESCO  member  states  eagerly  took  up  the  question  of  the  protection  of  jour- 
nalists; however,  many  seemed  more  concerned  with  shielding  governments  from 
journalists  than  the  other  way  around.  Most  protection  schemes  called  for  corre- 
spondents to  receive  internationally  recognized  cards  that  would  identify  them  in 
dangerous  areas.  The  problem  was  that  if  governments  were  involved  in  issuing  the 
cards,  they  could  also  revoke  them  when  they  felt  that  reporters  had  abused  their 
privileges.  In  short,  the  cards  could  easily  turn  into  a  licensing  system. 

That  s  certainly  how  it  sounded  when  the  issue  was  discussed  by  Mustapha  Mas- 
moudi,  Tunisia's  delegate  to  UNESCO  in  the  late  1970s  and  the  enfant  terrible  of 
the  Third  World  communications  movement.  In  one  paper  Masmoudi  proclaimed 
that  the  protection  of  journalists  was  a  "key  element"  in  the  new  information  order 
and  called  for  the  drafting  of  an  international  convention  that  would  list  "precisely 
defined  infringements"  and  protect  "both  the  organs  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  as 
such,  insofar  as  its  prestige,  culture,  and  values  are  involved."  Should  such  infringe- 
ments occur,  governments  could  compel  news  organizations  to  run  retractions 
through  recourse  to  an  international  "right  of  correction."  Furthermore,  Masmoudi 
declared,  "each  nation  should  be  in  a  position  to  choose  its  information  in  accord- 
ance with  its  realities  and  requirements" — a  seeming  demand  for  the  right  of  cen- 
sorship. 

Masmoudi's  ominous  pronouncements  caused  alarm  in  the  West,  and  the  lines 
were  quickly  drawn.  A  number  of  influential  media  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  came  together  to  form  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
(WPFC),  which  declared  itself  ready  to  provide  "a  strong  global  voice  against  those 
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who  advocate  a  state-controlled  media."  The  WPFC  and  its  allies  soon  scored  some 
notable  victories.  At  the  1978  general  conference  they  succeeded  in  beating  back 
Soviet-led  efforts  to  gain  UNESCO's  endorsement  of  government  control  of  the 
media;  the  final  declaration  that  emerged  from  the  meeting  was  adopted  unani- 
mously and  embraced  the  principles  of  a  free  press. 

But  the  tough  stance  taken  by  Western  press  representatives  had  some  unantici- 
pated side  effects.  In  the  first  place,  it  helped  polarize  the  debate.  For  instance,  the 
insistence  on  the  superiority  of  the  American  press  model,  including  an  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  advertising,  probably  put  off  some  representatives  of  nonaligned 
Third  World  countries  who  might  otherwise  have  become  allies.  In  addition,  the 
alarmist  pronouncements  about  what  was  taking  place  at  UNESCO  set  the  tone  for 
press  coverage  of  the  organization's  activities.  After  the  1980  general  conference, 
held  in  Belgrade,  A.  H.  Raskin,  the  associate  director  of  the  National  News  Council 
and  a  former  New  York  Times  correspondent,  wrote  a  report  examining  press  ac- 
counts of  the  event.  "Not  one  story  emanating  from  the  conference,"  Raskin  wrote, 
"dealt  with  any  of  the  reports,  speeches,  or  resolutions  on  UNESCO's  basic  activities 
in  combating  illiteracy,  developing  alternate  energy  sources,  protecting  historic 
monuments,"  and  so  on.  Instead,  the  report  stated,  coverage  "concentrated  almost 
exclusively  on  Western  worries  about  the  UNESCO  [communications]  initiative, 
with  little  presentation  of  opposing  viewpoints."  Such  an  "imbalance,"  Raskin  point- 
edly concluded,  "set  a  poor  example  for  Third  World  journalists  and  other  skeptics 
on  what  they  should  find  admirable  as  a  model  of  press  freedom." 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  mutual  suspicion  that  UNESCO,  in  February  of  1981, 
made  the  move  that  most  upset  the  United  States.  Governments  throughout  Latin 
America  and  in  much  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  stepping  up  their  attacks  on  journal- 
ists— arresting,  abducting,  and  murdering  them.  At  the  request  of  two  major  jour- 
nalists' federations,  based  in  Brussels  and  Prague,  UNESCO  invited  a  number  of  re- 
gional press  organizations  from  around  the  world  to  meet  in  Paris  to  discuss  possi- 
ble solutions.  In  anticipation  of  the  meeting,  UNESCO  commissioned  a  French  law 
professor  to  draft  a  paper  recommending  concrete  measures. 

No  groups  from  the  United  States  were  invited.  When  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee  got  wind  of  the  meeting,  it  expressed  outrage;  eventually  it  and  other 
Western  groups  were  allowed  to  attend.  When  the  American  representatives  arrived 
in  Paris,  they  were  dismayed  by  what  they  found.  The  French  professor  proposed 
setting  up  a  commission  that  would  initially  be  composed  only  of  professionals  but 
that  would  ultimately  include  government  representatives.  He  also  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  code  of  ethics.  A  bitter  stalemate  developed,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  inconclusively. 

UNESCO  officials  denied  that  the  meeting  had  any  sinister  purpose,  pointing  out 
that  UNESCO  had  merely  acted  as  a  sponsor,  as  it  does  for  scores  of  meetings  held 
by  nongovernmental  organizations  each  year.  They  also  said  that  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted had  been  just  that,  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  furthermore  that  it  made  no 
mention  of  licensing  or  even  of  ID  cards.  But  the  WPFC  insisted  that  the  meeting 
had  confirmed  its  worst  fears  about  UNESCO's  true  intentions  in  "protecting"  jour- 
nalists. 

The  West  reacted  sharply.  The  WPFC  convened  a  meeting  in  May  of  1981  of  more 
than  sixty  press  representatives,  at  Talloires,  France,  to  plot  a  counterstrategy;  they 
issued  a  stern  declaration  calling  on  UNESCO  to  "abandon  attempts  to  regulate 
news  content  and  formulate  rules  for  the  press."  In  addition,  the  State  Department 
subtly  and  successfully  pressured  the  Tunisian  government  to  recall  Mustapha  Mas- 
moudi.  Finally,  in  August  of  1982,  President  Reagan  signed  the  so-called  Beard 
Amendment,  which  mandated  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  funds  to  UNESCO  should  it  do  any- 
thing in  the  future  to  inhibit  press  freedom.  The  United  States  was  clearly  prepared 
to  make  life  uncomfortable  for  UNESCO. 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  pledged  to  increase  its  support  of  UNESCO's  Inter- 
national Programme  for  the  Development  of  Communications  (IPDC).  The  United 
States  had  proposed  that  the  IPDC  be  established,  in  1978,  as  a  way  to  channel 
Western  money  into  communications  projects  in  the  Third  World.  The  United 
States  hoped  thereby  to  move  the  debate  from  the  rhetorical  to  the  practical  plane 
and  in  the  process  to  demonstrate  the  West's  good  faith  in  meeting  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping nations.  The  first  meeting  of  the  IPDC  took  place  in  1981,  and  Third  World 
delegates  were  hopeful. 

The  combination  of  threat  and  promise  worked,  and  a  mood  of  reconciliation  set 
in.  The  State  Department  took  note  of  the  improved  climate  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress  in  February  of  1983.  "Since  the  February  1981  meeting,"  it  said,  "the  sub- 
ject of  protection  of  journalists  has  disappeared  from  UNESCO  agendas.  Moreover, 
the  Secretariat  appears  to  be  taking  much  greater  care  over  a  range  of  issues  to 
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avoid  initiatives  which  might  lead  to  confrontations  with  the  U.S.  and  its  free-press 
allies."  Concluding  that  UNESCO  "has  debated  but  has  not  implemented  policies  of 
procedures  of  an  anti-free-press  nature,"  the  State  Department  report  said  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  withholding  funds  from  the  organization. 

The  calm  became,  if  anything,  more  noticeable  in  the  months  just  before  the  U.S. 
decision  to  withdraw.  Last  September,  in  Innsbruck,  Austria,  a  UNESCO-sponsored 
meeting  to  discuss  implementation  of  a  new  information  order  was  almost  complete- 
ly devoid  of  rhetoric.  The  meeting  concentrated  on  practical  matters  such  as  lower- 
ing tariffs  on  the  use  of  satellites  in  order  to  provide  greater  access  for  poor  nations. 
The  advocates  of  press  freedom  also  fared  relatively  well  at  the  general  conference 
last  October  and  November.  "There  was  a  very  real  effort  to  meet  us — if  not  half- 
way, at  least  to  meet  us,"  Leonard  Sussman  says. 

Problems  remain.  The  IPDC  has  yet  to  fulfill  its  potential.  The  Third  World  has 
accused  the  West  of  reneging  on  financial  pledges  to  it,  and  philosophical  differ- 
ences have  developed  over  whether  the  program  should  sponsor  public-  or  private- 
sector  projects.  Furthermore,  the  State  Department,  together  with  groups  like  the 
WPFC,  remains  concerned  because  UNESCO's  1984-1985  plan  includes  programs  to 
study  the  working  conditions  of  journalists,  codes  of  journalistic  conduct,  and  the 
"democratization  of  communication."  Such  programs,  the  department  claims,  pose  a 
continuing  potential  threat  to  press  freedom.  Antifree-press  forces  still  exist  at 
UNESCO,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  would  make  their 
job  that  much  easier. 

The  last  general  conference  in  Paris  came  a  surprise  to  many  who  participated  in 
it.  "I  went  to  Paris  with  a  negative  tilt,"  says  Edmund  Hennelly,  who  has  long  been 
active  in  Republican  politics  in  New  York  State.  "But  when  I  saw  the  progress  that 
was  made  at  the  conference  and  the  attempt  by  the  Director-General  to  listen  to 
U.S.  principles,  I  realised  the  organization  was  attempting  to  accommodate  U.S. 
views."  The  debate  on  the  invasion  of  Grenada  ended  favorably  for  the  United 
States,  and  Jean  Gerard,  the  U.S.  permanent  delegate,  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  executive  board. 

Most  of  the  United  States'  allies  were  similarly  heartened.  Although  they  share 
many  of  the  concerns  America  has  about  UNESCO,  they  object — some  strongly — to 
its  leaving.  West  Germany's  representative  called  the  decision  "incomprehensible," 
Spain  accused  Washington  of  throwing  a  "tantrum,"  and  Canada,  Holland,  Japan, 
France,  and  Australia  all  affirmed  their  intention  to  remain  in  UNESCO.  Britain 
undertook  a  review  of  its  participation  last  fall  but  decided  to  remain  at  least 
through  the  end  of  this  year,  when  it  will  again  review  its  membership.  In  March  a 
group  of  twenty-four  nations,  most  of  them  Western,  submitted  proposals  to  M'Bow 
for  reforms  in  UNESCO,  partly  with  an  eye  to  keeping  the  United  States  from  de- 
parting. 

Given  the  marked  improvement  in  UNESCO's  climate,  given  the  opinion  of  many 
longtime  critics  of  UNESCO  that  America  should  remain  in  the  organization,  and 
given  the  problems  that  could  emerge  in  America's  absence,  what  pushed  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  its  decision?  Elliott  Abrams  disagrees  that  the  recent  gen- 
eral conference  represented  any  real  progress.  He  says,  "It  seems  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  was  the  best  you  could  expect  from  UNESCO.  Three  years  of  labor 
had  produced  a  teeny-weeny  move.  It  required  an  enormous  political  effort  to 
produce  next  to  nothing.  Why  do  we  have  to  fight  to  stand  still?" 

UNESCO's  programs,  Gregory  Newell  says,  continue  to  betray  the  "statist"  orien- 
tation of  the  new  world  economic  and  information  orders.  These,  he  says,  hold  that 
"governments  can  control  and  best  manage  the  economy,  education,  culture,  and 
science."  As  a  corollary,  Newell  adds,  there  is  a  continuing  campaign  to  "criticize 
the  free-model  economics  that  has  proved  workable  and  effective." 

The  State  Department,  then,  is  not  only  concerned  with  such  ostensibly  politicized 
programs  at  peace  and  disarmament  or  aid  to  national  liberation  movements;  it  be- 
lieves that  the  very  role  allotted  to  governments  bv  UNESCO  programs  constitutes 
politicization.  This  view  is  not  universally  held.  '  The  Administration  claims  that 
UNESCO  has  politicized  virtually  every  subject,"  says  John  Fobes,  a  former 
UNESCO  deputy  director  and  the  former  chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO.  "This  is  nonsense."  Fobes  estimates  that  no  more  than  five  per- 
cent of  UNESCO  programs  are  subject  to  politicization.  These,  he  says,  are  far  out- 
weighted  by  the  many  programs  that  are  "highly  favorable"  to  the  United  States. 

Some  important  political  elements  of  the  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  have  received 
little  attention.  The  United  States  is  relatively  isolated  at  UNESCO.  "One  of  the 
greatest  problems  is  that  we  have  practically  no  liaison  activities,"  says  Samuel  De 
Palma,  who  advised  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  general  conference  last  year.  "We 
don't  work  effectively  with  our  allies,  and  hardly  at  all  with  anyone  else."  That  is 
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partly  because  of  a  long  American  tradition — carried  on  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion— of  using  UNESCO  as  a  place  to  hand  out  political  plums.  For  instance,  Jean 
Gerard,  who  was  appointed  in  late  1981,  is  a  lawyer  with  no  previous  experience  in 
international  organizations;  she  has  served  as  president  of  the  Women's  National 
Republican  Club  and  was  a  Reagan  delegate  to  the  1980  Republican  Convention.  "I 
think  our  effectiveness  at  UNESCO  has  been  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  we  don't  have 
a  professional  diplomat  doing  the  job,"  says  Judson  Gooding,  who  served  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  general  conference. 

In  particular,  Gerard  had  a  very  strained  relationship  with  M'Bow,  as  became  ap- 
parent last  June  20,  when  she  and  Gregory  Newell  met  with  M'Bow  in  Paris  and 
presented  him  with  American  demands  for  financial  stringency.  The  meeting  was 
tense.  At  one  point  M'Bow  exploded  and  tacitly  accused  Gerard  of  talking  down  to 
him  as  if  he  were  an  American  black.  Gerard  and  Newell  were  shocked  by  the  out- 
burst. Several  weeks  later  the  review  process  began. 

That  process  took  place  in  the  context  of  growing  pressure  from  the  Administra- 
tion's right-wing  supporters  as  an  election  year  approached.  Ever  since  President 
Reagan  took  office  they  have  clamored  for  some  action  against  the  UN  system, 
which  they  detest.  UNESCO  offered  an  easy  target.  The  pressure  came  principally 
from  the  Heritage  Foundation.  "They're  the  key  to  everything,"  says  one  person 
close  to  the  State  Department.  Since  1982,  when  the  foundation  launched  its  United 
Nations  Assessment  Project,  Heritage  has  attacked  many  UN  agencies,  but  few  as 
relentlessly  as  UNESCO.  To  Heritage,  no  sector  has  been  immune  to  politicization — 
not  even  education,  long  considered  UNESCO's  most  effective  and  least  controver- 
sial area.  In  characteristically  abrasive  language  Heritage  claimed  in  a  1982  report 
that  "since  UNESCO's  birth  in  1946,  its  education  programs  have  been  biased  in- 
creasingly toward  socialist  economies  and  a  Utopian  strain  of  internationalism  that 
is  unsympathetic  (often  hostile)  to  the  free  enterprise  system." 

Many  dispute  this  assessment.  For  example,  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  prepared  as  part  of  the  State  Department's  review  of  UNESCO  activities 
reported,  "UNESCO  has  done  some  of  its  best  work  in  [the  education]  sector,  par- 
ticularly in  its  illiteracy  and  teacher-training  programs.  The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported a  majority  of  UNESCO's  education  activities  since  its  creation  and  the  U.S. 
education  community  has  authored  many  important  UNESCO  education  programs." 
In  its  1983  report  to  Congress,  issued  before  the  review  of  UNESCO  began,  the  State 
Department  said  that  "the  majority  of  UNESCO  education  projects  are  based  on 
Western  values  and  methods  and  are  a  potential  vehicle  for  the  spread  of  democrat- 
ic ideals." 

That  report  reached  similar  conclusions  about  UNESCO's  work  in  general:  "U.S. 
interests  are  generally  well  served  by  UNESCO  programs  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  non-political  and  which  can  most  effectively  be  pursued  through  international 
cooperation."  The  State  Department  estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  UNESCO  returns  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  sales  of  equip- 
ment, and  fees  to  consultants.  It  found  that  Soviet-bloc  countries,  by  contrast,  re- 
ceive much  less  return. 

UNESCO's  supporters  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  managment  crisis  that  has  de- 
veloped under  M'Bow,  by  the  poor  morale  at  the  Secretariat,  and  by  the  departure 
of  capable  personnel.  They  agree  that  many  of  UNESCO's  programs  are  haphazard- 
ly planned  and  poorly  supervised.  But  they  believe  that  the  answer  is  to  remain,  not 
to  run.  "I  think  the  organization  needs  help — reorganizing  and  strengthening,"  says 
Cassandra  Pyle,  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission.  "It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  it  do  that." 

In  the  process,  Pyle  says,  "it's  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  good  UNESCO 
has  done.  All  things  considered,  it's  remarkable  it  has  accomplished  what  it  has. 
There  are  literate  people  who  wouldn't  be  able  to  read  without  UNESCO  and  teach- 
ers who  wouldn't  have  training  or  manuals.  Unfortunately,  we  never  hear  testimo- 
ny from  them." 

UNESCO,  says  M'Bow,  has  helped  "sensitize"  the  international  community  to  the 
"conditions  prevalent  in  the  Third  World."  That  world,  he  points  out,  has  800  mil- 
lion illiterates  and  123  million  school-age  children  who  have  no  access  to  schools;  it 
includes  countries  suffering  from  famine  and  disease.  "These  countries  have  a  very 
strong,  deeply  felt  desire  to  see  UNESCO  do  something  to  help  them  overcome  such 
conditions,"  he  says.  "UNESCO  helps  expose  these  problems  and  provides  assistance 
in  the  fields  of  science,  education,  and  technology,  so  that  these  countries  can  create 
the  conditions  necessary  to  foster  their  own  development." 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  left  open  the  possibility  of  staying  in  UNESCO. 
Some  observers,  aware  of  the  successes  that  Administration  pressure  has  had  at 
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UNESCO  to  date,  suspect  that  the  announced  decision  to  withdraw  is  a  tactic  to  win 
more  reforms. 

But  the  dissatisfaction  with  UNESCO  runs  deep:  when  the  Administration  looks 
at  the  organization,  it  sees  the  hand  of  the  state  everjrwhere,  and  equates  this  with 
politicization  and  anti- Americanism.  In  fact,  the  State  Department's  displeasure 
seems  directed  less  at  UNESCO  itself  than  at  the  very  process  of  development  as  it 
has  unfolded  throughout  the  Third  World.  If  that  is  the  case,  no  amount  of  reform 
at  UNESCO  will  satisfy  the  Administration,  and  the  United  States  might  remain 
outside  the  organization  for  a  long,  long  time. 
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APPENDIX  13 

Letter  From  George  F.  Saddler,  Assistant  Director  General 
FOR  General  Administration,  UNESCO,  to  Representative  Jim 
Leach,  Dated  September  26,  1984,  Regarding  the  Fire  at  the 
UNESCO  Headquarters 

26  September  1984 


Dear  Congressman  Leach, 

I  should  like  to  follow  up  on  one  point  that  arose  in 
our  conversations  last  week.  You  requested  me  to  provide  you  with 
the  facts  regarding  the  fire  which  occurred  at  the  Unesco  Headquarters 
on  21  March  198A  and  whether  any  accounting,  budget  or  personnel 
records  were  destroyed. 

The  facts  are  as  follows.  The  fire  was  discovered  on  the 
first  floor  in  one  of  the  three  wings  of  the  main  Unesco  Headquarters 
building  about  6.30  p.m.  The  Paris  Fire  Department  was  called  immediately 
and  arrived  a  few  minutes  later.   The  Fire  Department  was  able  to  bring 
the  initial  fire  under  control  at  about  9  o'clock  p.m.   Shortly  thereafter 
two  other  small  fires  were  discovered  in  an  opposite  wing  of  the  same 
main  Headquarters  building.   These  two  small  fires  were  brought  under 
control  by  the  Fire  Department  shortly  after  they  were  discovered  and 
did  not  cause  any  significant  damage.   That  same  evening,  after  the 
several  fires  were  fully  under  control,  the  French  police  authorities 
specializing  in  arsons  were  requested  to  carry  out  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  related  to  the  fire.  They  were  authorized  to  enter 
the  Unesco  Headquarters  premises  to  carry  out  these  investigations  and 
to  interrogate  Unesco  staff  within  the  context  of  their  enquiry.  While 
the  police  investigations  have  not,  so  far,  been  closed,  a  thorough 
investigation  has  been  conducted,  tests  carried  out  and  all  leads  inves- 
tigated. No  one  has  yet  been  charged  with  the  criminal  acts  connected 
with  the  fires. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  damages,  these  have 
fortunately  been  less  extensive  than  it  was  first  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.  While  some  incoming  and  outgoing  mail,  plus  some 
substantive  or  technical  documents  and  project  files  were  damaged  or 
destroyed,  these  were  essentially  technical  or  reference  material  and 
documents  that  are  used  by  the  substantive  staff  for  research  and 
programme  execution  purposes.   Since  the  central  files  index  that  was 
located  in  the  section  of  the  building  where  the  fire  started  was  not 
destroyed,  it  has  been  possible  to  reconstitute  the  content  of  the 
project  files  from  copies  and  other  sources  within  the  Secretariat. 
Therefore,  no  documents  or  materials  essential  for  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  Organization  were  lost.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
that  was  issued  in  late  March  198A  which  clearly  states  that  «no  documents 
concerning  staff,  budget  or  financial  administration  were  affected  by 
the  fire»,  certainly  no  data  of  value  to  the  GAO  review  of  United  States 
participation  in  Unesco  that  was  recently  carried  out  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire. 


Congressman  J.  Leach 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
WASHINGTON  D.  C.   20515 
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Approximately  150  offices  in  the  main  Headquarters 
building  were  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fire.  About  50  offices 
were  seriously  damaged  and  required  extensive  repair  and  refurbishing. 
The  remaining  100  offices  were  only  slightly  damaged  and  were  rapidly         M 
returned  to  service.   The  present  estimated  cost  of  the  fire  damages  " 

that  were  covered  by  insurance,  including  the  loss  of  some  equipment 
(typewriters,  telex,  etc.)  and  damaged  paper  stocks  is  about  7  million 
French  francs,  or  US$  760,000,  at  the  current  exchange  rate  of  9.20 
francs  to  the  US  dollar.   The  repairs  of  the  50  offices  severely 
damaged  by  the  fire  has  started  and  we  expect  the  repairs  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1984. 

I  was  happy  to  meet  with  you  during  my  visit  to  Washington 
and  I  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  out  of  your  busy  day  to  see  me. 


Yours  sincerely 

George  F.  Saddler 
Assistant  Director-General  for 
General  Administration 
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-  not  an  official  document  -  Paris,  March  igSU 


FIRE  AT  UNESCO  HEADQUARTERS 

Contrary  to  some  media  reports,  no  documents  concerning  staff, 
budget  or  financial  administration  were  affected  by  the  fire  which  broke  out 
on  Wednesday,  March  21  shortly  after  1830  hours  on  the  first  floor  of  a  wing 
of  Unesco's  main  building  in  Paris. 

Damage  was  done  to  installations,  equipment  and  some  documentation 
of  the  education  sector  and  the  translation  services;  the  centre  for  incoming 
and  outgoing  mail  was  practically  entirely  destroyed. 

After  the  fire  brigade  had  brought  the  first  source  of  fire  under 
control,  two  other  fires  broke  out  in  a  wing  opposite,  one  on  the  ground  floor 
in  the  printing  works  and  the  other  in  the  photocomposition  laboratory.   Some 
material  damage  was  done  to  the  printing  works  and  some  stocks  of  paper  were 
destroyed.   The  laboratory  was  seriously  affected. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pinel,  Commander  of  the  Third  Fire 

Brigade  Group,  who  was  iij  charge  of  the  operations:  "The  fact  that  the  seats 

of  the  second  two  fires  were  of  criminal  origin  could  suggest  that  the  first 

was  too." 

Mr  Laurent  Davenas,  First  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  French 

Republic  and  Head  of  the  Criminal  Section  of  the  Paris  Justice  Department, 

went  to  Unesco  Headquarters  and  commissioned  the  Criminal  Investigation  Division 

to  carry  out  an  enquiry.   In  his  view,  in  all  probability  the  second  two  fires 

were  of  criminal  origin,  but  only  the  enquiry  would  allow  the  origin  of  the 

main  seat  of  the  fire  to  be  determined. 

The  Director-General  of  Unesco,  Mr  Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow,  called  the 
whole  of  the  staff  together  on  the  day  following  the  fire  and  gave  them  an 
account  of  what  had  happened.   He  publicly  thanked  the  Fire  Brigade  and  the 
French  authorities  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  given  their  utmost  collaboration 
to  Unesco. 

After  detailing  the  nature  of  the  damage  he  encouraged  the  staff 
to  continue  its  work  with  calmness,  now  more  than  ever,  so  as  to  help  Member 
States  to  act  with  similar  calmness  and  to  safeguard  international  cooperation. 

Mr  M'Bow,  who  was  given  a  standing  ovation  by  the  staff,  concluded: 
"For  my  part,  I  reaffirm  my  determination  to  assume  to  the  end  the  responsability 
which  all  the  Member  States  of  the  Organization  have  vested  in  me." 


APPENDIX  14 

Letter  From  Vasant  V.  Merchant,  Educational  Consultant  and  Humanities 
Professor,  Northern  Arizona  University,  to  Subcommittee  Chairman  Dan 
Mica,  Regarding  U.S.  Withdrawal  From  UNESCO 

cNoTthemyirizonalJn'wersity  ■  flagstaff,  Arizona  86oit 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMANITIES 
BOX  6031 


Resi;  Tel :602/774-4793 
1436  N.  Evergreen  Drive 
Flagstaff,  AZ.  86001 

Sept.  17,  1984 
Honorable  Congressman  Dan  Mica,  Chairman 
Foreign  Affairs    Sub-Committee 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Mica: 

Greetings!  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  express  my  great  concern  and 
distress  at  the  possibility  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  by  the  end 
of  December  1984. 

Congressman  Mica,  I  would  like  to  state  on  behalf  of  several  of  my  as- 
sociates, colleagues,  and  concerned  individuals,  and  groups  -  ranging  from  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  The  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, The  American  Association  for  Asian  Studies,  NEA,  The  National  Association 
for  Humanities  Education  and  others  to  which  I  belong,  strongly  think  that 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  US  to  pull  out  from  UNESCO  and  that  it  could 
have  deleterious  implications  and  consequences  for  US  and  the  member  states 
of  UNESCO,  which  could  affect  US  interests  -  both  domestically  and  abroad. 

That  such  an  action  would  be  only  indicative  of  political  immaturity  and 
narrowmindedness,  leave  alone  short-sightedness  in  ensuring  long-range  goals. 
The  "Committee  of  100"  members,  representing  the  above  organizations  as  well 
as  others,  consisting  of  intellectuals,  scientists,  artists,  literateurs 
historians,  humanists  and  others,  feel  very  deeply  that  the  greatest  loss 
to  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  member  states  of  UNESCO  would  be  in  the  area  of 
science,  culture  and  education. 

That  U.S.  benefits,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly,  by  its  association 
with  UNESCO  is  more  like  a  "fait  accompli"  than  a  subject  of  debate,  in  spite 
of  its  difficulties.  However,  the  difficulties  present  in  the  UNESCO  operations 
are  intelligible  and  expected,  because  of  the  sheer  complexity,  the  core, 
and  comprehensive  nature  and  structure  of  UNESCO,  representing  such  a  vast 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  views,  attitudes  and  approaches  arising  from  a 
heterogenity  of  race  and  religion,  politics  and  economics,  language,  culture, 
history  and  philosophy  -  of  a  comity  of  nations  -  aiming  at  perspectives  and 
strategies  of  action  illustrating  the  unity  in  diversity  principle  and  arriving 
at  a  consensus. 

Closer  to  home,  and  therefore,  I  can  speak  from  first  hand  experience, 
the  Grand  Canyon  near  Flagstaff  where  I  live  (Grand  Canyon  being  80  miles  each 
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way  from  Flagstaff),  is,  incidentany,  preserved  and  maintained  from  UNESCO 
funds.  There  are  multifarious  and  multifaceted  UNESCO  projects  -  educational 
cultural,  and  scientific  -  which  are  devoted  to  peace  and  global  transforma- 
tion in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  I  am  mentioning  only  a  few  highlights 
in  addition  to  the  Grand  Canyon  project  in  the  USA  because  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  those  projects  as  well  as  the  fact  that  I  know  individuals 
who  are  working  with  them,  besides  my  academic  interest  in  teaching  those 
subjects.  For  instance,  the  restoration  of  the  Mohenjodaro-Harappa  sites  of 
the  Indus  Valley  civilization,  the  historical  and  cultural  heritage  preserva- 
tions in  Rome  and  Athens  and  others,  such  as  the  UNESCO  support  of  Auroville — 
the  new  international  city  and  model  of  World  Order,  about  seven  miles  from 
Sri  Aurobindo  Ashram  and  The  Aurobindo  International  Center  of  Education, 
Pondicherry,  South  India,  and  with  different  projects,  including  the  programs 
if  water  conservation,  re-afforestation  and  The  MAB— Man  and  Biosphere 
program  of  UNESCO,  launched  in  1971,  is  an  international  program  of  training 
and  research.  Its  interdisciplinary  approach  includes  botany,  zoology,  climat- 
ology, soil  science,  geography,  geology,  biology,  biochemistry,  etc..  UNESCO 
activities  have  also  emphasized  educational  and  other  types  of  practical  re- 
search where  a  large  number  of  American  consultants  are  being  employed  for 
their  expertise  and  skills  and  knowledge,  which  makes  for  a  very  unique  and 
outstanding  contribution  to  values  of  freedom,  human  rights,  due  process  of 
law,  and  the  rule  of  law.  Such  services  benefit  not  only  the  third  world 
countries,  but  all  of  us  as  humans  and  nations,  since  we  are  all,  hopefully, 
developing  and  growing,  toward  global  culture  and  global  awareness  of  the 
universe  in  which  we  live  and  learn  the  adventure  of  consciousness  and  ex- 
plore the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  human  understanding. 

In  other  words,  the  US  exchange  and  interaction  with  UNESCO  provides  us 
a  very  potent  and  powerful  source  of  influence  in  expressing  democratic  ideas 
and  ideals  and  those  values  we  cherish,  and  their  efficacy  thereof  toward 
global  change  and  progress. 

Even  though  the  scale  of  American  participation  in  UNESCO's  activities  cannot 
be  summarized  in  figures  only,  it  is,  however,  noteworthy,  that  during  1979-1983, 
more  than  2,000  nationals  were  directly  associated  with  UNESCO  programs  (over  and 
above  the  American  staff  members  at  Headquarters  and  in  the  field).  The  statistical 
picture  is  as  follows: 

Consultants 510 

Experts 476 

Participants  in  ad  hoc  groups 122 

Authors  of  articles 267 

Participants  in  a  personal  capacity  in 
UNESCO  meetings 733 

I  could  write  many  more  pages  of  facts  and  observations,  and  discuss  relevant 
issues,  but  I  feel  this  brief  outline  should  be  sufficient  for  now.  The  most 
obvious  consequence  for  the  international  community  would,  however,  be  the 
blow  dealt  to  the  universality  of  UNESCO,  and  the  very  international  character 
of  UNESCO,  which  ipso  facto,  by  its  very  nature  is  a  forum  where  questions  of 
education,  culture  and  science  can  be  dealt  with  on  behalf  of  all  nations 
and  all  peoples.  It  is  this  type  of  forum  which  holds  the  possibility  and 
opportunity  to  transcend  regional  and  national  differences  and  devise  and  implement 
programs  that  speak  a  universal  language  to  unite  the  world  community  as  a  whole 
in  the  midst  of  its  baffling  diversity. 
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Such  mutual  understanding  among  a11  human  beings  thus,  could  suffer  a 
serious  setback.  For  It  Is  only  through  such  Integral  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  unity  of  life  and  truth  that  we  can  hope  to  focus  our 
creative  energies  and  concerted  actions  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  peoples  of 
the  world,  upon  which  depends  the  future  of  humanity  and  Its  direction, 

I  hope  and  trust  the  preceding  Information  is  helpful  In  assessing  and 
evaluating  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  US-UNESCO  withdrawal  Issue.  Additionally, 
my  own  contact  and  experience  with  UNESCO  headquarters  In  Paris  as  well  as 
with  the  New  York  liaison  office  of  UNESCO  at  the  U.N.  have  been  indeed  positive 
and  pleasant,  productive  and  worthwhile,  and  have  resulted  in  meaningful  partici- 
pation whenever  Information  about  UNESCO  projects,  literature,  and  conferences, 
etc.  have  been  requested;  response  has  been  prompt  and  pertinent,  and  helpful 
from  both  the  offices. 

I  may  mention  that  relatively  recently  I  have  spoken  at  the  UN-UNESCO 
conference  on  "The  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space"  in  Vienna,  Austria  (August  1982),  and 
am  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  XI  International  Conference  of  Gerontology 
on  "Memory  and  Values:  Some  Prospects  and  Perspectives  of  Recent  Research," 
in  Rome,  Italy.  (October  1984). 

I  have  represented,  I  trust,  the  concerns  and  views  of  myself  and 
many  of  the  educators,  scientists,  artists,  humanists  et  al  from  various 
professions  and  different  walks  of  life  -  a  cross-section  of  people  who 
are  deeply  concerned  and  anxious  about  US  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO. 
The  world  has  become  a  global  village  and  we  want  to  keep  it  alive  and 
healthy,  dynamic  and  well.  UNESCO's  contributions  constitute  a  major  share 
toward  that  goal  and  the  goal  of  world  understanding  and  peace. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of  the  President  and 
the  Executive  Connlttee  of  Freedom  House,  an  organization  which  has 
monitored  UNESCO  conmunicatlons  and  press  affairs,  have  commented: 

"...the  United  States  should  not  only  continue  Its  full  membership  in 
UNESCO  but  expand  and  Intensify  our  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  We  address  this  to  you  because  we  know  that  your 
Administration  is  undertaking  an  extensive  reassessment  of  the  value 
of  UNESCO  to  this  country  while  weighing  our  continued  membership  In 
that  organization." 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  or  can  clarify  any  points^ 
please  let  me  know.  Your  sensitive  attention  and  just  co-operation 
are  earnestly  solicited  In  this  crucial  matter.  Any  measures  you  can 
take  In  this  matter,  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Wltl 


tb  many  thanks  and  best  wishes,      ^ 

(Ms.)Vasant  V.  Merchant^Ph.O.,  LL.B.   -^     '^ 
Educational  Consul  tant|^  Human^ies  Professor 
President,  National  Association  for  Humanatles  Educati 
Member,  International  Council  of  Psychologists 
Member,  American  Association  for  Asian  Studies,  et  al. 


cc: 

Honorable  Gregory  Newell,  Under  Secretary  of  State 

Honorable  Congressman  Oante  Fascell,  Chair,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Honorable  Congressman  Gus  Yatron,  Subcormittee  Co-chair  ^ 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists,  May  19,  1984,  Regarding  Continued  U.S.  Participa- 
tion IN  UNESCO 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 

WHEEEAS,  The  United  States  was  a  founding  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO); 
and 

WHEREAS,  UNESCO's  archival  program  provides  vital  assistance  to  developing 
nations  for  creation  of  effective  records  and  archival  information 
systems  which  are  necessary  to  facilitate  national  economic  and 
technical  .projects  and  to  preserve  the  historical  and  cultural 
heritages  of  those  nations;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Society  of  American  Archivists  has  had  a  long-standing  interest 
in  international  archival  development  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  International  Council  on  Archives  as  a  non- 
governmental organization  affiliated  with  UNESCO;  NOW,  THEREFORE, 
BE  IT 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  notes  the  effectiveness 
of  UNESCO'  Records  and  Archives  Management  Program  and  urges 
continued  United  States  support  for  this  and  similar  programs 
that  provide  essential  assistance  to  archives  and  information 
programs  in  developing  nations;  and  FURTHER 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Director 
General  of  UNESCO  to  take  necessary  steps  to  achieve  satisfactory 
resolution  of  differences  in  order  to  preserve  the  many  positive 
benefits  of  continued  United  States  participation  in  UNESCO's 
archival  programs;  and  FURTHER 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  and  other 
appropriate  bodies. 


3d  by  The  Council  of 
piety  of  ^erican  Archivist^ 
1984 


ANN  MDRGAN  CAMPBELL 
Executive  Director 
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APPENDIX  16 

s 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion Regarding  Continued  United  States  Membership  in 
UNESCO 


UUEKEAS,  Che  Ualced  Scaces  vas  a  founding  oember  of  United  Nations  Econoislc, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UXESCO)  and  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  (JXESCO  was  created  by  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  In  L946,  to  advise  the  U.  S.  Government  on  matters  relating 
to  UNESCO,  and  to  promote  a  general  understanding  In  Che  United 
States  of  Ut^ESCO's  objectives;  and 

UHEREA5,  UNESCO's  education  and  scientific  programs  have  provided  strong 

support  for  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  for  Individuals 
and  families  worldwide;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  UNESCO's  recent  6-year  plan  It  is  apparent  that  participating 
governments  want  stronger  programs  In  vocational  education  and 
technical  education,  including  a  specific  resolution  requesting 
assurance  of  nucridon  educacion  in  chat  plan;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Nutrition,  Health  and  Home  Economics  Education,  Division  o£ 
Science,  Technical  and  Vocational  Educacion  UNESCO  has  requested 
specific  asslscance  from  AREA  co  develop  ceachlng  modules  Integrating 
science  into  home  economics  with  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  primary 
health  care  for  teacher  trainers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  World  Food  Programme  of  UNESCO  seeks  counsel  of  home  economists 
in  their  activities,  particularly  school  lunch  programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  home  economists  represented  in  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
have  expertise  In  nutrition  and  education,  and 

WHEREAS,  home  economists  are  currently  developing  plans  for  conducting  a 

workshop  on  Home  Economics  and  Primary  Health  Care  for  developing 
countries  to  be  held  in  Nairobi  In  1985,  and  based  upon  a  request 
by  the  Division  of  Science,  Technical  and  Vocational  Educacion;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  previously  been  elected 

and  Is  currently  serving  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO;  and 

IfflEREAS,  the  U.  S.  National  Commission  Cor  UNESCO,  on  the  basis  of  extensive 

studies  of  the  views  of  U.  S.  non-governmental  organizations  affirmed 
on  16  December  1983  that  continued  U.  S.  membership  in  UNESCO  is  in 
'  Che  national  interest;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  requests  that  the 

Secretary  of  Scace  cricically  re-examine  cha  accion  taken  and  pursue 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  which  would 
lead  to  resolving  differences  In  a  timely  manner  and  therefore  pre- 
serve the  many  positive  benefics  of  continuing  U.  S.  participation 
in  UNESCO. 


Resolution  paiiyed  by  the  Aiissembly  of  Delega ten, American  Home  Economics  Aus-oc. 
June,  1984 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Council  of  Chapter  and  Division 
Presidents  of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  June  10,  1984 

RESOLUTION 

ADOPTED  BY  THE 

COUNCIL  0?  CHAPTER  AND  DIVISION  PRESIDENTS 
UNA-USA 

June  10,  198A 


Whereas,  the  United  States  has  traditionally  been  a  supporter  of 
multilateral  institutions,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  played  a  major  role  in  the  creation  of 
UNESCO,  and 

Whereas,  that  institution  has  many  worthwhile  achievements  to  its 
credit   in  such  areas  as  education,  scientific  and  cultural  exchange. 

Recognizing  that  institutional  problems  exist  and  that  standards  and 
procedures  need  review. 

The  CCDP  of  UNA  urges  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
to  provide  the  American  public  with  a  specific  list  of  problems  which 
they  see  in  UNESCO  and  which  they  believe  must  be  dealt  with  in  order 
to  strengthen  UNESCO  and  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  objectives  laid 
down  by  its  charter. 

Urges  strongly  that  the  U.S.  intention  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at 
the  end  of  198A  be  reconsidered,  with  no  final  decision  to  be  taken  at 
least  until  the  completion  of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  in  1985. 

Urges  furthermore  that  Congress,  which  authorized  U.S.  participation 
originally,  should  be  consulted. 

Urges  all  UNA  chapters  and  divisions  to  conduct  programs  to  inform 
themselves  and  the  public  at  large  concerning  the  current  U.S.-  UNESCO 
confrontation  in  order  to  reemphasize  multilateral  approaches  to  world 
problems,  and  urges  that  their  views  be  forwarded  to  their  Congressional 
Representatives  and  that  they  support  the  Leach  Bill,  H.R.5686. 
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APPENDIX  18 
American  Baptist  Churches  Resolution  on  UNESCO 

The  church  is  a  transnational  community  and  Is  capable  of  bringing  valuable 
Insights  to  bear  upon  situations  where  the  vAole  variety  of  God's  children 
are  Involved.  The  eventual  end  of  our  hoping  and  of  God's  will  Is  that  all 
things  will  be  united  In  God  (Epheslans  1:9-10).  We  wish  for  all  humankind 
that  ue  might  find  all  the  barriers  broken  down  In  Christ  (Epheslans  2:14). 
The  reconciliation  of  individuals  and  nations  is  possible  because  God  in 
Christ  is  reconciling  the  world  unto  God.  Christians  are  called  to  be 
ambassadors  of  that  reconciliation  (II  Corinthians  5:17-18),  to  listen  and 
to  work  on  behalf  of  these  least  who  must  struggle  to  find  their  way  in  a 
difficult  world. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
was  established  to  give  leadership  and  provide  wide  international  contacts  in 
educational,  scientific  and  ctiltural  development.  Since  its  Inception  in  1946 
UNESCO  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  161  countries  with  a  more  varied  and  com- 
plex program  than  any  other  O.N.  specialized  agency.  Americans  have  served 
as  members  of  the  UNESCO  secretariat,  field  experts  and  consultants.  American 
Baptists  have  recognized  Its  value  and  from  the  beginning  have  given  it  support 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  in  its  annual  meetings. 

One  area  of  its  work  in  which  it  has  achieved  wide  recognition  is  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  broad  range  of  educational  programs  around  the  world.   It  leads 
the  international  effort  to  eradicate  illiteracy. 

The  work  in  the  natural  science  sector  has  been  most  effective.  The  Inter- 
national Bjrdrological  Program,  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc  Commission 
and  its  best  known  "Man  in  the  Biosphere"  are  all  highly  successful  with  much 
benefit  to  tte  U.S.   Through  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO  the  scientific  com- 
munity has  access  to  important  data,  resources  and  personal  contact.   If  the 
United  States  withdraws  from  UNESCO  the  scientific  community  will  no  longer 
have  these  resources  and  contacts  available  to  it. 

Many  other  benefits  accrue  through  participation  In  the  social  science  and 
the  culture  sectors.  Directly  involved  with  the  cultural  work  are  six 
principal  U.S.  institutions  including  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

UNESCO  acts  as  Secretariat  for  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  of  which 
the  U.S.  is  a  party.   This  connection  is  particularly  Important  to  the  United 
States  since  it  is  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  copyrighted  material. 

On  December  28,  1983,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  Informed 
the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  that  the  U.S.  would  withdraw  from  that  agency, 
effective  December  31,  1984.   The  problems  identified  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  are:  politldzation  of  Issues,  cultural  bias  in  the  international 
flow  of  news,  mismanagement  and  budgetary  excesses.  Even  UNESCO  supporters 
acknowledge  these  problems.   Disagreement  comes  on  the  best  way  to  respond  to 
them  especially  in  the  light  of  the  many  positive  contributions  of  the  agency. 
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The  numerotis  programs  of  UNESCO  have  received  little  attention  from  the  U.S. 
news  media.   For  the  last  ten  years  the  main  subject  dealt  with  In  the  media 
has  been  communications.  The  New  World  Information  Order,  which  originated 
in  the  "non-aligned"  group  of  U.N.  member  states,  was  Intended  to  give  a 
better  balance  to  the  news  reporting  from  the  developing  world.  When  at 
UNESCO  meetings  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  Introduced  ideas  that  would  restrict 
freedom  of  the  press,  western  reporters  gave  much  coverage  to  this  Issue.  There 
have  been  no  resolutions  passed  In  UNESCO  Conference  meetings,  however,  that 
would  restrict  press  freedom. 

The  criticism  of  UNESCO  with  regard  to  polltlclzatlon  of  Issues  refers  more 
to  the  rhetoric  of  its  members  than  to  the  actions  of  the  organization.  The 
majority  of  decisions  In  UNESCO  meetings  are  made  by  consensus  so  the  decisions 
of  the  organization  do  not  reflect  the  rhetoric  of  some  of  its  members.   In 
recent  months  even  the  rhetoric  of  the  members  has  been  toned  down  and  the 
United  States  has  been  successftil  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of 
its  proposals. 

UNESCO  has  been  criticized  for  mismanagement  and  budgetary  excesses.  Its 
programs  have  grown  and  at  a  time  when  U.N.  organizations  were  being  pushed 
to  keep  their  budgets  to  zero  growth  UNESCO  submitted  a  budget  calling  for  a 
lOZ  increase.  Through  careful  work,  cuts  were  made  in  the  proposed  budget 
for  UNESCO  so  that  the  lOZ  increase  was  reduced  to  3.8Z. 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  established  by  law  to  advise  the 
State  Department  and  to  promote  Information  on  UNESCO  affairs,  in  a  vote  of 
41-8,  affirmed  on  December  16,  1983,  that  the  U.S.  shoxild  not  withdraw  from 
UNESCO  but  should  stay  and  work  from  within.   In  June  of  1982  the  Commission 
sponsored  a  critical  assessment  of  UNESCO  at  a  meeting  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  when  150  participants  were  invited  from  the  academic,  business 
and  government  communities.  Although  not  uncritical  of  some  aspects  of 
UNESCO,  they  recognized  that  the  161  members  are  In  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  that  this  Is  what  the  world  is  like.  Conclusions  of  the  assessment 
recognized  the  necessity  for  the  U.S.  to  remain  in  UNESCO  and  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness-  of  Its  participation. 

As  one  member  of  the  Commission  said,  "the  policy  to  withdraw  was  put  in 
place  without  a  constituency."  The  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  the 
groups  that  recommended  that  the  U.S.  stay  In  UNESCO. 

In  light  of  our  historic  American  Baptist  support  for  the  United  Nations 
and  our  continuing  concern  to  be  responsible  and  full  participating  members 
In  the  world  community  the  General  Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches 
urges: 

•  that  the  U.S.  remain  within  UNESCO  and  seek  to  work  more  effectively 
within  the  structure; 

•  that  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  be  made  up  of  the 
most  qualified  persons  available  from  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  ctilture  and  communication; 
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•  that  the  U.S.  National  Conmlsslon  for  UNESCO  be  supported  with 
adequate  funds  and  government  staff  so  as  to  do  Its  work  well; 

•  that  the  U.S.  grant  UNESCO  at  least  two  years  to  give  evidence  of 
change,  setting  the  date  for  possible  withdrawal  no  earlier  than 
December  31,  1985. 

Further,  the  General  Board: 

•  requests  the  General  Secretary  to  convey  their  concern  about  the 
Intended  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  from  UNESCO  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  other  congress per sons. 

•  urges  members  of  American  Baptist  constituency  to  become  Informed 
about  UNESCO  so  that  It  may  be  considered  with  fairness  and  good 
Judgment  and  to  convey  their  views  to  their  congresspersons. 

•  recommends  that  local  churches  and  ABC  personnel  utilize  the  American 
Baptist  staff  persons  at  the  United  Nations  and  In  the  American  Baptist 
Office  of  Governmental  Relations  In  Washington,  DC,  as  resources  for 
Information. 

Adopted  by  the  General  Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches  -  June,  1984 

104  FOR,  30  AGAINST,  5  ABSTENTIONS 

(General  Board  Reference  #  -  8124:6/84) 
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American  Baptist  *Pbllcy  Statement  on  Military  and  Foreign  Policy 

"The  United  States  should  lend  Its  efforts  and  Influence  to  bringing  about 
reforms  In  the  United  Nations  that  will  strengthen  it  to  meet  present  needs." 

American  Baptist  Policy  Statement  on  Human  Rights 

"As  American  Baptists  we  declare  the  following  rights  to  be  basic  human  rights, 
and  we  will  support  programs  and  measures  to  assure  these  rights: 

5.  The  right  to  grow  In  mind  and  self-fulfillment,  to  secure  an 
education,  to  develop  knowledge,  to  exchange  Ideas;  and  to 
receive,  impart  and  have  access  to  information; 

8.  The  right  to  develop  skills  and  abilities,  to  utilize  these  in 
economic,  political,  social,  intellectual  and  religious 
■  •     institutions,  and  to  receive  a  Just  return  for  one's  labor;" 


EJMrkd 
7/10/84 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  African 

Studies  Association 

The  African  Studies  Association, 

....   Because  of  our  commitment  to  better  relations  with  scholars  and 
institutions  in  Africa  which  are  facilitated  by  UNESCOi 

....   Because  of  our  will  to  strengthen  institutions  of  exchange 
between  nations  of  the  North  and  Southi  and  while 

....   Believing  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  human  rights  and  peace  for 
which  UNESCO  was  founded  largely  through  initiatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America>  and 

....   Affirming  the  need  for  reform  within  UNESCO  and  the  beginnings 
of  reform  initiated  by  and  within  UNESCOi 

Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  to  reverse  the  US  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end 
of  1984  and  to  strengthen  the  US  commitment  to  the  educational, 
social  and  cultural  goals  of  UNESCO. 


Adopted  on  Sunday,  October  28,  1984 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  Division  of  Overseas 

Ministries  Unit  Committee 

resolution  on  unesco 


The  United  Nation  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  v;as  founded  in  1946  vdth  the  goal  of 
"contributing  to  peace  and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  through  education,  science  and  culture."  Its 
programs  today  impact  many  areas  of  the  social  sciences,  including 
two  of  particular  concern  to  Intermedia:   adult  basic  education 
and  communications. 

The  United  States  Government  has  given  notice  of  withdrawal 
from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  1984  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
certain  programs  and  policies  and  because  of  budget  concerns. 

We  agree  that  there  are  problems  in  UNESCO  and  real  tensions 
that  result  from  conflicting  social  and  political  assumptions. 
We  submit,  however,  that  the  positive  values  in  UNESCO  far  out- 
weigh its  problems  and  that  the  problems  are  best  addressed  from 
within,  as  a  working  member  of  the  organization.        ! 

Among  the  achievements  of  UNESCO,  we  point  especially  to  its 
literacy  program,  which  has  contributed  to  human  well-being  in 
many  countries,  and  to  its  role  in  providing  an  international 
forum  for  discussion  of  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
concerns — including  communications. 
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Our  reaffirmation  of  UNESCO  flows  from  a  1977  policy  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ.   This  policy  statement  "The  United  Nations  and  World  Community'' 
asserted  "...we  are  therefore  called  to  participate  in  institutions,  how- 
ever imperfect,  which  arc  working  toward  the  reconciliation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  of  all  humanity  with  the  total  creation."  THEREFORE,  we 
urge  the  United  States  of  America. . . 

1.  To  continue  active  membership  in  UNESCO 

2.  To  pay  assessments  for  the  work  of  UNESCO  as  negotiated 
through  the  regular  budgeting  procedures. 

3.  To  work  from  within  the  organization  to  address  problems  of 
administration,  financial  accountability  and  sphere  of  activity. 

4.  To  support  policies  and  programs  that  support  peace,  justice, 
international  understanding,  a  free  flow  of  information,  and  a  commitment 
to  work  toward  a  new  world  information  order. 

Ue  ask  the  constituent  bodies  of  The  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries 
of  The  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  take  similar  actions 
in  support  of  continued  participation  by  the  United  States  in  UNESCO. 

Ue  direct  tliat  this  resolution  be  communicated  to:  The  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 


Adopted  by  the  DOM  Unit  Committee 
September  13,  1984 


98th  congress 
2d  Session 
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H.  R.  5686 


Concerning  United  States  membership  in  the  United  Nations  Education,  Scientific 

and  Cultural  Organization. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  21,  1984 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

Concerning  United  States  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  (a)  the  United  States  shall  not,  prior  to  December  31, 

4  1985,  terminate  its  membership  in,  or  otherwise  suspend  its 

5  participation  in  and  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Edu- 

6  cational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (hereafter  in 

7  this  Act  referred  to  as  "UNESCO")  unless  such  action  is 

8  required  by  section  115  of  the  Department  of  State  Authori- 

9  zation  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985  (relating  to  suspen- 
10  sion  of  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  if 
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1  Israel  is  illegally  expelled)  or  by  section  109  of  the  Depart- 

2  ment  of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982  and 

3  1983  (relating  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions  by  UNESCO 

4  on  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  free  flow  of  information),  or 
6  unless  such  action  is  otherwise  specifically  authorized  or  re- 

6  quired  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

7  (b)  The  executive  branch  shall  not  make  any  decision 

8  concerning  termination  of  United  States  membership  in,  or 

9  suspension  of  United  States  participation  in  or  contributions 

10  to,  UNESCO  without  full  consultation  with  the  appropriate 

11  committees  of  the  Congress,  unless  such  termination  or  sus- 

12  pension  is  specifically  required  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 


98th  congress 
2d  Session 
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H.  R.  5082 


To  amend  the  joint  resolution  relating  to  United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Maech  8,  1984 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  joint  resolution  relating  to  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  providing 

4  for  membership  and  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 

5  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 

6  zation,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  30,  1946  (22 

7  U.S.C.  287m-287t),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

8  the  following: 

9  "Sec.  9.   The  United  States  shall  not  terminate  its 
10    membership  in,  or  otherwise  suspend  its  participation  in  and 
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1  contributions  to,  the  Organization,  unless  such  action  is  re- 

2  quired  by  section  115  of  the  Department  of  State  Authoriza- 

3  tion  Act,  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  (relating  to  suspension 

4  of  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  if  Israel 

5  is  illegally  expelled)  or  by  section  109  of  the  Department  of 

6  State  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  (relating 

7  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions  by  the  Organization  on  free- 

8  dom  of  the  press  and  the  free  flow  of  information),  or  unless 

9  such  action  is  specifically  authorized  by  law.". 


APPENDIX  23 

UNESCO  Resolution 

Bel  ieving  that  the  United  Rations  remai.-is  the  best  existing   instrument  to 

promote  world  peace  and  improve  the  social   and  economic  health  of  the  world's 

people; 

Reaffirming  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  effective  and  constructive 
leadership  to  see  that  the  UN  is  a  powerful   catalyst  for  change  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  global    interdependence; 

Considering  that  the  fundamental   responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  are  to  help  in  the  advancement  and 
spread  of  knowledge,  to  give  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  development  of 
education  and  the  spread  of  science,  and  to  work  for  knowledge,  and  mutual 
understanding  among  nations; 

Acknowledging  that  the  Organization's  effectiveness  has  been  impaired  by 
discordant  debates  on  extraneous  political    issues  and   by  the  proliferation 
of  contentious  programs  which  have  contributed  to  an   increase   in  its  budget; 

Noting  that  leaders  in  the  U.S.    scientific,  cultural    and  education  communities, 
inciluding  the  U.S.   Nationdl    Coinmission   for  UNESCO,  of  which  the  League   is  a 
manber,  affirm  that  continued  participation  in  UNESCO   is   in  the  U.S.   national 
interest;  and 
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Regretting   the  December  19B3  announcemeiil    \,j  the  United  States  of   its  intention 
to  withdraw  from  UNESCO; 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  on  behalf  of    li-^  270,000  members  and  supportei  s 
in  more  than  1,300  state  and  local   Leaguf.   u  all    fifty  states,   the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin   l.ld',ds; 

Strongly  urges  the  President  to  hold  open  i.he  option  of  rescinding  the  decision 
to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  and  to  seek  ways  witnin  the  organization  to  achieve 
U.S.  objectives; 

Calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  examim.  closely  the  following  resources   in 
making  d  final    recommendation  to  the    President: 

—report  of  the  private  sector  panel   to  be  (.-stabl  ished  by  the  State  Department  to 

monitor  UNESCO  activities  during  1984; 

--report  of  the  U.S.   National   Commission   lor  UNESCO,  a  group  most  closely 

concerned  with  UNESCO's  work; 

--findings  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs,  '.imate  Foreign  Relations  and  other 

relevant  congressional  committees;  . 

—  reactions  of  the  U.S.  allies  and  other  m,.inbers  of  UNESCO;  and 

--opinions  of  citizen  leaders  with  experiiMice  related  to  UNESCO  activities; 

Urges  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stai,.  for  International  Organization 
Affairs  be  required  to  make  public  the  f  iiulings  of  the  private  sector  panel 
and  submit  an  assessment  of  the  situation  m  late  1984  in  advance  of  the  final 
decision  but  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  public  comment  and  appraisal. 


APPENDIX  24 


WORLD  PREOO  FREEDOIII  OOmmiTTEE 

A  Ccxjrdlnation  Group  of  National  and  International  Media  Organizations 

August   3,    1984 

NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  WORLD  PRESS  FREEDOM  COMMITTEE 

FOR  ITS  AFFILIATES  AND  CONTRIBUTORS 

AND  OTHER  MEDIA  LEADERS 

New  Attempt  to  License  Journalists  Feared 

Details  are  emerging  on  plans  for  a  UNESCO-linked  "World  Conference  on  Woijtinj 
Conditions  and  Security  of  Journalists."   It  looks  more  and  more  like  old_ wine  in^ 
new  bottles. 

A  proposed  agenda  and  other  details  were  worked  out  at  a  preparatory  meeting 
July  5-6  in  Geneva.   It  was  at  least  partly  financed  by  UNESCO.   The  world  confer- 
ence was  set  for  March  1985  in  Mexico  City.   The  agenda  —  said  to  have  been  proposed 
by  UNESCO  division  chief  Hamdy  Kandil  —  would  include: 

Rights,  responsibilities  and  ethical  standeirds  of  journalists.  Protection  and 
safety  of  journalists.  Working  conditions  of  foreign  correspondents.  Problems  re- 
lated to  employment  and  new  technologies. 

UNESCO  is  expected  to  pay  for  preparatory  studies  on  each  subject. 

All  tihe  objectives  of  the  planned  meeting  are  not  known.  But  the  secretiary- 
general  of  the  principal  organizer,  the  Mexico  City-based  Latin  American  Federation 
of  Journalists  (FELAP) ,  has  indicated  that  he  feels  effective  "protection"  of  jour- 
nalists would  include  establishment  of  an  International  Protection  Commission  that 
would  issue  identity  documents  for  journalists.  As  outlined  by  FELAP,  it  would  in- 
clude representatives  from  UNESCO,  the  Red  Cross  and  others  who  "would  lend  greater 
moral  authority  to  its  decisions." 

Such  elements  closely  track  proposals  that  were  turned  back  at  a  meeting  on 
"protection"  at  UNESCO  headquarters  in  1981. 

Organizers  of  the  new  meeting  are  almost  the  Scime  as  in  1981.   Besides  FELAP, 
those  attending  the  planning  meeting  in  Geneva  included: 

The  Prague-based  International  Organization  of  Journalists  (lOJ) ,  the  Brussels- 
based  International  Federation  of  Journalists  (IFJ) ,  the  International  Union  of  the 
CatJiolic  Press  (UCIP)  ,  Union  of  African  Journalists,  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, UNESCO,  International  Red  Cross. 

FELAP  is  the   Latin-American  affiliate  of  the  lOJ. 

It  was  agreed  that  participants  at  the  Mexico  City  meeting  would  include  40 
representatives  of  international  and  regional  journalists'  organizations.   This 
would  expressly  exclude  from  voting  status  such  free-press  groups  as  FIEJ,  IPI, 
lAPA,  WPFC.   These  and  other  groups,  it  was  indicated,  might  attend  as  observers. 

OeOICATEOTO:  ♦    »    * 

A  media  tree  of  government  intertefence.  A  full  and  free  flow  of  internatiorwl  news. 

A  responsible  and  objective  media  Providing  technical  assistance  to  ttK>se  media  needing  it 
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steps  Pushed  at  U.N,  to  'Define'  NWICO 

Some  Third  World  and  Eastern  bloc  delegates  at  the  U.N.  believe  UNESCO  gave 
up  important  ideological  ground  in  agreeing  a  New  World  Information  and  Communi- 
cation Order  (NWICO)  could  be  viewed  as  an  "evolving"  concept. 

They  want  to  do  better  —  or  worse,  depending  on  your  view. 

When  the  U.N.  Information  Committee  met  in  July,  the  Group  of  77  bloc  of 
developing  countries  proposed  all  nations  collaborate  in  the  "establishment"  of 
NWICO.   The  British  proposed  adding  the  phrase  "viewed  as  an  evolutionary  process." 
Third  Worlders  wouldn't  buy  this,  and  there  was  deadlock. 

Trying  a  different  approach,  the  Soviet  bloc  proposed  a  joint  U.N. /UNESCO 
roundtable  in  1985  focus  on  "conceptualization"  of  a  NWICO  "in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  UNESCO's  Declaration  on  the  mass  media." 

The  Soviet  bloc  proposed  the  U.N.  secretary-general  report  back  on  NWICO  con- 
cepts and  ideas  that  might  lend  themselves  to  "concretization. " 

Other  contested  points  emerged. 

Should  it  be  "free  flow"  or  "free  circulation"  of  information?  Is  it  just 
"information"  that's  important,  or  "free  and  plural  communications"  that's  important? 
Western  countries  asked  support  for  "access  to  diverse  sources  of  information  within 
and  beyond. . .national  frontiers."   The  Soviet  bloc  called  for  "elaboration,  through 
the  U.N.,  of  principles  and  rules  of  international  activities  of  the  mass  media"  in 
various  areas.   And  so  on. 

Finally,  it  all  came  unstuck.  The  whole  debate  was  shelved  until  fall.  No 
resolution  was  approved. 

Western  officials  said  they  were  "disturbed"  that  the  same  issues  seemed  to 
be  moving  from  Paris  to  New  York,  at  the  hard-line  stand  on  these  they  encountered, 
and  at  the  apparent  tactic  of  trying  for  approval  at  the  U.N.  of  confrontational 
ideas  perceived  as  being  stuck  at  UNESCO. 


Much  Churning  at  UNESCO  Over  'Reform' 

With  Director-General  M'Bow  away  much  of  the  time,  working  parties  of  all 
kinds  met  in  July  at  headquarters  on  "reform"  proposals.   Best  ideas  heard: 

1.  Budgets  should  be  supported  by  at  least  51  percent  of  those  who  foot 
the  bills.   2.  UNESCO's  image  can't  be  divorced  from  the  content  of  its  programs. 

Whether  these  or  other  ideas  would  go  anywhere  was  anybody's  guess. 

The  United  States  —  which  has  said  it  plans  to  leave  —  filed  a  letter 
spelling  out  its  concerns  in  more  detail.   The  Netherlands  joined  Britain  in  warn- 
ing it  might  have  to  review  its  own  membership  if  reforms  don't  go  far  enough. 

Some  indicated  they  felt  time  was  running  out. 
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Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight 

There  is  strong  temptation  among  those  euround  UNESCO  just  now  to  claim  that 
controversial  ccnanunications  issues  have  quieted  down  and  no  longer  are  a  cause 
for  concern.   Some  even  claim  it  all  was  a  big  misunderstcuiding. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  record  straight. 

For  close  to  a  decade,  coomiunications  issues  have  been  central  to  the  work 
of  UNESCO.   For  our  part,  we  believe  that: 

•  The  right  to  know,  to  inform  and  to  be  informed,  is  a  fundamental  human 
right.   It  is  not  subject  to  qualifications  or  restrictions  by  governments  or 
international  bodies. 

•  The  function  of  a  free  press  is  to  serve  this  right  of  the  people  to  know. 
Restrictions  on  press  freedom  are  restrictions  on  the  people's  freedom. 

•  A  free  press  also  serves  the  nation  by  promoting  open  discussion  of  the 
issues  facingthat  nation's  people.  To  curtail  free  and  open  reporting  for  what- 
ever stated  purpose  —  national  unity,  national  interest  or  national  development  — 
is  to  deny  the  people  participation  in  the  decisions  affecting  their  destiny. 

•  All  peoples  eire  entitled  to  a  free  press.   There  is  no  nation  which  is 
insufficiently  developed  or  its  citizens  unready  for  a  free  press. 

The  work  of  UNESCO  in  the  communications  field  has  been  marked  by  controversy 
and  confrontation,  in  our  view,  because  it  has  sought  compromises  between  differing 
media  systems  in  ways  that  threaten  such  basic  principles. 

While  the  World  Press  Freedcm  Committee  has  taken  no  position  for  or  against 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO,  it  too  often  has  been  obliged  to  stand  against  ideas 
bubbling  up  at  UNESCO  that  pose  dangers  to  press  freedom. 

Article  19  of  the  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  provides  that: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  amd 
expression;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive 
and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers." 

Those  who  believe  in  a  free  press  subscribe  to  Article  19  and  cannot  agree 
to  proposals  that  would  compromise  or  diminish  it. 

When  the  United  States  announced  its  decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO,  the 
WPFC's  chairmem,  Hairold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  said: 

"This  decision  is  based  on  a  number  of  considerations 
and  was  taken  by  the  U.S.  government,  not  by  the  news 
media.   There  have  been  serious  problems  at  UNESCO.   We 
hope  this  sends  an  important  message  which,  if  heeded, 
might  make  such  a  withdrawal  unnecessary.   For  our  part, 
we  intend  to  continue  to  monitor  communications  issues 
at  UNESCO  emd  to  vigorously  oppose  any  proposals  there 
that  threaten  press  freedom." 
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This  continues  to  be  our  position. 

At  the  last  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  there  were  some  gains  for  free- 
press  principles.   These  included  inclusion  in  UNESCO's  program  of  study  of  the 
"watchdog"  role  of  the  press  (para  03257,  22  C/5  Approved)  and  of  censorship  (03211). 
With  Director-General  M'Bow's  help,  there  also  was  scuttling  of  the  worst  Soviet 
proposals  in  this  field. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  story. 

Numerous  code-word  programs  remained  in  UNESCO's  progrcun  that  seek  to 
set  the  agenda  for  journalists.   These  include  work  on  "codes  of  conduct"  (03135, 
03227) ,  "safety  of  journalists"  (03225) ,  a  "right  to  communicate"  (03130) ,  "work- 
ing conditions"  of  journalists  (03135,  03228),  "participation"  in  media  management 
(03134),  "responsibility"  of  journalists  (03135)  and  similar  things  that  have 
meant  trouble  in  the  past. 

Codes  of  conduct,  if  made  mandatory,  would  strip  journalists  of  their  independ- 
ence.  Safety  of  journalists,  in  the  past,  has  been  used  as  a  cover  for  schemes  to 
license  them.   A  right  to  communicate,  as  developed  at  the  last  UNESCO  meeting  on 
this,  would  give  governments  broad  license  to  intrude  on  media  operations.   Parti- 
cipation in  media  management  was  the  excuse  used  in  Peru  by  a  fonner  military 
government  to  confiscate  privately  owned  newspapers.   In  some  places  responsibility 
of  journalists  means  following  a  story  wherever  it  goes.   In  other  places  it  means 
dropping  a  story  the  instant  it  seems  to  be  going  in  the  "wrong"  direction. 

There  has  been,  it  is  true,  no  adoption  by  UNESCO  of  a  licensing  of  journalists, 
an  imposed  code  of  conduct,  rules  for  the  content  of  news  or  various  other  troubling 
ideas . 

But  it  seems  —  in  too  many  cases  —  that  this  has  been  because  member  states 
with  strong  free-press  traditions  and  NGOs  with  similau:  views  successfully  have 
fought  such  proposals.   Without  these  often-difficult  struggles,  ideas  that  have 
been  proposed  in  this  forum  —  whatever  their  source  —  would  have  been  approved. 

UNESCO  is  a  potent  incui>ator  and  legitimizer  of  ideas.  While  free  discussion 
is  useful  and  often  illuminating,  ideas  that  have  been  rejected  in  such  discussions 
seem  to  cone  back  again  and  again.   Unfortunately  individual  countries  also  have 
been  quick  in  some  cases  to  implement  what  has  been  discussed  —  but  not  approved  — 
at  UNESCO. 

One  wonders,  for  instance,  at  Zimbabwe's  reported  threat  to  prosecute  foreign 
correspondents  who  write  allegedly  "negative"  reports.   It  is  said  this  will  bring 
about  "balance"  in  the  way  the  Zimbabwe  story  is  being  told.  Or  one  might  wonder 
at  South  Africa's  proposal  for  a  mandatory  code  of  conduct  so  that  "news  shall 
be  presented  in  the  correct  context."  Such  troubling  steps  appear  to  flourish  on 
the  rhetoric  heard  in  Paris. 

There  now  are  11  Latin  American  countries  that  license  journalists  in  one 
way  or  another.   UNESCO  has  published  a  booklet  suggesting  specific  codes  of  conduct 
that  might  be  adopted.   It  is  supporting  a  new  move  to  examine  "working  conditions" 
of  journalists  and  the  problan  of  their  "protection."  It  is  proposing  research  on 
"collective  rights"  in  the  context  of  new  communication  technology.  It  continues 
work  to  "elucidate  orincioles"  for  a  NWICO  (03109,  03113) ,  to  develop  "critical 
public  awareness"  of  news  media  (03392)  ,  to  "integrate  communication  into  devel- 
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opment  planning"  (03106,  03146) ,  to  help  news  agencies  assess  the  "relevance"  of 
their  news  (03229)  emd   to  analyze  press  coverage  of  various  issues  (03258) . 

Statements  by  UNESCO's  leaders  that  they  have  no  desire  to  harness  the  press 
should  be  applauded. 

But  these  and  other  programs  —  if  they  go  forweird  —  should  only  go  forward 
in  ways  that  square  with  UNESCO's  commitment  to  "a  free  flow  of  information" 
as  mandated  by  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  one's  view  on  the  U.S.  decision,  the  record  at  UNESCO 
on  communications  issues  should  not  be  glossed  over  or  obscured.   It  is  a  record 
that  cries  out  for  vigilance  in  defense  of  a  free  and  independent  press. 


WPFC  Adds  10  New  Assistance  Projects 

Along  with  its  worl(  in  monitoring  press  freedom  issues,  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  carries  on  am  active  program  of  cooperative  assistance  to 
Third  World  news  media  and  journalism  schools. 

A  number  of  new  projects  are  under  way  or  in  preparation.   These  will  raise 
to  76  the  total  of  WPFC  grants  and  projects.  Most  have  involved  cooperative 
training  projects  for  developing  media. 

New  additions  include: 

—  Provision  of  books  on  print  and  broadcast  journalism  for  journalism  schools 
in  Liberia,  Tanzania  cuid  Kenya. 

—  Print  and  broadcast  instructional  equipment  for  Department  of  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Liberia  in  Monrovia. 

—  Providing  resource  person  for  saninar  on  agricultural  journalism  at  the 
Tanzania  School  of  Journalism. 

—  Print  and  broadcast  equipment  for  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Nairobi  in  Kenya. 

—  Providing  resource  person  for  semineur  on  rural  journalism  at  University  of 
Nairobi. 

—  Help  to  print  FIEJ/IPDC  Kenaf  newsprint  production  report. 

—  Support  for  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists. 

—  Grant  to  Asia-Pacific  Institute  for  Broadcasting  Development  for  a  regional 
course  on  radio  and  television  news  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka. 

—  Expert  for  training  course  for  mid-career  journalists  on  Fiji  newspapers. 

—  Resource  person  for  one-month  newsroom  training  course  in  Indonesia. 

Another  IS  projects  since  1982  were  listed  in  the  WPFC  newsletter  of  May  14. 

These  included  projects  of  continuing  impact  such  as  publication  of  a  Handbook 
for  Caribbean  Journalists  for  use  in  training  programs  there  and  support  for  an 
Inter  American  Press  Association  booklet  of  suggestions  to  help  newsmen  on  demgerous 
assignments  work  more  safely. 
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Restrictions  in  Chile  Draw  Protests 

A  chorus  of  protests  by  free-press  organizations  have  been  sounded  over 
continuing  actions  by  Chile's  government  to  curb  news  media. 

First,  Decree  No.  320  in  March  required  the  press  to  refrain  from  highlighting 
any  information  that  might  "alter  the  public  order."   Next,  Edict  No.  2  ordered 
four  magazines  —  Hoy,  Analisis,  Cauce  and  Apsi  —  to  submit  to  prior  censorship. 
This  was  withdrawn,  then  reimposed  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  magazine.  La 
Bicicleta.   Finally,  the  government  in  May  passed  Law  No.  18,313  to  prohibit  media 
coverage  of  "facts  about  the  private  life  of  any  person"  that  "causes  or  might 
cause  material  or  moral  damage"  to  the  individual  or  his  family. 

Under  the  latest  law,  journalists  now  are  subject  to  increased  jail  sentences 
regardless  of  the  truth  of  what  they  report. 


ON  THE  BRIEF  SIDE  —  at  recent  meetings,  IPI  elected  Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  as  chairman,  and  FIEJ  elected  Gordon  Linacre,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Britain's  United  Newspapers,  as  president. . .Merger  of  Singapore's 
already  compliant  newspapers  into  a  single  p\iblishing  giant  threatens  to  eliminate 
competition  there. . .Nigeria  has  said  a  special  tribunal  would  try  The  Guardian's 
diplomatic  correspondent  jmd  acting  news  editor  on  charges  of  publishing  false  re- 
ports... The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  approved  a  resolution  condemning  the 
closure  of  ABC  Color  in  Paraguay. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT: 

lAPA  Mission  Protests  Closures  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay 

(It's  far  easier  to  censor  news,  shut  down  media  and  eibuse  newsmen 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  doesn't  know  about  it.   An  important  task 
for  supporters  of  a  free  press  is  to  ensure  that  such  abuses  do  not 
go  unnoticed. ) 

By  George  Beebe 

The  newsroom  of  Paraguay's  largest,  most  influential  and  only  independent 
newspaper  is  hauntingly  empty. 

A  phone  rings  and   rings  on  one  of  the  40  desks,  but  there  is  no  one  there 
to  answer. 

It  has  been  four  months  since  President  Alfredo  Stroessner  decided  that 
ABC  Color's  aggressive  coverage  was  getting  too  close  to  sensitive  aureas  of  his 
30-year  dictatorial  regime,  and  closed  it. 

Aldo  Zuccollllo,  highly  respected  for  publishing  one  of  the  better  balanced 
and  more  attractive  newspapers  in  Latin  America,  spends  much  of  his  time  trying 
to  find  jobs  for  his  400  employees. 

In  the  palace,  the  72-ye5u:-old  Stroessner  is  very  much  aware  of  one  of  the 
greatest  global  outcries  since  the  Peruvian  military  expropriated  Lima's  leading 
newspapers  —  since  restored  to  their  rightful  owners. 

As  usual,  the  president  likes  to  stay  tough  —  a  stance  that  has  kept  hijn  in 
office  for  so  long.   He  is  aware,  however,  that  unless  he  relents  his  actions  will 
be  high  on  the  agenda  of  media  conferences  around  the  world. 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association  recently  sent  its  Executive  Committee  to 
Asuncion,  hopefully  to  convince  Stroessner  that  it  is  to  his  benefit  and  important 
for  the  image  of  Paraguay  to  peirmit  ABC  Color  to  resume  publication. 

Cabled  requests  beforehand  for  a  meeting  with  the  president  went  unanswered, 
but  when  the  lAPA  delegation  from  eight  countries  arrived,  it  learned  that  Stroessner 
would  see  two  members  of  the  group,  while  the  ministers  of  Justice  and  Interior  each 
saw  three  lAPA  members. 

Stroessner  said  that  Zuccollllo  "has  not  been  fair  to  me,"  and  that  he  con- 
sidered the  clamp-down  a  closed  issue.   But  as  the  discussion  ended,  he  indicated 
that  "the  door  is  still  open  a  crack." 

Meeting  with  Stroessner  were  Horacio  Aquirre  of  Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami, 
president  of  lAPA,  euid  Edward  Sea  ton  of  Sea  ton  Newspapers  in  Kansas,  vice  chairman 
of  the  lAPA's  Executive  Committee. 

Outside  the  palace,  the  government  had  red  bemners  with  white  letters  strung 
across  busy  streets,  challenging  the  lAPA  visitation.   Walls  were  plastered  with 
anti-IAPA  posters. 
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The  lAPA  committee  also  wont  to  Uruguay.   There  President  Gregorio  Alvarez, 
after  establishing  an  ill-defined  set  of  rules  for  the  media,  has  suspended  or 
closed  newspapers  and  radio  stations  29  times  since  1981. 

The  Uruguayan  president  would  not  see  anyone  from  the  lAPA,  but  the  minister 
of  Information  gave  two  hours  to  the  discussion  and  indicated  he  had  a  better  idea 
of  the  lAPA  views  and  why  the  Executive  Committee  was  in  Montevideo.   The  media  of 
Uruguay  were  gratified  by  the  attention  lAPA  was  giving  to  their  problem. 

The  government  has  issued  a  list  of  names  that  never  are  to  be  used,  including 
that  of  Wilson  Ferriera  Aldunate,  leader  of  the  main  Uruguay  opposition  party.   He 
dared  to  return  home  from  exile  by  boat  recently  to  be  greeted  by  thousands  of  sup- 
porters, but  the  story  had  to  be  ignored  by  the  media. 

Verboten  also  are  political  opinions  and  any  news  of  union  activity. 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association,  representing  1,200  publications  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Inter-American  Association  of  Broadcasters,  representing 
15,000  private  radio  and  television  stations,  issued  a  joint  declaration  in  Monte- 
video voicing  deep  concern  over  the  restrictions  on  the  media  in  Uruguay.   Both  groups 
are  affiliates  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee. 

The  declaration  urges  the  government  to  restore  "the  constitutional  dispositions 
governing  freedom  of  press." 

It  also  asks  "that  international  orgemizations  whose  objective  is  defense  of 
freedom  of  expression,  consider  the  Uruguayan  case,  adopting  measures  to  publicize 
the  present  grave  situation. ..." 

If  there  are  to  be  changes,  there  must  be  increased  pressures  from  outside 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  the  lAPA  delegation  decided. 

Besides  Aguirre  and  Seaton,  other  members  of  the  lAPA  Executive  Committee  who 
made  the  trip  were: 

Maximo  Gainza,  La  Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires,  first  vice  president;  Ignacio  Lozano, 
La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee;  Raul  Kraiselburd,  El 
Dia,  La  Plata,  Argentina,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press;  George 
Beebe,  Miami  Herald;  Andres  Garcia  Lavin,  Novedades  de  Yucatan,  .Merida,  Mexico;  Dr. 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  exiled  publisher  of  El  Pais,  Havana,  Cuba; 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  James  McClatchy, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  California;  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  co-publisher.  La  Prensa, 
Managua,  Nicaragua;  Julio  C.  Ferreira  Mesquita,  O  Estado,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Juan 
Carlos  Romero,  El  Tribune,  Salta,  Argentina;  Jorge  Fascetto,  El  Diario  Popular, 
Buenos  Aires;  Federico  C.  Massot,  La  Nueva  Provincia,  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina;  Bill 
Williamson,  executive  director  of  the  lAPA,  Miami. 


APPENDIX  25 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  4.  1984] 

Where  Hardball  Works  * 

(By  Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr.) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  urged  the  United  States  to  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick."  Ronald  Reagan's  corollary  seems  to  be  ".  .  .  and  use  that  stick  to  rap  knuck- 
les." Nowhere  has  this  policy  worked  better  than  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  flamboyance  of  the  General  Assembly  seems  a  long  way  from  the  quiet  activi- 
ties of  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  but  in  two  of  these,  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Social  and  Cultural  Organizations 
dramatic  events  have  taken  place. 

The  ILO,  a  unique  organization  composed  of  representatives  of  government,  labor 
and  business,  aims  toward  "the  creation  of  more  jobs,  in  a  climate  of  sound  industri- 
al relations,  based  on  full  respect  for  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms."  But  in 
recent  years,  these  goals,  fully  supported  by  the  U.S.  government,  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  business  community  have  played  second  fiddle  to  more  political  ones. 

Part  of  the  problem  arose  when  the  U.S.S.R.  joined  in  1954.  The  communist 
system  allows  no  distinction  between  labor,  employers  and  government,  so  the 
uniqueness  of  the  ILO  was  put  to  a  test,  and  the  East  bloc  moved  quickly  to  distort 
its  original  thrust.  The  autonomy  of  workers'  and  employers'  groups  was  attacked; 
Soviet  violations  of  conventions  on  freedom  of  association  were  ignored,  political  po- 
lemics raged,  and  committee  packing  with  East-bloc  members  was  attempted. 

Politicization  of  the  ILO  took  place  in  1974  in  another  area  as  Arab  and  African 
states,  with  the  gleeful  support  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  condemned  Israel  for  alleged  racism 
and  discrimination,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
matter,  thus  shredding  the  concept  of  due  process.  In  1975,  the  FLO  was  admitted  as 
an  observer,  and  U.S.  patience,  with  AFL-CIO  Fresident  George  Meany  as  its  goad, 
ran  out.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in  accord  with  ILO  procedures,  sent  a 
letter  of  intention  to  withdraw  within  two  years  unless  changes  were  made.  In  1977, 
Fresident  Carter  took  us — and  our  25  percent  contribution  to  the  ILO  budget  —out. 

The  results  were  quick  in  coming.  No  bureaucrat,  international  or  otherwise,  likes 
to  see  his  empire  crumble.  In  1978,  the  ILO  criticized  the  Czechs  for  discrimination 
in  employment.  In  1979,  the  ILO  questioned  the  Soviets  on  human  rights  violations. 
Secret  ballots  were  adopted  in  certain  ILO  proceedings.  An  anti-Israel  Arab-spon- 
sored resolution  was  defeated  in  1978  and  none  was  introduced  in  1979. 

Although  the  organization  was  scarcely  perfect,  by  May  1980,  the  United  States 
felt  sufficiently  satisfied  to  rejoin,  remaining  vigilant  against  any  new  deviation.  To 
date,  this  judgment  seems  justified,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Foles 
have  recently  announced  their  intention  to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  ILO  criticism  of 
violations  of  freedom  of  association. 

In  the  case  of  UNESCO,  the  United  States  criticized  UNESCO's  statist  approach 
to  development;  the  extraneous  politicization  of  almost  every  subject  dealt  with;  its 
blatant  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  the  Western  democracies,  which  provide  more 
than  70  percent  of  its  budget;  irregularities  in  its  bureaucracy;  and,  the  focus  of  the 
most  attention,  attacks  on  freedom  of  the  press,  with  calls  for  licensing  of  journal- 
ists and  the  press  seen  as  governmental  lap  dogs.  In  December  1983,  the  United 
States  gave  notice  of  its  intent  to  withdraw.  Director  General  M'Bow  tried  to  pass 
this  off  as  an  isolated,  typically  Reaganite  action.  But  a  week  ago,  when  Great  Brit- 
ain decided  to  join  the  United  States,  it  was  a  stunning  blow.  The  two  nations  con- 
tribute about  a  third  of  the  ILO  budget.  Proponents  of  a  strong  approach  have  now 
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been  reinforced,  the  likelihood  of  other  countries  joining  in  is  increased,  and  the 
hope  for  reform  strengthened. 

One  fact  has  been  overlooked:  the  United  States  intends  to  spend  its  UNESCO 
monies  on  projects  in  other  agencies  such  as  the  U.N.  Development  Program  and 
the  OAS,  where  overhead  (80  percent  at  UNESCO)  is  not  so  high  and  the  dollar  goes 
further. 

Some  critics  of  the  U.S.  and  British  moves  say  if  we  do  not  play  in  the  UNESCO 
game,  we  cannot  influence  the  organizations.  Others  say  the  Third  World  countries 
will  become  spiteful  and  angry  and  will  thwart  reforms  out  of  pique. 

Yet  Lane  Kirkland,  current  AFL-CIO  president,  feels  there  is  "nothing  wrong 
with  objecting  when  your  own  money  is  used  to  subvert  human  values  you  stand 
for."  And  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  feels  that  in  both  the 
ILO  and  UNESCO,  "organizations  were  twisted  to  serve  values  antithetical  to  their 
own  charters  and  to  human  freedom."  She  adds:  "The  ILO  experience  demonstrates 
that  U.S.  departure  from  a  U.N.  organization  isn't  necessarily  forever.  ILO  reforms 
returned  it  to  its  original  purpose." 

In  short,  it  seems  clear  that  a  willingness  to  stand  for  principle  and  to  call  a  halt 
to  hypocrisy  pays  off.  It  is  not  only  psychically  satisfying:  it  works. 


APPENDIX  26 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  5,  1984] 

U.S.  Presses  Its  Plan  To  Leave  UNESCO  * — Formal  White  House  Decision 

Awaited 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

UNESCO  has  failed  to  make  the  changes  that  would  have  been  required  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  in  that  beleaguered  U.N.  organization,  according  to  the 
senior  State  Department  official  responsible  for  monitoring  international  organiza- 
tions. 

"Those  changes  have  not  occurred,"  Gregory  J.  Newell,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  international  organization  affairs,  said.  "We've  been  working  with 
UNESCO  unsuccessfully  for  three  years." 

Newell  said  in  an  interview  Monday  that  he  expects  the  United  States  will  now 
go  ahead  with  its  decision,  announced  at  the  end  of  1983,  to  withdraw  from  the  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  on  Dec.  31. 

"Any  chance  of  remaining  in  the  organization  would  appear  to  be  slim,"  he  said, 
although  a  formal  decision  was  still  awaited  from  the  White  House. 

Some  congressmen  are  still  hoping  that  the  administration  will  delay  the  with- 
drawal. Rep.  Jim  Leach  (R-Iowa),  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  human  rights  and  international  organizations,  said  Tuesday  at  a  press 
conference  with  representatives  of  nongovernmental  organizations  fighting  with- 
drawal: "To  refuse  to  stay  and  fight  corruption  from  within  [UNESCO]  is  a  denial  of 
international  responsibility.  It  may  be  a  form  of  corruption  itself." 

Newell  said  discussions  continued  among  administration  officials  as  to  what  steps 
should  be  taken  beyond  the  withdrawal  from  UNESCO.  He  said  no  recommendation 
had  yet  been  sent  to  the  White  House  for  President  Reagan's  approval.  But  other 
officials  said  the  administration  was  on  the  verge  of  making  an  announcement  and 
that  much  of  the  discussion  now  concerned  how  to  "package  '  it. 

Newell  said  support  for  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  from  a  wide  range  of  top  U.S. 
government  officials  is  now  stronger  than  when  the  initial  decision  was  made  last 
year. 

"They've  been  out  and  around  and  they've  heard  the  complaints  about  UNESCO," 
he  said. 

On  Nov.  28  an  interagency  group  of  senior  officials  headed  by  Under-secretary  of 
State  Michael  Armacost  held  what  may  turn  out  to  have  been  its  last  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  UNESCO.  More  than  half  a  dozen  government  agencies  have  been 
participating  in  the  discussions  of  what  to  do  about  UNESCO. 

Newell  did  not  shut  the  door  completely  to  an  eventual  U.S.  reentry  into  the  orga- 
nization. He  said  it  could  be  argued  that  a  U.S.  withdrawal,  combined  with  Britain's 
recently  announced  decision  to  withdraw  a  year  from  now,  would  add  to  pressures 
on  the  organization  to  reform. 

The  Reagan  administration  plans  to  establish  a  mechanism  such  as  an  observer 
mission  that  will  continue  to  monitor  UNESCO  activities  once  the  United  States 
leaves. 

Britain's  decision  to  withdraw  caused  speculation  in  Paris,  where  UNESCO  has 
its  headquarters,  that  its  director-general,  Amadou  Mahtar  M'bow,  might  be  forced 
to  resign  to  prevent  the  United  States  and  other  western  nations  from  leaving. 

But  M'bow  has  rejected  resigning  and  Newell  denied  rumors  that  the  United  States 
had  a  "hidden  agenda"  aimed  at  forcing  M'bow  out. 

"Our  criticisms  of  UNESCO  deal  with  substance  and  not  with  personalities," 
Newell  said:  "We've  been  asked  by  other  governments,  'If  M'bow  were  to  go,  would 
we  reconsider  our  decision?'  And  the  answer  is  emphatically  no." 
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Newell  said  that  the  United  States,  which  finances  25  percent  of  the  UNESCO 
budget,  had  substantive  complaints  in  four  major  areas. 

He  charged  that  UNESCO  had  "politicized"  the  subjects  it  dealt  with.  UNESCO, 
he  said,  continued  to  show  an  affinity  for  "statist  solutions"  to  problems.  It  had 
failed  to  protect  the  views  of  major  budget  contributors  that  were  in  a  minority  in 
the  162-member  organization,  he  said.  And  finally,  he  added,  while  its  executive 
board  had  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  zero-growth  budget  for  two  years,  it  had 
added  a  "troubling  footnote"  that  would  allow  the  director-general  to  detail  specific 
programs  for  the  poorest  countries  amounting  to  2  percent  of  the  budget. 

Newell  acknowledged  that  UNESCO  had  made  "behavioral  changes"  that  were 
encouraging  to  the  Reagan  administration.  He  said  these  included  "less  offensive 
language"  about  western  nations. 

He  argued  that  the  move  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  had  had  a  "salutary" 
impact  on  other  international  organizations,  causing  them  to  tighten  their  budgets 
and  to  engage  in  less  politicized  activities. 

But  supporters  of  UNESCO  in  this  country  argue  that  U.S.  withdrawal  would 
damage  important  international  programs,  such  as  UNESCO's  efforts  to  bring  liter- 
acy to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  poor  nations  who  have  no  access  to  a 
formal  education. 

State  Department  officials  say  that  the  United  States  intends  to  continue  such 
programs  through  its  own  means,  but  Congressional  critics  question  whether  the 
State  Department  hgis  the  capability  to  do  this. 


APPENDIX  27 

Hon.  Gregory  Newell's  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  for 
THE  Record  by  Representative  Dan  Mica 


Reform 

1.  Is  the  Department  reconsidering  th«  U.S.  decision  to  I«av« 
UNESCO  at  the  end  of  this  year?   If  so.  Who  ar«  the  key 
players?  Who  is  being  consulted  on  the  decision?   Is  the 
National  Security  Council  involved?   The  U.S.  national 
Commission  for  UNESCO?  The  UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel? 
Certain  U.S.  agencies?  Congress? 

A.   As  stated  at  the  time  of  our  announceaent ,  reconsideration 

of  the  President's  decision  to  leave  UVESCO  at  the  end  of 

1984  has  always  been  a  possibility.   We  are  noM  assessing 

reform  in  UNESCO  this  year  to  determine  if  there  is  any 

reason  for  the  President  to  reconsider  his  decision.   The 

National  Security  Council  and  other  key  government  agencies 

including  Commerce,  Defense,  Education  and  USIA  are 

involved  in  the  assessment?  and  the  views  of  the  U.S. 

National  Commission,  the  UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel,  Coagr— « 

the  private  sector  and  others  are  being  taken  into  account. 

2.  The  U.K.  recently  announced  its  decision  to  withdraw 
effective  December  1985.   Will  you  provide  the 
Subcommittees  with  a  copy  of  the  U.K.  letter? 

A.   A  copy  of  the  U.K.  letter  is  attached. 

3.  Do  you  consider  that  the  U.K.  letter  comjMls  the  U.S.  to 
withdraw? 

A.   The  U.K.  letter  is  a  statement  of  the  British  position, 

just  as  our  letter  of  a  year  ago  was  a  statement  of  ours. 

The  British  letter  does  not,  of  course,  compel  us  to 

withdraw  from  UNESCO.   It  does  contain  at  least  a  partial 

listing  o£  complaints  against  UNESCO's  performance,  with 

which  we  agree. 
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1.      fOllOWlUG   i:   lEM  0'    UIIER  (RON  FOKCICII  SfCRfTtRY 
HCWt    IIOrifYIHC   OIRiCIOR-C£tl[RAl    tC  BOV  Or    IKE   UK'S 
IIIIHITIOH   10   UITHOBAU. 


SHOULD  IE    AVOIDED   \IICH   AIH   AT   E  SIAEl  I'iKIIK;   MmZ   AI.3 

coiiciris  oil  WHICH  rf.i,(iE»  :iaie:  cmiiioi  reach  a 

COIISENSUS.      PRIOaiT*   :hC:iL0  tC   OIVEII   10  i.CIIVI(ICS 
COIICIRNIIK,    IHE    fRACnCAl    ntVElCPdENI    C'"    COrHll'llCAIIOI.S 
WHICK  HAVt   THE  CEIURAl   :UPPORT  OF  nCniCR  3IA1U; 


2.       BEllll    TEXT: 

fCOH   TKE    SECRETARY   Of    STATE 

5  DECEt^EER   ISC* 

DEAR  f.H.    M'EOU, 

IH  HIS  LEIKR  TO  VIU  OF   2  APRH    rS.    RAISOII   IliDICATiO 
TKAT   THE  LPIliSh  CCUERMIEM  WO'.ID  ti.Alll  REVIEW   ITS 
ATTITUDE    lO.VSas  UllcSCO  CEFCU   THE   EIIO   CF    19;;.       I    AH 
NOW  WRITII.'G   TO  lELl    \QV  FCRIItLlI    OF   Th'E   OUICCI'.t    OF   THIS 
REVIEW. 

WE   rMl   hAl!F   ,;  C'F.-FUl   »SSE::MniI   C'   THE   PEOCSESS  THAT 
HAS  litEli  fiADE  lO'.'ASDS  IHE  ACH  lEr.EMEIIT  OF   IVl  SPECIFIC 

PROPOSALS  ;n  OUT  in  tpe  iMi.Ex  to  rs.  RAiccrrs  ietier. 

Vt   ACCEPT   TSAT   THERE  h.;  EEEIi  FF.OSREC:   III  *  KUIISER  CF 

csEs:,  A!.t  hsvE  take;.  f;:ii  ;ccc'»:t  of  the  ceci:!o;is 

TAKE!)  AT  TU    I2flh  q£::iOll  CF   THE  E.'.ECUTIvr   EOuiiD 

Ei.Don;;i:;  Tnt  s-rcc^M-muTic.:  df  tk:  tci;fc"A'"y 
ccHMTiEt  :.y.a  tC'K  o'-".'  !-Rc?c:tLS  b;:eo  cn  the  repsiIs 

OF   THE  WISKillC  (iRO^Pc. 


(IVI      FOR  HAJOR  PROJRAtWE   XIII    'PEACE,    INTERIIAIIOIIAl 
UIIDCRSTAIIDIIIi'j,    HUnu'l  RlijHIS   AtlO   THE   RICHI3  OF 
PEOPIE-,    THE   PAIIfl    OF   COU:CEUCRS  PROPOtro  CY   ThE 
EXECUTIVE   BOARD    10  GIVE   kOVICE    OI:  HOW  TO  ACHIEVE    THE 
EKOABEST  POSSIBLE   SUPPORT   FROrl  MEMEER  SI-IES.    SHOUID 
BEGIN   THEIR  WORK  SOOII  SO  A'.   TO  BE   AELE   TO  FEFD<;r  HI 
TINE  FOR   IHE   DR«FTi:iG  CF   Ii:e  PfCC,^A.11£  A'^0  CUaOE  1   fO! 
1836/37.      WE   BELIEVE   THAT  ACIIC'IS  Oil  fROuRi'WE   /III.! 
ON  PEACE    AND    IIITER:i4TI0:.AL    UI.OERSTA'iDlllG  SHOUIO  HOT 
DUPLICATE  WORK  li:S£   AFPFOPI RuTEL V  Ci-RSIED  CUT   lu  OTHER 
Ull  EODIES.      Ill  THIS  AND  OTHEF.  PRCiPkrirE:,   tf;E"3  OF 
POllTICALiy   IRRECOuCILAELE  DIFFERENCE   SHC<JID  BE  AVOIDED; 

(V)  PROCRAr.llE  XIII.?,  C;l  HUMA'I  RIGHTS,  SHOULD  HAVE 
NOTHIIIG  III  IT  WHICH  WOULD  DOuTl'.;<i<LiE  OR  DI.1IIIISH  THE 
UNIVERSAliy  RECOOIIISED  HUn;ill  RIGHTS; 

(VI)  AGRFEHENT   IS  HEEDED  THAT  THE  PROSRAiri-:  AHD  BUDGET 
FOR  1336/37  SHOULD  BE   REDUCED  TO  ALLOW  FOR  AHV 
SHORIFALl    Hi   FUtlDS  WHICH    WOULD  REiULT  FPCM  CHi'lCES    III 
nEIIBERSHIP.      r.EASURES  SHOULD  BE   t2hFM  TO  REnOJE 
OBSItClES  TO  IHE  FULL   AIIO  PROMPT   REFUI^O  Of  SURPLUSES 
FCn  PARI  VIII   OF   IHE  BUDGET. 


THEFE    kRE    lUJCR   AH-.n  VIIEPE   Ul   r.iLIEVi    MOPE    PROSSESS    IS 
WEEDED   IF   O'JR  ESSE':TUL  RECUIRt  ItilllS,   AS  CET  OUT    III 
M?.    RAISC.'IS'S  LETIEP.,    AtF   TO  tE   rET.      IH  PtRTICULAR: 


(VIII     FURTHER  W;RK   IS  NECESSARY  CN  ttEASURES  TO  AVOID 
OVERLAP  WITH  OTHER  Ull  BODIES; 


til      FIRV.  MID  OET.'.ILED  SECISIOKS  HAVE   YET    TO  BE   TsKEII 

TO  incrE4SE  progsa!:mi  cciirFiiTR.uioii  acd  ideniify 

PRICSIIIES,    TitUS   EllS'JRr:C   THAT    J'lESCOS   FUTURE    WORK 
PKOGRAIlIlt   I1..KES  THE   EEST   CSE  OF   LIMITED  RESOLiRCES; 

(II)      THERE  SfOl'lC  CE   Fi\,£R  STUDIES  AKD  KOE 
aCTIOtl-OFIlllTED  PF-.'JECTS  CF  DIRECT  BFI.EFIT  TO 
DEVElO'i:.;  COaiTRIES.      TMi"  '..•liL   IIEEU  TC  C£   rSEO'J.  TELY 

riflecie:  i.-'Eii  ■-£  coi.sioEn  rAJon  rfOGBAnnE  i  on  fjilse 
studie:; 


I'll)      SmiiAFlY.    lOlTR  PRIC1ITV  SHOULD  BE  OlVE!!   -0 
AfEAS  :F  CC'iCtStl   l;.'  r-.JDii  PfOG~a.';-,E   III   ■c:^^'-JIMr;1 10!.' 
I'i   TIE  SER'JIC;   CF   fill.".      Ill  PAST  iCU;AF.    ACMLITIES 
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(Villi      WE  vaUlO  IIKE   10  SEE   A  fOSlIIVE   APfROACB  TO 

»ppoiMiiiii;  ounicE  advker:  :uch  ts  ntNucEiiEiit 

COWUlIAIItS  OR   Tl^E  iJIIITED  CAIICl.'S  JCIIII   IIICPECTIO.'I 

UNIT,  vho:e  specific  reiht  iixiudcs  advice  oh 

EFFICIENCY,   ECOIIs'Mt,    HAtlAOEdElil  AI.O  COOfOlllAIIOri 
ISSUtS,    to  LOOK   CT   THO:E   kP.ikZ  WHICH   TRAUIIIONAIU 
lEIlO  IHEHCEIVES   TO  A  FRfiH  MID  lliPARIUl  E>;AI1IU*T|0!I  B» 
PEOPIE  IIOI   CO:.'!iECTE0  UIIH  IH£   tORh   ITSELF,    III 
PARTICULAR  EVAIUHTIOK  OF    THE  PfOORAHHES  AHO  HAMASEIItUT 
TECHIIIOUES; 

(IX)     WE  COIITIIIUE  TO  WISH  TO  SEE  A  SICfllFICAUT  SHIFT  Of 

RESOURCES  ai;d  ru;iciic:i:  avsy  frch  mmw^kur:.    i« 

OTHER  AREAS  WHERE   THE  E»ECUT1VE  tOARO  HAS  ALREAO*  TAf.EI 
0ECI3I0IIS,    IT  Will  Of  COURSE  EE  ESSEUIIAl   TO  CARRY 

THROUGH  tho:;e  oecisici:  iuio  pfactical  KEASURES. 

fOllOWING  OUR  ASSESSMENT,   WE  CCNCtUCEO  T1AI   IT  tOUlD 
SE  RIGHT  TO  3ArECUA:!C  O'JP  PCSITIKI  SHCUIC  OUR  HOPES  FOR 
REFORM  BE  OlSAPPOIUIEO  AI   THE   iJR3  SESSlOri  Of  I«E 
GEUERAl  COtiFEREIlCe.      I   AN  ACCOrOIIIGlY  WRITING  TO  llfSM 
YOU  THAT  THE  BRITISH  GOVEKMHEIII  HAS  OfCIBEO  TO  SUSNIT 
NOTICE  OF  UITNDR«W<;L   rnON  UNESCO.     UNlESS  RESCI-'OEO, 
THIS  NOTICE  Will  BECOr.E  EFFECTIVE  Oil  3'  OECEWER  H«. 
THIS  lETTEE  CC'ISIITUTES  FOimi  HOTIflCATIOII  THEiECF   III 
ACCOfOAIICE  WITH   SRTICIE  11.6  OF  THE  COtlJTI  IUTIC:i. 

IN  SUBniTTIIIG  THIS  FOSMAl  HOIICE  OF  WITHCSAWAI  I  WISI 
TO  EMPHASISE   THAI  WE   SHUl   COIITIME  TO  ICS"  fCSlTlVElY 

ai;d  viooROUSiv  with  other  mehber  stues  •ho  h1i<is  ^H 

GOVERNING  EOOIEC  F05   THE  PSCiR-WI  Of  £::f:.II»l  HtUK 
I   HA.'E   IIIDICAIED  AEOVE.      A  FURTHER  ttVIE-  Cf  tRiIlU 
POLICY  Will  F.£  HtlC  /'FTEB  THE   :3R0  Ziy.i'Ji  CF   !•£ 
GEHEPAl   COllfCREIICE.      Th:   VIEWS  OF  THE  Vr.  UiMifi-l 
COmiiSICii  FOR  'JliESOO  W.ll  BE   tOUlHI  «I   'Hit   :T4«.      If 
WE  WIRE   SAIISmEO  THAT   SUBSTHttlAl   fRCitCSS  K«0  H   »•€• 
BEEN  «*DE   IH  CARSYIMG  THSCUG.I   !"£  REFC^H  ftOGJTTt  H    : 
NAVE   SET  OUT,   WE   WOUIO  BE  UlltING  TO  RCCOnSIDCR  OUI 
DECISION  TO  WITHDRAW  BT   THE  EKO  OF  ISSS. 

IN  COKCIUSION,  HAY  I  SAY  THAT  WE  CONTINUE  TO  ATTACH 
INPORTAIICE  TO  COOPERATING  CIOSEIY  WITH  YOU  AIIO  WITH 
CTHER  nEHCER  STATES   IN  WORKING  FOR  REFORH  OURIIIG  ISiS. 

I    IIITEND  TO  ruCE   THIS  LETTER   IN  THE  tlBRARIES  Of  THC 
HOUSES  or   PARIIAHEIIT,    AND  TO  ARRAIIGE  FOR   ITS 
CIRCUIATIOII  TO  THE  FERrtAIIENT  OElEG.iTES  OF  OTHER  NEHtCR 
STATES  ONCE    I   HIlOW  THAI    IT  HAS  REACHED  YOU.       UIGHCOI 
YOURS  SINCERELY  GEOFFREY  HOWE. 

(NO  TEXT. 
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4.  Besides  the  U.K.,  what  is  the  position  of  the  other  Western 
Europeans?   The  Africans?  on  U.S.  leaving  the  Organization? 

A.   The  British  and  other  EC  meabers  have  worked  with  us  in 

UNESCO  this  year  to  encourage  reform  sufficient  to  keep  us 

in  the  Organisation.   They  all  agreed  reforms  were  needed 

but  with  differences  over  how  fast  to  proceed  and  what 

degree  of  change  was  necessary.   Now  that  1984  has  ended, 

EC  members  believe  that  a  reform  process  has  begun  but 

acknowledge  that  not  enough  has  been  done  to  satisfy  our 

expressed  concerns.   Currently,  the  majority  of  the  EC-10 

favors  the  postponement  of  our  withdrawal  for  a  year. 

The  African  members  of  UNESCO  have  publicly  opposed  the 

U.S.  withdrawal  decision  while  admitting  the  need  for  some 

reform. 

5.  What  plans  does  the  U.S.  have,  if  any,  for  working  with  .the 
U.K.  over  the  next  year  on  reforms?   Do  you  think  that 
leverage  for  reform  is  greater  with  the  U.K.  letter  plus 
U.S.  withdrawal  than  without  the  U.K.  letter? 

A,   We  will  work  closely  with  the  U.K.  and  other  allies  on 

UNESCO  reform  in  1985,  as  we  have  done  this  year.   It 

appears  to  us  obvious  that  the  U.K.  withdrawal  letter 

increases  leverage  on  UNESCO  for  reform. 

6.  If  the  U.S.  withdraws,  what  plans  do  you  have  for  making 
U.S.  interests  known  to  the  Western  Information  Group? 

A.   We  would  intend  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  our 

Western  Information  Group  colleagues,  associating 
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ourselves,  for  example,  with  agreed  reform  proposals  which 
the  group  night  put  forward.   We  would  convey  our  views 
through  the  observer  nission  we  plan  to  establish  in  Paris 
if  we  withdraw. 

7.  What  does  reforn  in  international  organizations  mean  to 
you?   Specifically,  is  reform  something  that  happens 
gradually,  over  a  period  of  time  and  that  requires 
agreement  among  different  parties?   or  is  it  something  that 
must  be  comprehensive,  radical,  and  immediate? 

A.   Reform  can  move  quickly  or  slowly,  depending  on  the  will  of 

the  Organization  and  its  members.   If  too  long  a  time 

elapses,  of  course,  the  momentum  essential  for  reform  can 

easily  dissipate. 

8.  How  would  you  characterize  U.S.  "reform"  efforts  this 
year?   Did  the  U.S.  develop  a  "major  campaign"  to  turn 
UNESCO  around  as  *the  NSC  memoranda  requested  back  in 
February  1984? 

A.   During  1984,  the  U.S.  mounted  a  concerted  effort,  in 

cooperation  with  our  allies,  to  reform  UNESCO.   Although  we 

refrained,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  from  presenting  UNESCO 

with  a  unilateral  list  of  conditions  for  a  reconsideration 

of  our  decision,  we  mounted  a  strong  effort,  starting  early 

in  the  year,  to  gain  improvements  in  every  area  we  had 

criticized.   We  were  instrumental,  first  of  all,  in 

launching  the  Western  reform  group  chaired  by  Ambassador 

Mourik.   This  group  sent  the  Director  General  a  strong 
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letter  in  March  describing  areas  needing  improvement,  and 
it  became  the  West's  vehicle  for  elaborating  reform 
proposals  for  the  Executive  Board's  Temporary  Committee  on 
reform,  created  at  the  May  (119th)  Executive  Board 
session.   We  submitted  early  in  1984  a  number  of  specific 
reform  proposals,  both  within  the  Western  Information  Group 
and  at  the  Board's  fall  (120th)  session.   Finally,  during 
the  120th  Executive  Board  in  September/October,  we 
submitted  proposals  in  the  form  of  draft  resolutions, 
formal  statements,  and  detailed  policy  initiatives  while 
representing  (with  Iceland)  the  interests  of  the  Western 
Group  in  the  drafting  committee  on  the  1986-87  program  and 
budget.   Our  draft  resolutions  sought  to  address  the 
concerns  we  had  already  expressed,  with  due  account  being 
taken  of  actions  already  undertaken  by  the  Temporary 
Committee  and  the  Director  General. 

Concurrently  with,  and  resulting  from,  the  heightened 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  fundamental  reform  which  the 
U.S.  action  had  instilled  in  the  Western  Group,  a  number  of 
key  Western  nations  addressed  separate  policy  statements  to 
the  Director  General  calling  for  reform,  normally  in  the 
form  of  letters  from  responsible  ministers  on  behalf  of 
their  Governments.   Such  statements  were  made  by  the  UK, 
the  Netherlands,  Canada,  Japan,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  Iceland;  similar  views 
were  expressed  orally  by  the  FRG. 
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9.   Do  you  think  that  a  reformed  UNESCO  would  serve  U.S. 
interests? 

A.   Yes,  if  UNESCO  returned  to  its  original  principles. 


10.  Since  the  end  of  the  September  Executive  Board  meeting,  has 
there  been  any  exchange  of  letters  or  correspondence 
between  UNESCO  and  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Paris?   Has  there 
been  any  exchange  between  you  and  the  Director  General  of 
UNESCO? 

A.   The  Director  General  and  I  have  been  in  contact  since  his 

reply  many  months  ago  to  Secretary  Shultz's  letter 

notifying  him  of  the  U.S.  withdrawal  decision.   The 

Secretary  of  State  has  also  met  with  him  on  April  10. 

Since  the  end  of  the  September/October  Executive  Board 

meeting,  there  have  been  two  noteworthy  exchanges  between 

the  U.S.  Mission  in  Paris  and  UNESCO  (aside  from  a  number 

of  routine  contacts  to  conduct  day-to-day  business). 

First,  Ambassador  Gerard,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 

Board,  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  reiterating  our 

position  in  favor  of  zero  real  growth  for  the  1986-87 

biennial  budget.   This  was  in  order  to  make  absolutely 

clear  our  understanding  that  any  projects  for  the  Third 

World  which  might  be  submitted  by  the  Director  General  and 

approved  eventually  by  the  General  Conference  in  1985  -  as 

allowed  for  in  an  amendment  to  guidelines  on  the  1986-87 

program  adopted  by  the  recent  Executive  Board  -  must  be 
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funded  from  reprogramming  or  extrabudgetary  resources. 
Secondly,  in  response  to  a  request  by  UNESCO  that  the  U.S. 
submit  a  candidate  for  the  panel  of  counselors  which  the 
Executive  Board  recommended  review  major  program  XIII,  our 
mission  in  Paris  submitted  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
American  in  the  human  rights  field. 

State  Department/UNESCO  Policy  and  Personnel  Issues 

11.  How  many  Foreign  Service  officers  and/or  Civil  Service 
employees  currently  work  on  UNESCO  matters  within  the 
Bureau  for  International  Organization  Affairs?   Where  are 
these  employees  located? 

A.   There  are  four  Foreign  Service  officers,  one  consultant  (a 

retired  Foreign  Service  officer),  and  ten  Civil  Service 

employees  assigned  to  UNESCO-related  matters  within  the 

International  Organization  Affairs  Bureau.   All  are  located 

within  the  Directorate  for  Communications  and  UNESCO 

Affairs. 


12.  If  the  U.S.  does  pull  out  of  UNESCO,  what  are  the 

Department's  plans  to  maintain  a  strong  staff  in  Washington 
to  deal  with  UNESCO  matters?   How  many  of  these  positions 
will  be  allocated  full  time  to  UNESCO  affairs?  Will  they 
remain  in  the  office  in  which  they  currently  work? 

A.   Should  the  U.S.  withdraw  from  UNESCO,  staff  will  be 

maintained  by  the  Department  to  manage  UNESCO-related 

matters.   The  details  of  this  staffing  arrangement  are 

being  worked  out  in  the  Bureau  for  International 

Organization  Affairs. 
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13.  If  the  Department's  UNESCO-oriented  positions  are  to  be  cut 
or  scattered  throughout  other  offices  in  the  Bureau  or 
Department,  do  you  feel  that  this  arrangement  will  enable 
the  State  Department  to  adequately  monitor  UNESCO 
activities  and  evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  U.S. 
decision  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO? 

A.   Should  we  withdraw,  the  Department  will  provide  adequate 

staffing  for  the  conduct  of  an  observer  relationship  with 

UNESCO,  of  reform  monitoring  efforts,  and  of  alternative 

activities  in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  culture  and 

communications. 

Alternatives 

14.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Department's  development  of  an 
alternative  program  to  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO? 

A.   The  UNESCO  alternatives  program  is  at  an  advanced  stage  of 

planning.   It  was  developed  over  the  last  year  through 

consultations  with  experts  and  following  a  careful  analysis 

of  present  UNESCO  activities.   General  budgetary 

requirements  have  been  sent  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget  with  the  State  Department  budget  request  for 

inclusion  as  part  of  the  President's  FY  1986  budget 

submission  to  the  Congress  in  January. 

15.  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  in  the  future  programming?   In  maintaining  ties  with 
UNESCO? 

A.   We  would  welcome  the  National  Commission's  advice  on  the 
alternatives,  on  which  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Specifically,  we  can  foresee  a  valuable  National  Commission 
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contribution  in  two  areas.   First,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
consult  with  the  Commission  regarding  implementors  for  the 
alternatives,  which  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
Second,  such  consultations  could  also  involve  fine-tuning 
the  activities  themselves,  which  are  at  this  stage  set  out 
in  rather  broad  terms  in  many  cases.   As  an  extension  of 
this  fine-tuning,  we  would  hope  that  the  Commission  could 
monitor,  at  periodic  intervals,  the  progress  of  the 
alternative  activities  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
improvements  and  changes  where  they  seem  necessary.   As  far 
as  maintaining  consultations  with  UNESCO  is  concerned,  we 
would  envision  the  participation  of  Commissioners  on  a 
reform  observation  panel  if  one  is  set  up. 

16.  What  other  government  agencies  will  be  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  alternatives? 

A.   Final  decisions  on  the  implementation  of  the  alternatives 
will  rely  on  further  expert  consultations  and  interagency 
coordination  after  it  is  clear  the  requested  funds  will  be 
available.   However,  based  on  current  advice,  it  is 
anticipated  that  USIA,  AID,  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  will  be  among  the  government  agencies  involved 
in  implementing  the  UNESCO  alternatives. 

17.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  begin  implementing  this  set  of 
alternatives,  given  a  U.S.  withdrawal? 
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A.   Assuming  Congressional  approval  of  the  requested  funds  and 
authorization  for  the  FY  1986  budget,  the  alternatives 
program  will  be  implemented  beginning  in  October  1985. 

18.  Please  explain  to  the  Subcommittees  the  Department's  budget 
position  with  regard  to  funding  the  alternatives.   What  is 
the  source  of  the  funding  for  19857   1986?   Do  you  expect 
to  have  any  problems  getting  OMB  clearance  and 
Congressional  support  for  these  funds? 

A.   The  Department  is  planning  to  request  FY  1986  funding  for 
an  extensive  program  of  UNESCO  alternative  activities  in 
the  fields  of  education,  science,  culture,  and 
communications.   The  details  of  this  proposed  program  have 
yet  to  be  finalized.   The  upcoming  budget  request  contains 
the  final  proposal  for  UNESCO  alternatives. 

19.  Will  the  Department's  alternative  plan  place  a  greater 
budgetary  strain  on  non-government  organizations  than  they 
previously  experienced  through  UNESCO? 

A.   No.   We  expect  no  greater  budgetary  strain  on 

non-government  organizations  funded  via  the  alternatives 
package  than  previously  placed  on  them  when  funded  by 
UNESCO  or  other  means. 


20.  What  are  "funds-in-trust?"   How  would  the  U.S.  use 
"funds-in-trust"  arrangements  with  UNESCO  to  remain 
involved  in  particular  UNESCO  programs?   What  sense  does 
this  make  if  the  U.S.  withdraws  from  UNESCO? 


A.   Funds-in-trust  arrangements,  which  involve  the  earmarking 
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of  contributions  for  specific  programs  or  purposes,  will 
enable  the  U.S.  to  contribute  only  to  those  projects  which 
meet  U.S.  policy  and  performance  criteria.   Through  the  use 
of  funds-in-trust,  the  U.S.  would  avoid  supporting  projects 
judged  ineffective  or  incompatible  with  U.S.  interests. 
Through  funds-in-trust  arrangements,  the  funding  of 
activities  of  marginal  utility  to  developing  countries 
would  be  avoided  and  U.S.  resources  could  be  focused  on 
activities  of  direct,  practical  and  visible  benefit  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries. 

Other  Agencies  of  the  UN  System 

21.  Are  the  problems  with  UNESCO  generally  endemic  to  the  UN 
system?  What  plans  does  the  Department  have  to  initiate 
reform  proposals  in  other  areas  of  the  UN?   Do  you  plan  to 
tender  notices  of  U.S.  withdrawal  to  other  UN  specialized 
agencies  in  the  coming  year? 

A.   The  problems  elsewhere  in  the  UN  system  have  been  dealt 
with  constructively.   Ongoing  improvement  in  program 
development  and  budget  preparation  is  being  actively 
pursued  throughout  the  UN  system.   The  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs  has  no  plans  for 
withdrawal  from  any  other  organizations  currently. 

22.  Has  the  strong  U.S.  withdrawal  position  on  UNESCO  changed 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  other  UN  organizations? 

A.   Yes.   Since  the  U.S.  withdrawal  announcement  a  year  ago,  we 
have  seen  signs  in  the  UN  system  of  renewed  seriousness. 
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Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  International 
Teleconmunication  Union,  where  U.S.  delegation  head  Leonard 
Marks  noted  earlier  this  year,  in  a  conference  he  attended, 
a  renewed  commitnent  to  practical  problem-solving  of  the 
■kind  we  have  been  urging.   He  attributed  this  to  our  UNESCO 
withdrawal  announcement. 

Science 

23.  The  National  Academy  of  Science's  study  on  UNESCO  warns  of 
serious  disruptions  in  international  scientific  research  - 
many  of  which  are  in  the  U.S.  interest.   What  UNESCO 
science-related  organizations  does  the  U.S.  plan  to  fund? 

A.   We  presently  contemplate  providing  funds-in-trust  for 
UNESCO's  major  intergovernmental  research  programs  and 
other  selected  activities.   These  include  the 
Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission,  the 
International  Geological  Correlation  Program,  the 
International  Hydrological  Program,  and  the  Man  and  the 
Biosphere  Program.   We  judge  these  to  be  worthwhile,  and  a 
withdrawal  from  UNESCO  would  not  preclude  our  continuing  to 
participate  in  them  in  various  ways. 


24.  How  will  the  U.S.  withdrawal  affect  development  assistance 
programs  funded  through  UNESCO  programs?   (Science 
education  programs?) 


A.   The  effect  of  U.S.  withdrawal  upon  development  assistance 
programs  funded  through  UNESCO  would  depend  on  UNESCO's 
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decisions  about  the  reordering  of  its  program  priorities 
when  faced  with  a  25  percent  reduction  in  funding.   We 
understand  that  all  UNESCO  departnents  have  been  asked  to 
produce  a  plan  reducing  their  budgets  by  10  percent.   We 
and  others  contend  that  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
contentious  and  ineffective  programs  can  permit  programs  of 
recognized  value  and  effectiveness  to  be  maintained  if 
UNESCO  chooses. 

25.  What  role  will  non-governmental  scientific  unions  play  in 
the  Department's  alternative  programming  for  science 
matters? 

A.   We  believe  the  private  sector  has  a  considerable  role  to 

play  in  international  science  cooperation.   The  NAS  study 

we  commissioned  confirmed  this,  and  we  are  committed  to 

private  sector  involvement  in  the  alternatives  program.   We 

anticipate  that  non-governmental  scientific  unions  in 

particular,  such  as  the  International  Committee  of 

Scientific  Unions  (ICSU),  will  play  an  important  part  in 

the  Department's  alternative  programming  for  science. 

Their  involvement  will  depend  on  the  requirements  of  the 

program  and  the  wishes  of  the  organizations  themselves. 

26.  What  role  do  you  think  the  National  Science  Foundation 
might  have  in  coordinating  and/or  implementing  science 
programs  funded  under  the  category  of  UNESCO  alternatives? 
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A.   Considering  the  complexity  of  the  field,  the  ongoing 

involvement  of  various  highly  capable  entities,  and  the 
specific  technical  requirements  of  scientific  cooperation* 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  several  key  agencies  involved  in 
international  scientific  cooperation,  including  the  N8P. 
We  will  rely  to  a  considerable  degree  on  advice  froa  th« 
science  community  itself  as  we  determine  more  precisely  bow 
the  alternatives  are  to  be  implemented  once  funding  is 
assured. 

Education 

27.  38%  of  UNESCO's  regular  budget  is  spent  on  education 
programs,  including  literacy  programs  for  children  and 
adults,  creating  educational  opportunities  for  the  121 
million  primary  school-age  children  who  do  not  attend 
school,  and  working  toward  equality  for  women  in 
education.   How  will  the  Department's  alternative 
programming  work  toward  these  ends? 

A.   Education  for  primary  and  adult  literacy  remains  a  priority 
for  U.S.  foreign  educational  assistance.   The  UNESCO 
alternatives  program  would  continue  U.S.  support  of  this 
and  other  educational  priorities  identified  by  experts  in 
the  field,  including  the  training  of  trainers,  educational 
infrastructure  support,  leadership  training,  vocational  and 
technical  education, . the  education  of  women,  and  the 
integration  of  research  and  support  services. 
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28.  In  the  absence  of  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO,  what  do  you 
think  might  happen  to  UNESCO  educational  program  content? 
Do  you  feel  that  the  Soviets  will  be  more  successful  in 
influencing  educational  materials  which  will  be  used  around 
the  world,  especially  in  the  areas  of  human  rights  and 
disarmament? 


Throughout  1984  we  have  participated  fully  in  detailed 
examinations  of  the  objectionable  programs  at  UNESCO  which 
have  directed  the  attention  of  the  Western  Group  and  other 
member  states  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  political 
indoctrination  in  UNESCO's  programs.   We  expect  this 
heightened  consciousness  among  our  friends  to  continue  into 
the  foreseeable  future,  making  it  much  more  difficult  for 
the  Soviets  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  educational 
program  than  heretofore. 


WANG  0354C  12/11/84 


APPENDIX  28 

Resolution  Adopted  Nov.  14,  1984,  by  the  National  Black 
Caucus  of  Local  Elected  Officials 

WHEREAS,  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization  was  established  In  1946  to  contribute  to  peace  and 
security  by  promoting  international  collaboration  In  the  areas  of 
education,  science  and  culture  in  order  to  further  universal 
respect  for  justice,  the  rule  of  law,  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights; 

WHEREAS,  Unesco's  programs  throughout  the  world  have  reduced 

illiteracy,  opposed  racism  and  apartheid,  preserved  sites  and 
monuments  recognized  as  part  of  the  world's  cultural  heritage, 
stimulated  environmental  research  on  man  and  his  relationship  to 
the  biosphere,  and  sought  to  narrow  the  communications  capability 
gap  between  industrialized  and  flcv«^loping  countries; 

WHEREAS,  In  a  period  of  interdependence,  the  emergence  of  global 
problems  calls  for  multilateral  tjolutions; 

WHEKEAS,  The  United  Nations  and  its  spccialiazed  agencies  founded  on 

the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  of  all  states  and  providing  tht 
most  democratic  forum  for  all  nation:;  to  espouse  their  views, 
remain  an  irreplaceable  system  for  the  search  for  international 
peace  with  justice; 

WHEREAS,  The  United  States  announced  its  intention  to  withdraw 

from  Unesco  as  of  December  31,  lya4  on  that  grounds  that  the 
organxzation  liad  become  politicized,  advocated  statist  theories  anc 
permitted  unrestrained  budgetary  growth, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT,  The  National  Uljck  Caucus  of  Local  Elected 
officials. 

Opposes  the  US  withdrawal  of  Unesco,  because  a  foreign  policy  basec 
upon  a  major  arms  buildup  and  a  disengagement  from  multilateral 
cooperation  i -i  not  conducive  to  international  untlcT  s  t  a  nd  i  ng  and 
worl d  peace ; 

Urges  President  Reagan  to  rescind  his  decision  or  minimally  to 
extend  it  ono  year  to  allow  the  process  of  reform  instituted  by 
Unesco  to  be  consolidated. 


Adopted  November  lA,  1984 
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APPENDIX  29 

Resolution  Adopted  November  1984  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
THE  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 

Tf>  accept  Reaolutien  84-02  (below).  The  Board  consensus 
Is  that  the  President  will  write  the  letter.  Hahn/Bremer/ 
Passed  . 

Reaolutl^on  S'l-qz:    RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  UNESCO 

Submitted  by  the  Ad  H^c  Committee  on  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  U.N.E.S.C.O 

Aware  of  the  notice  given  by  the  U.S.  government  one  year 
ago  concerning  its  intent  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
on  December   31,   1984,  citing  the  need  for  budget -iry  and 
program  reform  in  the  organization. 

Nc  1 1 n  g  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
reform,  culminating  in  the  actions  ■•-f  ihe  October  198 't 
session  of  UNESCO's  Executive  Board  which  agreed  on  a  number 
of  reforms,  including  zero  budget  growth. 

Confident  that  the  most  effective  way  to  encourage  continued 
reform  consistent  with  our  national  interest  is  to  work 
from  a  strong  position  within  the  organization  and  in  coopera- 
-.  tion  with  our  Western  allies. 

Dedicated  to  realizing  the  high  purposes  set  out  in  UNESCO's 
Constitution  . 

Believing  as  teachers  of  social  studies  that  education 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  realizing  these  purposes,  and 
especially  in  promoting  awareness  of  international  issues 
and  understanding  of  other  countries  among  young  people 
in  all  nations . 

Supportive  of  the  multi-lateral  character  of  UNESCO's  education 
and  social  science  programs  which  promote  this  awareness 
and  understanding. 

Convinced  that  no  set  of  merely  bi-lateral  programs  can 
accomplish  the  same  goals. 

Concerned  that  consistent  with  democratic  principles,  groups 
and  individuals  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  issue  of  UNESCO 
reform . 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  supports  uninterrupted  membership  by  the  United 
States  in  UNESCO  and,  if  necessary,  to  that  end,  a  one-year 
delay  in  the  decision  on  withdrawal  with  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating further  reform  in  the  organization. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Executive  Director  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  Board  of  Directors,  should 
send  the  resolution  to  President  Reagan,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  and  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
Committees  . 
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Letter  from  Alan  B.  Knox,  President,  American  Association  for  ■ 

Adult  and   Continuing   Education   to   Secretary   of   State  | 

George  Shultz  in  Support  of  UNESCO 

•  American  Association  for  Aduh  and  Continuing  Education  • 

December  19,  1984 

The  Honorable  George  P.  Schultz  i:  '-  i:   (oo-i 

Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
2201  C  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20520 

Dear  Secretary  Schultz: 

The  American  Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  is 
a  nonprofit  professional  organization  of  4,000  members  whose 
mission  is  to  encourage  and  promote  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  field  of  adult  and  continuing  education.   Membership 
includes  professional  adult  educators  representing  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Since  its  inception,  the  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  has  been  a  moving  force  in 
the  field  of  international  adult  education.   UNESCO  has  sup- 
ported a)  the  promotion  of  policy  evolution  in  favor  of  adult 
education;  b)  the  advancement  of  information  sharing  in  the 
field  of  adult  education;  and  c)  an  increase  of  knowledge  for 
theory  and  practice  in  the  development  .f  adult  education. 

Because  of  the  vital  role  of  UNESCO  in  this  important  educa- 
tional enterprise,  our  organization  is  concerned  about  the 
proposed  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  UNESCO.   The 
American  Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  of  Professors  of  Adult  Education  and 
the  International  Associates  strongly  urges  that  the  United 
States  reconsider  its  proposed  withdrawal  from  UNESCO.   Our 
association  supports  the  spirit  of  the  UNESCO  Charter  an<J,  in 
particular,  its  programming  in  the  area  of  adult  education. 
Rather  than  withdrawal,  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  urges  that  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  other  UNESCO  member  states,  take  a  strong 
leadership  position  in  the  ongoing  reform  of  UNESCO  and  in 
charting  the  future  direction  of  that  organization. 


Sincerely, 


."^ 


Alah  B.  Knox,  Ph.D 
President 

cc:      Assistant  Secretary  Gregory  J.    Newell 
•  1201  SIXTSNTH  STRST,  N.W.,  SUITE  301  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.     20036     (202)  822-7866  • 
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